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The Blan of Salbation. 


“Peter, an apostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, 
elect according to the foreknowledge of God the Father, through 
sanctification of the Spirit, unto obedience and sprinkling of 
the blood of Jesus Christ.”—1 Prremr i. 1, 2. 


A QUESTION here suggests itsel—-Whom did the 
Apostle intend by the “strangers scattered through- 
out” the various provinces here enumerated? One 
class of commentators answers, The Jewish be- 
lievers sojourning outside the boundaries of Pales- 
tine. In favour of this view two considerations 
are adduced. First, that Peter was an apostle of 
the circumcision just as Paul was the apostle of the 
uncircumcision; and that ecclesiastical tradition 
uniformly testifies that his life was spent chiefly 
in unremitting labours among the dispersed Jews 
of pro-consular Asia. Second, that the phrase 
“strangers scattered abroad,” or, more correctly, 
“strangers of the Dispersion,” is a well-known 
technical appellation applied uniformly to the 
scattered Jews, and that consequently whoever 
extends its meaning to the Gentiles is guilty of 


converting a technical into a general term. 
A 
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Other commentators, however, whilst frankly 
admitting the force of the above remarks, are con- 
strained by several. paragraphs in the epistle to 
conclude that the Apostle must have meant to com- 
prise all believers whatsoever, whether Jews or 
Gentiles. Accordingly they interpret the “strangers 
of the Dispersion ” in a metaphorical sense, as set- 
ting forth the real condition of God’s people in this 
world—they are strangers here, heaven is their home. 
The word rendered “strangers ” means literally men 
who sojourn in a country for a while, but do not 
settle therein. For instance, every summer sees a 
flock of Americans crossing the Atlantic to the 
British shores ; these strangers sojourn amongst us 
fora season, but do not settle in the country. They 
do business here-——suffer losses, realise gains ; but 
they do not make their home here—their citizenship 
is beyond the sea. Similarly God’s people sojourn 
in this world for a number of years, few or many 
as the case may be; they transact business—experi- 
ence losses, reap profits; they do not however settle 
down in this life, but rather “confess that they are 
strangers and pilgrims on the earth.” “Their con- 
versation ”—citizenship—“ is in heaven.” 

Whichever view be adopted, it makes but little 
practical difference in the exposition of the epistle ; 
for whatever was true of Jewish believers as such 
must also be true of Gentile believers in all countries 
and through all ages. God’s people in this world 
are “strangers scattered abroad;” but though 
strangers as to their temporal condition, the Apostle 
hastens to assure them that the Divine love is fixed 
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on them, that the Divine regard always follows 
them. “Elect according to the foreknowledge of 
God, (elect) through the sanctification of the Spirit, 
(elect) unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood 
of Jesus Christ.” 

It will be my endeavour this morning to view 
Election in its threefold ramification as here set forth. 
Be it far from me to discuss it in a controversial 
spirit, for as the history of this dogma is passed 
under review one is tempted to exclaim with Herder, 
“Perish the hand which recalls the struggle from 
the wide stream of forgetfulness.” 


I. Election in its source. ‘ Elect according to 
the foreknowledge of God-the Father.” 

II. Election in its MEANS. “Elect through the 
sanctification of the Spirit.” 

III. Election in its END. “ Elect unto obedience 
and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ.” 


I. Election in its souRcE. “Elect according to 
the foreknowledge of God the Father.” 

1. Archbishop Leighton and Dr. David Brown, 
stern Calvinists both, appear to me to be right in 
declining to see here any direct reference to the 
eternal decree of Election, but rather a reference 
to God’s love in calling men out of the world and 
giving them a place in His Church. Israel was a 
“chosen, elect generation,” selected from among the 
nations to minister unto God in holy things accord- 
ing to the law of carnal commandments; and 
believers are a chosen, elect generation, separated 
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from the mass of the ungodly world to serve God 
in spirit and in truth. Election as an internal act 
of the Divine Mind is inaccessible to us; it is only 
in its effects, when men are actually called and 
separated, that it comes within our mental cogniz- 
ance. Calvinists have doubtless erred by excess— 
by expatiating too largely and prying too curiously 
into Election in its cause in the Divine Mind, for 
Election as cause is beyond the horizon of our 
vision. On the other hand, Arminians have erred 
_ by defect—by dwelling too exclusively upon Elec- 
tion as an effect, to the perilous ignoring of the 
well-established law that every effect necessarily 
demands an adequate cause. 

2. But this Election, this vocation and separation 
of men, is “according to the foreknowledge of God.” 
This calling of men is not an afterthought, a detached 
link, a transient isolated act with no organic connec- 
tion between it and the past and the future. No, 
says the Apostle; “it is according ”—KxaTa—“ to the 
foreknowledge of God,” this word xara in the New 
Testament always denoting origin or plan. Cer- 
tainly no Christian, no doctrinaire even, be-he of 
what school of evangelical thought he may, will 
object to the apostolic affirmation that our salvation 
originates, has its sole cause, in the Divine Mind. 
Your election, your calling in time, is directly trace- 
able to God; accordingly to Him is due all the 
praise and the glory of your salvation. And this is 
indeed the kernel, the central significance, of Elec- 
tion—the exclusion of all boasting on the part of 
man and the corresponding ascription of all glory 
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to God’s grace, a truth equally emphasized in practice 
by the two systems of thought known respectively 
as Calvinism and Arminianism. God is the cause, 
the only cause, and the whole cause, of every man’s 
salvation: that is the essence of the doctrine of 
Election as taught in the Bible and as confessed by 
all believers alike, though by some more systemati- 
cally and philosophically than by others. Are you 
Calvinists or are you Arminians? Surely whatever 
you style yourselves you will not demur to, but 
rather cordially acquiesce in, the statement that 
your salvation originated, not in the creature, but 
in the Creator; not in you, but in Him. “ Not 
unto us, but unto Thine own Name, give the 
glory.” 

3. The Election here described is traced to the 
“foreknowledge” of God; and the great commen- 
tators, who knowing nothing of sects, parties, and 
denominational shibboleths, agree in declaring that 
the “foreknowledge” here is more than foresight or 
prescience, that it has an active energising element 
in it tantamount to “foreordination.” But once 
again there is no ground for horror or timidity. 
Surely we all agree that God has a plan whereby to 
work in Nature, Providence, and Grace; and that 
having a plan an energy flows from Him to secure 
the realisation of the plan. Creation is only the 
realisation of the Divine Plan by the Divine Power ; 
Providence only the outworking of the Divine Plan 
by the Divine Wisdom; and Salvation only the 
effectualisation of the Divine Plan by the Divine 
Grace. The Supreme Being not only drew the plan, 
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but continually emits a stream of energy to impel 
men into acquiescence with it. This energy is not 
physical, but mental, moral, and spiritual, closing in 
gradually or suddenly around the man, setting his ~ 
whole nature in motion, and making him a willing 
co-worker with God in his own salvation. Still the 
fountain-head of all gracious influences is God’s 
mind and heart. 

Viewed thus, our salvation is surely vested with 
unutterable grandeur and sublimity. It is not a 
“detached link,” but rather a strong continuous 
chain without flaw or break, fastened on the one 
end to a series of acts stretching forth to the 
eternity that is past, and plunging into the inner- 
most recesses of the Divine Mind, and fastened 
on the other end to another series of acts, 
which stretches forward to the eternity which is 
to come and returns in a chorus of glory to the 
same Divine Mind, of whom, and through whom, 
and to whom are all things. “Unto the place 
from whence the rivers come, thither they return 
again.” 


II. Election in its MEANS. “Elect through—in 
(ev)—the sanctification of the Spirit.” 

To discuss the doctrine of Election as an eternal 
internal act of Godhead, a doctrine separate, com- 
plete, and perfect in itself, is a gross mistake. 
Election, whether in its eternal or temporal aspect, 
sustains a close relation to the Son and the Spirit 
as well as to the Father. The doctrine of Election 
should never be separated from the doctrine of 
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Sanctification through the Spirit and that of Justi- 
fication by the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus 
Christ. “Elect through—in—the sanctification of 
the Spirit.” 

I. Election first shows itself then in a man’s 
separation from the world which lieth in wicked- 
ness. This is the first half of the meaning of the 
term “sanctification,” if not the whole meaning, as 
used in the Old Testament, the phraseology of 
which has pervaded and tinctured every fibre of 
Peter’s mental constitution. The sanctification of 
the temple, its vessels, and its priests, means their 
dedication to the service of God, and their with- 
drawal from secular purposes. And Christian 
believers are thus set apart by the Spirit; spiritu- 
ally consecrated to Divine service. Bodily we are 
not exhorted to come out and be separate; but 
spiritually a broad line of demarcation should dis- 
tinguish us from men whose whole lot is in this 
life. ‘Be ye not conformed to this world.” But 
there is reason to fear that many professors of 
religion in these days overlook the solemn truth 
that they are a “peculiar people,” a people set 
apart by God for Himself, and therefore a people 
to be widely different from the unconverted in their 
pleasures, recreations, and pursuits. The Puritans 
perhaps affected distinctions more sanctimonious 
than natural, such as the nasal drawl still discernible 
in the inhabitants of New England—the heritage 
they received from the Puritanism of the May- 
jlower; but we, on the other hand, ignore distinc- 
tions which are real. Our profession sadly falls 
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short of separation—no one can tell God’s people 
from the devil’s own by any observable difference 
in language, raiment, pleasure, recreation, or busi- 
ness. Young people, remember—there is a point 
in the enjoyment of life and the pursuit of wealth 
beyond which you dare not go without breaking 
down the fence that divides God’s garden from the 
world beyond. “Come out from among them, and 
be ye separate.” Eulalia one day asked the per- 
mission of her father, Sophronius, to visit Lucinda, 
noted for her worldly gaiety. “I cannot allow it,” 
answered the Greek father. “But, father, you 
must think me exceedingly weak if you imagine 
I should be injured by going,” expostulated the 
daughter. Sophronius stooped, picked up a dead 
coal from the hearth, and handed it to his wonder- 
ing daughter. Eulalia hesitated. “Take it, my 
child, it will not burn you.” Eulalia obeyed, and 
behold, the snowy whiteness of the hand was 
instantly gone. “We cannot be too careful in 
handling coals,’ remarked the vexed daughter. 
“No, surely,” replied the wise father, “for even 
when they do not burn they blacken.” Men and 
women—beware of those pursuits. and companion- 
ships which soil the reputation even when they do 
not undermine your salvation,—the pleasures which 
blacken even when they do not burn. 

2. But more than separation from or noncon- 
formity with the world is here intended—the moral 
purification of our nature. When Holy Writ speaks 
of Christ’s sanctification, obviously the meaning is 
His official consecration to the work appointed Him 
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by the Father. But when it enjoins our sanctifi- 
cation, it incontrovertibly means the inward re- 
finement and moral purification of body, soul, and 
spirit. Election then is indissolubly connected 
with holiness as the sphere in which it moves, the 
atmosphere in which it breathes. “If I am elected, 
I am bound to be saved,” remarks the man, and 
then goes on to drink and defraud. No, my man; 
you wrest the doctrine to your own destruction. 
Calvinism is right in directing attention to the 
Divine love whence the Gospel and all its benefits 
flow; Arminianism is also right in laying stress 
on the necessity of repentance, faith, and holiness 
as indispensable conditions of salvation, “ Elect 
through—in—the sanctification of the Spirit.” The 
mere outward selection, the formal incorporation of 
you into the Church, does not exhaust the doctrine 
of Election,—it must lead to inward renovation, 
to the gradual expulsion of your turpitude, to the 
assimilation of your entire nature to the likeness of 
God. Election moves in the way of holiness. No 
holiness—no election in the past, no salvation in 
the future. 

3. But the wording of the text—in the sancti- 
fication of the Spirit (€v ayiacum rvevmaros)—leads 
us still further: this holiness is not a limited, cir- 
cumscribed result of the inward operation of the 
Spirit, but an infusion into our nature of the very 
quality or attribute of holiness inherent in Himself. 
The holiness of the believer is not a created finite 
thing, as that of the angel, but an active participa- 
tion in the uncreated, infinite holiness of God in 
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virtue of the personal indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 
Theologians speak of the communicable and in- 
communicable attributes of Jehovah—a division 
that may or may not be justifiable. Holiness, how- 
ever, is a communicable attribute—not only an 
attribute which we may mimic, but an attribute 
in which we may share. This is one difference 
between heathen and Christian morality, between 
philosophical and heathen ethics. The former 
summons men to refine themselves mentally and 
morally, to resist corruption and cultivate purity, 
and to a certain extent they succeed. But you 
instinctively feel that their purity is human, finite, 
limited, smacking of earth—a purity which you 
can measure, weigh, test, and foretell with almost 
mathematical certainty the amount of strain it will 
bear. But the holiness Christianity enjoins is not 
a product evoked from within, but a property in- 
fused from without—the very holiness of God 
infused into human nature by the indwelling of 
the Spirit of Holiness—and consequently a holiness 
that is every way infinite, divine, both in its texture 
and strength ; a holiness that cannot be estimated, 
circumscribed, tested ; a holiness of which it cannot 
be predicted when and where it will break down, 
and the amount of temptation requisite to over- 
weigh it. The salvation which conveys to us the 
Divine love infuses into us the Divine holiness. 
“Elect in the sanctification,” not of literature, of 
philosophy, of human culture and endeavour, but 
of the personal Spirit of God Himself. Oh, the 
grandeur of salvation ! 
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III. Election in its END, “Elect unto obedience 
and the sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ ”— 
a sentence difficult enough to be unravelled and 
explained, but the main bearing of which neverthe- 
less is evident. 

I. Election has for its object our obedience, 
obedience in a twofold sense. First, “the obedi- 
ence of faith,” the obedience of which faith is the 
substance, the obedience we render God when we 
believingly receive the truths of the Gospel. “This 
is the work of God that ye believe on Him whom 
He hath sent.” In the Pauline conception of faith, 
work as an element or factor is eliminated. But 
Peter's mind dispenses with analysis—to him to 
believe is to obey. “Unto you, therefore, which 
believe, He is precious; but unto them which be 
disobedient, the stone which the builders disallowed, 
the saine is made the head of the corner” (1 Peter 
ji. 7), where the antithesis of faith is declared to 
be disobedience. By believing in the Lord Jesus, 
we perform an act of obedience to the Divine com- 
mand which prescribes faith; but though it be an 
act of obedience, yet it is an act devoid of any 
personal merit or moral worth, indeed an act which 
abjures all merit on the part of the subject that it 
may the more readily appropriate the matchless 
merits of Jesus Christ. 

Second, the obedience which faith produces. 
Not only an unwavering conviction of the truth 
of the Gospel, but also an earnest persistent 
endeavour to discharge faithfully all the duties 
it imposes upon us. A firm persuasion of the 
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electing love of God, coupled with an experi- 
mental proof ‘in our own consciousness of the 
sanctifying, elevating influence of the Divine Spirit 
acts as a powerful incentive, not to indolence, but 
to strenuous striving after greater devotedness to 
God and wider usefulness to man. Antinomianism 
may be the result, logical or otherwise, of the 
doctrine of Election as it has been sometimes 
taught; but it is not the result contemplated in 
Holy Writ, nor the result reached in the lives of 
those believers who accept the Gospel in the ful- 
ness and the correlation of all its doctrines. The 
end in view even in this high and mysterious 
doctrine is not controversy but obedience, the 
obedience of the whole man to the whole Gospel 
in the totality of all its demands in respect both 
of thinking and living. Obedience, I know, is 
a virtue difficult of acquisition, almost impossible 
apart from Divine grace. Submission to authority, 
resignation to fate, are not so hard of attainment; 
but obedience as an active energetic factor in 
character is a rarer virtue than many imagine. 
Faith in the Gospel, however, leads inevitably to 
the cultivation of the spirit of obedience. 

2. But notwithstanding all our efforts, aided 
even by Divine grace, bitter experience reminds 
us that we often stumble, and sometimes fall. 
“Tf we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves.” 
Is there then any provision for our frequent back- 
slidings, our manifold imperfections? Yes, answers 
the Apostle; there is the ‘sprinkling of the blood 
of Jesus Christ ”—to secure forgiveness for the sins 
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we daily commit despite our aspirations after holi- 
ness, and to wash away the pollution cleaving to 
us notwithstanding our struggles and endeavours 
after a higher Christian life. The sprinkling of 
the blood is necessary not only at the beginning 
of the Christian career, but all along to the very 
end. 

Peter, as a Hebrew of the Hebrews, unable to 
think save in Jewish moulds, incapable of writing 
except in Jewish metaphors, even when giving 
expression to the most distinctive Christian truths, 
instinctively clothes them in the language of the 
Old Economy. What ceremony in Israel had he 
in mind when penning this verse? Manifestly the 
transaction so minutely recorded in Exod. xxiv. 
3-7, where the people first declare their resolve 
to keep the words of the law, and where Moses 
upon this declaration sprinkles them with blood. 
“ And Moses took the book of the covenant, and 
read in the audience of the people; and they said, 
All that the Lord hath said will we do, and be 
obedient.” What next? “And Moses took the 
blood, and sprinkled it on the people, and said, 
Behold the blood of the covenant, which the Lord 
hath made with you concerning all thése words.” 
First the solemn vow of obedience, next the sprink- 
ling of the blood. A corresponding transaction 
occurs in the history of every saved soul. A man 
must first honestly resolve to render obedience 
unto God whatever temptations or difficulties be- 
tide him; and if he do so, the blood of Christ will 
be sprinkled daily on his conscience to cleanse it 
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from dead works, and to assure him of the full and 
free forgiveness of the sins he daily commits despite 
his resolve to the contrary. Honesty of purpose 
must characterise the first beginning of the Chris- 
tian life; the subsequent career will be chequered 
with many failures, stained possibly with many 
sins; but the sincere believer is welcomed to the 
blood of sprinkling, efficacious enough to cover 
his failures and wipe away his sins. And thus by 
the co-operation of Father, Son, and Spirit, the 
believer will at last arrive at a state of positive 
perfection, “without spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing.” 
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II. 
The Meabenly Enheritance. 


* Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
according to His abundant mercy hath begotten us again unto 
a lively hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead, to an inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away, reserved in heaven for you, who are kept 
by the power of God through faith unto salvation ready to be 
revealed in the last time.”—1 Prrer i. 3-5. 


THE Old Testament name of God is the “God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob,” the God of the cove- 
nant which He made with the patriarchs. But 
the New Testament supposes a new covenant, and 
the new covenant carries with it a new name—“ the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” Not 
the God of Abraham, but the God of Jesus Christ. 
The God whom He revealed, the God in whom He 
trusted: that is the God of the New Economy. 
“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” This word “blessed,” signifying the 
ascription of praise, is used exclusively in the New 
Testament in connection with God. Christians are 
blessed in the sense that they receive blessings; 
God is blessed in the sense that He receives, not 
blessings, but praises. This formula of praise is 
applicable only to Him from whom are all things. 
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“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ which according to His abundant 
mercy hath begotten us again,” &c. Here the 
question naturally arises—Wherein does the great- 
ness of God’s mercy manifest itself? Not, where- 
in does it manifest itself according to other texts, 
but, wherein does it manifest itself according to 
this text? And it will be my endeavour to-day to 
answer this question as briefly as possible. 


I. The greatness of God’s mercy is to be seen in 
the GREAT NUMBER of the saved. 

This is not directly stated in the text, but it is 
indirectly suggested in the context. “Peter, an 
apostle of Jesus Christ, to the strangers scattered 
throughout Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and 
Bithynia.” Under the Old Testament Divine mercy 
was confined to one nation and one country—the 
seed of Abraham according to the flesh, the land 
of Canaan according to geographical limitations, 
But under the New Testament God’s mercy has 
burst through its old boundaries—it has recipients 
of itself in every latitude and longitude on the face 
of the earth, “strangers scattered throughout” the 
various provinces of Asia, Europe, Africa, and 
America. True that the Apostle introduces the 
doctrine of Election in the preceding verse, and 
that some misinterpret that doctrine to mean that 
only a few shall be saved. But such a misinter- 
pretation is a direct libel on the doctrine; and not 
only on that doctrine, but on all the doctrines of 
Holy Writ. The uniform tenor of Bible teaching 
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is that the saved will be a “great multitude, which 
no man will be able to number, of all nations, and 
kindreds, and peoples, and tongues.” Jesus Christ is 
the “ first-begotten among many brethren.” Among 
afew? No; among many. “For it became Him, 
for whom are all things, and by whom are all 
things, in bringing many sons unto glory, to make 
the Captain of their Salvation perfect through 
sufferings.” In bringing a few sons? No; in 
bringing many. “He shall see of the travail of His 
soul and be satisfied.” These words are at bottom 
figurative, borrowed from the comparison of a 
sponge so full of water that, if an additional drop 
be allowed to fall into it, a corresponding drop 
must inevitably fall out of it. What a prospect 
this opens before the future of humanity! | Our 
souls, contracted as they are by sin, are not yet 
satisfied. It will take millions upon millions more 
in the five continents to satisfy your souls and my 
soul; but the time is coming when the great soul 
of the blessed Saviour will be satisfied, when He 
will be able to say, “It is enough; I am compen- 
sated for the agony of the Garden and the death 
of the Cross; it is enough.” The great majority of 
mankind will be found on the Right Hand at the 
last day. 


II. The greatness of God’s mercy is to be seen 
in the GREATNESS OF THE CHANGE which takes place 
in this great multitude. “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who according to 
His abundant merey hath begotten us again.” 

B 
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Who hath enlightened us, taught us, and polished 
us? No; but who hath begotten us. Education is 
fast bringing about:important changes in the history 
of our country; but the change indicated in the 
text is too deep, too radical, for any Acts of Par- 
liament ever to effect it. Education refines the 
surface, whitewashes the outside; but the change 
here denoted is a change in the depths of our 
personality, in the very fountain of our being. 
“Blessed be God who hath begotten us.” And in 
generation you know that the life of the begetter 
is transmitted to the begotten. What then is the 
idea? That the very life of God is transmitted to 
the soul of the believer in regeneration. Not a 
life like it, similar to it, produced by it, but the 
very identical life of God is communicated to the 
believing soul. If we are believers, the uncreated,- 
eternal life of Godhead is throbbing in our veins. 
By our first birth we became recipients of human 
life, by our second birth we became recipients of 
the Divine Life. By our first generation we be- 
came partakers of human nature, by our regenera- 
tion we became partakers of the Divine nature. 
We are thus elevated from the platform of the 
natural to the platform of the supernatural. The 
supernatural life, the Divine life, the very life of 
the Divine Being, lodges now in the believer’s 
heart, and grows in volume and intensity in the 
world in exact proportion to the increase of be- 
lievers. The supernatural a fable indeed! Why— 
the supernatural is a fact now and here. Re- 
generation is the channel through which the Divine 
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flows in a deeper, stronger, increasing current to 
the human, till at last it will, without destroying 
it, submerge it. 


III. The greatness of God’s mercy is to be seen 
in the GREATNESS OF THE INHERITANCE which He 
confers on the great multitude which have under- 
gone the great change. “Blessed be the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ who hath begotten 
us again . . . to an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away.” 

But few children in an earthly sense are born to 
inheritances, only the children of the higher classes ; 
the majority are born to poverty, destitution, and 
hard work, and many, alas! to squalor, filth, and 
shame. But in the Kingdom of God every child 
is born to an inheritance—“ heirs of God, and joint- 
heirs with Christ.” And the greatness of God’s 
mercy is made manifest in the ample provision He 
has made for the sustentation and happiness of 
those whom He has begotten again. 

“ An inheritance incorruptible.” The inheritances 
of earth are more or less corruptible, having in them 
an element of decay. You own a little property in 
this town of Cardiff, but you well know by experi- 
ence that a principle of deterioration is at work in 
it. Every three or four years the tenant calls upon 
you to effect extensive repairs) Why? Has the 
man been using violence to the house? Certainly 
not, but the element of corruption in the walls— 
in the bricks, the mortar, and the timber—proves 
too strong for him, He has combated it to the 
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best of his ability, and now he summons the land- 
lord to his assistance. Or perhaps you own some 
landed property in the country; but I need not 
tell you that the principle of corruption is at work 
in the very soil on which you tread. “Cursed is 
the ground for thy sake; thorns also and thistles 
shall it bring forth to thee.” The land requires 
continual cultivation, unceasing enrichment with 
imported manures, to keep it in good heart; leave 
it to itself and signs of impoverishment will be 
forthwith visible. The plague of leprosy has struck 
into the stones and penetrated into the soil of this 
world-house wherein we dwell. But the heavenly 
inheritance is incorruptible, exempt from the effects 
of the curse. The New Jerusalem is ever new— 
no mansion has undergone repairs since it was first 
built. Heaven has in it-the power of endless re- 
juvenation. 

“ An inheritance undefiled.” As it has no cor- 
ruption within, so it will contract no defilement 
from without. No external power or influence can 
harm it or in any way depreciate its value. Earthly 
possessions vary in value from time to time— 
being largely dependent as they are on the fluctu- 
ating conditions of the markets. English estates 
are not so valuable to-day, I. am told, as they were 
a few years ago. Land has been reduced in value, 
and it was. high time it should be reduced, and it 
must be reduced still more before it reaches the 
normal level of sound -national health. Earthly 
possessions fluctuate in value according to the ever- 
recurring variations of the market. But the celestial 
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inheritance is “ undefiled ”—independent of all ex- 
ternal and adventitious circumstances. Its worth 
is intrinsic—it does not sometimes go up and some- 
times come down; its value is the same the cen- 
turies and millenniums through ; it was worth the 
blood of Christ two thousand years ago, and it is 
worth the blood to-day again. 

“ An inheritance that fadeth not away ”’—-amaran- 
thyne—evergreen: that, it appears, is the meaning. 
The former adjectives set forth the intrinsic, this 
the perpetual value of our heavenly possessions. 
Earthly inheritances are not evergreen: green enough 
in spring and summer, bare and barren enough in 
winter. But the Canaan that is above is “ever- 
green ”—always fruitful, always beautiful. No 
autumn winds strip the trees of their foliage, no 
winter blasts rob the fields of their verdure. 


“ There everlasting spring abides 
And never-withering flowers.” 


A pamphlet was being lately circulated in this 
country to persuade Englishmen and Welshmen to 
emigrate to the State of Texas in America; and one 
reason adduced by the writer in favour of emigration 
was, that the soil being so rich and thé climate so 
equably soft, two harvests could be gathered in one 
year. A very cogent reason, doubtless, if true, in 
favour of emigration. But my text speaks of a 
better country than even the State of Texas—a 
eountry which will yield you, not two crops, but 
twelve crops in the twelve months. “The Tree of 
Life, which bears ¢welve manner of fruits, and yields 
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her fruit every month.” This land is deserving of 
your closest attention, and will, I hope, create a 
desire within you‘to remove there to live; a good 
land and rich, flowing with milk and honey. 


IV. The greatness of God’s mercy is to be seen 
in the GREATNESS OF THE EXPENSE to which He 
went, to be able to confer this great inheritance on 
the great multitude that have undergone the great 
change. “Who hath begotten us to a living hope— 
by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead— 
to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, and that 
fadeth not away.” The resurrection of Jesus Christ 
pre-supposes His death, and is here placed by the 
Apostle between the children and the inheritance, 
as having a direct influence in both directions, back- 
wards and forwards, on the children and on the 
inheritance. 

What then is the function of the doctrine of the 
Resurrection of Christ in relation to the inheritance? 
It serves to prove to us that there is an inheritance, 
that the doctrine concerning the future life and the 
coming bliss is no idle dream of an addled brain. 
There are men in the present day, men of learning 
and renown, men who disavow all knowledge them- 
selves of the supernatural life and the supernatural 
world, and who deny us the right or the ability to 
know anything of them. They ask us—*“ How do 
you know that there is another life? You speak 
of the other side of the Jordan of death, but how 
have you found out that it has ‘another’ side ? 
We all know it has one side, we behold our friends 
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conscience, a creed with only three articles’in it— 
Eat, drink, die. . “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” Here then is a world without 
hope, without hope of another world, without hope 
of another life. A dark, gloomy, comfortless world 
enough! But “to them that sit in the valley and 
shadow of death light is sprung up;” in a century 
after the Incarnation hope in a future life is strong 
and powerful, stronger and more powerful than any- 
thing else in history ; waters cannot drown it, fires 
cannot kill it. Humanity in the Church has renewed 
its youth, it bounds again with hope—strong, 
vigorous, living, never-dying. What has begotten 
it? The text answers—“ Begotten again to a lively 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead.” No wonder the apostles revert so often. to 
the fact of the Saviour’s resurrection, it was the 
turning-point in the history of the race, the hinges 
on which God hung up the Door of Hope to a self- 
condemned, a self-destroyed world. 


V. The greatness of God’s mercy is to be seen 
lastly in the GREATNESS OF THE PowER that is 
pledged to bring the great multitude that have 
undergone the great change to the possession of the 
great inheritance secured for them at. such a great 
cost. ‘The inheritance reserved in heaven for you, 
who are kept by the power of God through faith 
unto salvation ready to be revealed in the last 
time.” 

Two things are here said to be kept. The first 
is the inheritance—“ reserved, kept, in heaven for 
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but I can tell you what they did not believe ; they 
did not believe in the inheritance, they did not 
believe in the future life—to them heaven was a 
dream, hella myth. No life after death was the 
creed of the Sadducees. 

Turn again to the Gentile world. Not to speak 
now of the masses of the people, who were sunk in 
ignorance and thoughtlessness, what did the wise 
men believe, the philosophers and poets of refined 
heathenism? The Apostle Paul answers—“ They 
were without hope and without God in the world.” 
Hope was dead. There were a few in the days of 
Plato, three or four centuries before the Incarna- 
tion, who entertained a hope—feeble, flickering 
may be, but hope all the same—that there was 
another life, an inheritance beyond death. Men 
then walked erect, and, looking up to the sky, 
believed they beheld dim figures moving uneasily 
behind the veil, and ventured to hope for a happy 
immortality in the society of the gods. But this 
philosophy of hope was dead, and the philosophy 
of despair sat on its ashes in the seats of learning, 
Pessimism was everywhere regnant—“ without hope 
and without God in the world.” What did the 
leaders of heathenism believe in the days of Christ ? 
The Apostle again answers—“ Let us eat and drink, . 
for to-morrow we die.” That is not a verse invented 
by the Apostle, but a verse found by him ready 
made to his hands, first in the Old Testament and 
next in the Epicurean philosophy of the day. In 
it is neatly summed up the dominant philosophic 
creed of heathendom, a creed short enough in all 
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conscience, a creed with only three articles'in it— 
Eat, drink, die. “Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” Here then is a world without 
hope, without hope of another world, without hope 
of another life. A dark, gloomy, comfortless world 
enough! But “to them that sit in the valley and 
shadow of death light is sprung up;” in a century 
after the Incarnation hope in a future life is strong 
and powerful, stronger and more powerful than any- 
thing else in history ; waters cannot drown it, fires 
cannot kill it. Humanity in the Church has renewed 
its youth, it bounds again with. hope—strong, 
vigorous, living, never-dying. What has begotten 
it? The text answers—“ Begotten again to a lively 
hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the 
dead.” No wonder the apostles revert so often. to 
the fact of the Saviour’s resurrection, it was the 
turning-point in the history of the race, the hinges 
on which God hung up the Door of Hope to a self- 
condemned, a self-destroyed world. 


V. The greatness of God’s mercy is to be seen 
lastly in the GREATNESS OF THE PowER that is 
pledged to bring the great multitude that have 
undergone the great change to the possession of the 
great inheritance secured for them at. such a great 
cost. ‘The inheritance reserved in heaven for you, 
who are kept by the power of God through faith 
unto salvation ready to be revealed in the last 
time.” 

Two things are here said to be kept. The first 
is the inheritance—“ reserved, kept, in heaven for 
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you.” The Christians to whom the Apostle was 
writing were dispersed all over the world, but they 
should fortify themselves in the strong assured hope 
that the heavenly inheritance was safe for them, 
safe in God’s own keeping till they would reach 
their majority. And I am prepared to join the 
Apostle and say—Blessed be God for that the in- 
heritance is not bestowed upon us in this life, 
for the probability is that we would squander 
it before reaching the age of ripe wisdom and 
experience, that it is reserved for us in heaven. 
God intrusted one inheritance to man’s custody ; 
“He took the man and put him into the garden of 
Eden to dress it and to keep it.” Did he keep it? 
Keep it—No: he lost it, and lost it so entirely that 
the theological critics are quite nonplussed to dis- 
cover its whereabouts. But having thus squandered 
our first estate, God did not forsake us in our urgent 
need and sore distress. He purchased another in- 
heritance for His younger children, though it cost 
Him the blood of His first-begotten; and this in- 
heritance He reserves in His own custody till the 
children grow of age. Yes; the inheritance is 
secure, the title-deeds are all safe in the keeping of 
our Maker. 

“But,” you say, “we have no misgivings as to 
the safety of the inheritance; we know and believe 
that the inheritance is safe for the heirs, but are 
the heirs safe for the inheritance. Are we safe?” 
Yes, replies the text, “the inheritance is reserved 
in heaven for you, who are kept by the power of 
God through faith unto salvation.” Not only is 
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the inheritance kept for you, but you are kept 
for the inheritance-—kept, guarded, garrisoned by 
the power of God. The term is a military one, 
and is intended to show that the Almightiness of 
God is pledged to defend us against both the force 
and the wiles of the evil one. Heaven is safe from 
his attacks, there no thieves can break through and 
steal; therefore the word used to describe the watch 
God keeps over it signifies oversight. But the 
heirs are constantly subject to his assaults, daily 
vexed and annoyed by his wiles and devices; 
superintendence will not suffice—the power of God 
must be a bulwark around them, the Almighti- 
ness of God must defend them and beat back their 
enemies. “ Kept—garrisoned—by the power of 
God.” “My foes are numerous, my enemies are 
cunning, temptations are strong,” cries out the 
young man in the agony of conflict, “I feel I must 
surrender.” Do you, my friend? Listen—do you 
hear a voice reaching you over the mountains, 
small and thin at first, but gradually waxing 
stronger and louder ? 


“Hold the fort, for I am coming,’ 
Jesus signals still ; 
We'll wave the answ er back to hearer, 
‘By Thy grace we will.’” 


By our own wisdom or power? No, by Thy grace, 
by Thy power. “Garrisoned by the power of God 
—garrisoned unto salvation ready to be revealed 
in the last time.” 

But is salvation not already revealed? No; the 
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Way of Salvation is revealed, but the salvation 
itself is concealed, hid out of sight. Blessed be 
God for revealing the Way to us—it is a way of 
pleasantness, as many of us can testify; but if the 
way is so pleasant, what must the end be? If 
the road that leads to the city of God fills us with 
such wonderment and praise, what raptures and 
ecstasies will possess us once we find our feet on 
the golden pavements? “We know not what we 
shall be; but we know that when He shall appear, 
we shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as He 
is.’ We see Him as He was in the Revelation 
already granted us; we must have another Reve- 
lation to understand Him as He is, in this 
epistle called the Revelation of Jesus Christ: Ye 
Sabbath-school teachers and Bible students, imagine 
not that you will have to spend eternity in mental 
indolence. No; when you shall have exhausted 
the Revelation of the Way, the Revelation of the 
End will still remain; when you shall have gone 
through this Bible which teaches us how to attain 
salvation, there will be another Bible; the Bible of 
eternity, to disclose to your wondering gaze the 
contents of that salvation. The fact of salvation is 
already made sufficiently clear, the meaning of 
salvation is reserved for our study and adoration 
in the world to come. “Salvation ready to be 
revealed in the last time.” 


III. 
The Theologu of Suferings. 


*“ Wherein ye greatly rejoice, though now for a season, if need be, 
ye are in heaviness through manifold temptations ; that the 
trial of your faith, being much more precious than of gold 
that perisheth, though it be tried with fire, might be found 
unto praise and honour and glory at the appearing of Jesus 
Christ.”—1 Pursr i. 6, 7. 


ONE class of commentators take the word “ where- 
in” to refer to “salvation ready to be revealed in 
the last time,” of which mention is made in the 
preceding verse, salvation as the object and sub- 
stance of their joy. Others take it to refer to the 
“last time,” when salvation will be made mani- 
fest, the period in which Christian joy will reach 
maturity. But I am always disposed to adopt the 
larger and richer meaning, if that can be done 
without doing violence to the rules of syntax, as in 
the present instance ; and therefore think they are 
right who take the word to cover all that is said in 
verses 3-5. Christians rejoice in their Divine 
birth, in the inheritance reserved in. heaven for 
them, and not less in the fact that they are pre- 
served for it—for its full possession and fruition 
in the world to come. 
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In view of their present and future salvation, 
the early ‘believers, according to the text, “rejoiced 
greatly.” The word here used is a very strong 
word, signifying exulting, dancing for joy. I know 
not whether we are to understand it literally, that 
the primitive believers, like our forefathers in 
Wales, not so very many years ago, jumped, danced, 
leaped for very joy. Why not? The Gospel when 
first apprehended and embraced by men, who are 
strangers to the restraining influence of so-called 
culture, exerts almost an incontrollable power over 
the emotional nature. Some of us, though not very 
old, remember seeing our parents frantic with 
Christian joy, drunk, to use Scriptural phraseology, 
with the Holy Ghost, and we think none the worse 
of them for it. Some good, sedate, genteel London 
ministers wrote to Daniel Rowlands, the great 
Welsh revivalist, remonstrating with him for allow- 
ing such unseemly demonstrations of feeling on the 
part of his congregation as jumping and shouting. 
Daniel Rowlands, who was behind no man of his 
age in dignity of carriage and propriety of demean- 
our, replied rather significantly :—“ You call us 
Jumpers, we call you Sleepers,” hinting that jump- 
ing is as devout an exercise any day as sleeping. 
And Daniel Rowlands was right. Who knows but 
the same exhibition of feeling was witnessed also 
in the Apostolic Church? “ Wherein ye jump, 
leap, exult with joy, though now for a season, if 
need be, ye are in heaviness, through manifold 
temptations.” 

The contiguity of joy and heaviness in the text 
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suggests another question—The heaviness being 
obviously present, what about the joy? Is it 
present or future? A few expositors of great 
reputation, and among them Meyer and Dr. David 
Brown, answer that the “rejoicing” is decidedly 
future, not to be indulged in till the consummation 
of all things in the “last time.” But I feel con- 
strained to differ from them and adopt the view 
that the joy as well as the sorrow are present, con- 
temporaneous experiences in the same Christian 
consciousness. Just as geographers tell us there is 
a double current in the Straits of Gibraltar—one 
on the surface flowing from the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean, and another in the depth flowing 
back again from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic 
—so there is a double current in the life of every 
individual believer. “Now, for a season, if need 
be, ye are in heaviness through manifold tempta- 
tions ;” but underneath, deep down in your spirit, 
gushes up a strong spring of comfort, and ofttimes 
the heavier your trials the more bounding your joy. 
The joy and the sorrow are placed in juxtaposition 
in the text because they are often found in juxta- 
position in experience. “Troubled on every side, 
yet not distressed ; perplexed, but not in despair ; 
persecuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not 
destroyed.” In heaviness, and yet rejoicing greatly. 

The Apostle then proceeds to indicate the pur- 
pose of suffering, the object God has in view in 
permitting severe trials to befall His people. “If 
we are God’s people, reconciled to Him, adopted 
into His family, His Almightiness will defend us 
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against all calamities and protect us against all 
disappointments :” so argues natural reason. But 
the Apostle shows the reasoning to be false: God 
allows -His children to fall into divers temptations 
to prove them, to test their faith, to elicit their 
graces. Suffering is needful to promote your spiri- 
tual well-being, “that the trial, the test, the experi- 
ment of your faith, being much more precious than 
of gold that perisheth, though it be tried with fire, 
might. be found unto. praise and honour and glory 
at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” . Limiting the 
word “temptations” to sorrows or trials, as the 
context requires we should, and taking faith, not 
in its strict technical sense, but as synonymous with 
religion, of which it is the root and first link, the 
subject to which I now desire your attention is— 
The Divine purpose of suffering in rts relation to 
Jaith. 


I. Temptations or trials REVEAL Faith. “That 
your faith, being tried, tested, experimented upon, 
even as gold is tried, may be found unto praise 
and honour and glory.” 

1. Trials.on the one hand show us the evil that 
is in us. “The heart is desperately wicked above 
all things; who knoweth it?” More evil dwells 
in the heart than we have ever realised. But 
adversity flings a lurid light as of a lightning flash 
upon it, and enables us to read a little of the table 
of contents. Walking along the turnpike road, 
and casting only an occasional furtive glance at the 
distant wood, you catnot possibly form a proximate 
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idea of the multitude of birds and animals, small 
and great, which lie concealed in its coverts. But 
enter the wood, and these creatures will be waked 
up. Your footfall will frighten a rabbit here, which 
will scamper down the declivity in wild dismay. 
_Anon your approach will rouse the pheasant, and 
the sudden whir of her wing will make your blood 
start. By and by your whistle will flurry the 
blackbird, which will dance in fear and excitement 
from bough to bough. To have an adequate idea 
of the creatures which hide out of sight in the 
forest, you must traverse it. And what are our 
trials and troubles? Only wayfarers through the 

—dense dark forest of the heart, to fetch to our notice — 
the secret lusts lurking in the hidden recesses of 
our being, and the hard thoughts of God which lie 
latent in our bosom. “I never before could be- 
lieve,” exclaims the afflicted man, “that so many 
hard thoughts of God were nestling in my brain, 
and so many rebellious passions lodging in my 
heart.” God sends trouble to bring. out and make 
palpable that which is latent. 

. 2. Not only so, but afflictions further serve to 
evoke our good, to lead forth into visibility the 
faith, the hope, and the charity God in His loving- 
kindness has infused into our souls. Certain things 
will not disclose what is in. them save under pres- 
sure. Aromatic herbs will not diffuse their aroma 
till they are bruised. “You smell delightfully 
fragrant,” said the Gravel-walk to a bed of Camomile 
flowers under the window. “ We have been trodden 


upon,” replied the Camomiles. “Does that cause 
Cc 
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it?” asked the Gravel-walk; “treading on me 
produces no sweetness.” “Our natures are dif- 
ferent,” answered the Camomiles; “gravel-walks 
become only the harder by being trodden upon; 
but the effect on us is, that if pressed and bruised 
when the dew is on the ground, we smell all the © 
sweeter.” 
“This leaf? this stone? It is thy heart: 

It must be crushed by pain and smart, 

It must be cleansed by sorrow’s art— 

Ere it will yield a fragrance sweet, 

Ere it will shine, a jewel meet 

To lay before thy dear Lord’s feet.” 


“And Abraham sojourned in the Philistine’s 
land many days.” What next? “And it came to 
pass after these things that God did tempt—prove, 
try—Abraham.” The word here rendered “tempt ” 
the Septuagint translates “bore,” which, I am told, 
is its precise meaning. “And it came to pass after 
these things that God did bore through Abraham.” 
You saunter along the highway on a sultry day in” 
a dry summer, you pluck a leaf from the sweetbrier 
growing in the hedgerow, you smell it to revive 
your panting body and weary spirit. But how 
faint the scent! What do you do? You bore 
through the leaf with your nail, you press it hard 
between your finger and thumb, and in the pressure 
the perfume flows out and scents the air for yards 
round about you. Thus “Abraham sojourned in 
the Philistine’s land many days,’ he had almost 
degenerated into a Philistine himself—his spirit 
had waxed very dry; scarcely any difference wag 
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noticeable between him and the people of the land. 
But there is a difference notwithstanding, says 
God; I will bore through the old patriarch, I will 
press him hard—I will command him to offer up 
to me his Isaac, the son of the promise; and in 
the pressure his faith will reveal itself, the perfume 
of his character will flow out and sweeten the 
centuries. “ And it came to pass after these things 
that God did bore through Abraham,” “and _ his 
faith was counted to him for righteousness.” Simi- 
larly He deals with us in the present day—to draw 
forth our faith He is obliged to drive us to dire 
extremities, Yonder is a man who, like Abraham, 
has “sojourned many days in the Philistine’s land” 
—engrossed in business, absorbed in the world. 
His spirit has lost all its moisture; scarcely any 
difference is observable between him and the men 
of the world, whose lot is in this life. What is 
God’s treatment of him? Precisely the same as 
His treatment of Abraham—He bores through him, 
drives him hard, enjoins him to take his son, his 
only son Isaac or John or David, and offer him on 
a bed of sickness to Him; and in the ordeal the 
man’s faith asserts itself—hear him cry, “ The Lord 
gave, the Lord hath taken away, blessed be the 
name of the Lord.” 


II. Temptations or trials. STRENGTHEN Faith. 
“That your faith, being tried and certified, may be 
found unto praise and honour and glory,” and found 
stronger after trial than before. 

1, Bitters are the best tonic for the spiritual 
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man as for the physical. After a season of pro- 
longed prosperity in trade and of unalloyed happi- 
ness in the home a kind of indescribable lassitude 
creeps over our religious nature, and our graces 
seem to shed their leaves, to droop, and die. But 
the great Physician prescribes for us—He mixes a 
potion full of the bitterest ingredients, gives it us © 
in varying doses, large or small, according to the 
violence of the disease and the native strength of 
the constitution ; and ere long the effect becomes 
patent—the man is brought to a healthy, vigorous 
tone, fit to be employed in the Master’s service. 
He is strengthened in spirit—fortified in the inner 
man. Luxuries and sweatmeats relax, but bitter 
medicines invigorate, the system. 

All who are a little acquainted with gardening 
operations know how careful the gardener is to lop 
off all redundant growths which genial weather calls 
forth, growths which he significantly calls “ suckers,” 
because they drain away the sap which would other- 
wise go to form fruit. On just the same principle 
the Divine Husbandman treats the “ Trees of Right- 
eousness ” growing in His vineyard—He mercilessly 
lops off the worldly “suckers” which steal away 
the juice, the fatness, of your religion, and thereby 
drives the whole energy of your spirit back upon 
your faith. “Every branch that beareth fruit He 
purgeth it, that it may bring forth more fruit.” 
The word used for purging, that is to say, pruning, 
in this verse is kathairo; and it is interesting to 
notice the close resemblance between it and another 
word, kathaireo, signifying to destroy. Kathairo is 
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to purge; add one letter to it, and it means to kill. 
Thus a close resemblance obtains between prun- 
ing a tree and killing it—an unpractised spectator 
would naturally mistake the one process for the 
other. The gardener walks up to the beautiful 
outspreading tree, so luxuriantly green, and with 
his sharp hooked knife cuts into this branch and 
lops off that other. If you question him what he 
is doing he will answer that he is pruning it that 
it may bring forth more fruit; but it looks at the 
time very much like destroying it. And yonder is 
a mah, a well known professor of religion. God in 
His Providence begins to prune him. The Bedouin 
arabs take away his sheep and camels; the whirl- 
wind smites the four corners of the house, and at 
one terrible stroke all his children are slain; his 
wife turns disloyal and bids him curse God and die. 
Everything is gone, and he is left alone and naked 
—a victim withal to a terrible disease. Nothing 
in his possession save a heap of ashes and a bit of 
broken crockery wherewith to scrape himself. A 
terrible ordeal! God gives us to understand that 
thereby He was pruning Job: but if you interro- 
gated Job’s friends they would have ynmistakably 
replied He was destroying him. They mistook 
pruning for destroying—a mistake often made in 
our day. A “need-be” exists for severity on the 
part of God—not for punishment, but for chastise- 
ment; not for destruction, but for correction. 

2. Sorrows further invigorate faith, because they 
call it into frequent, yea, constant exercise. And 
it is an universally admitted truth that all our 
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natural faculties and spiritual graces grow in 
exercise. To be a, robust Christian, you must 
battle with difficulties. Jesus Christ is not the 
only Son of God who has been led of the Spirit 
into the wilderness to be tempted of the devil—to 
be tried in various ways with a view to the unfold- 
ing of his character. Oh no; this is part of the 
home discipline in the household of God. 

In Deut. xxxii. 11, God’s care of His people is 
compared to the eagle’s care of her brood. “As 
an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, 
beareth them on her wings,” so the Lord protects 
those who put their trust in Him. At first the 
eagle spreads her strong pinions over her young to 
keep them warm and defend them against danger. 
But they must not always abide in the nest. How 
then to train them to spread their wings and trust 
themselves to the air? The mother-eagle, it is 
said, forcibly tilts them over the edge of the nest 
to constrain them to extend their wings, but she is 
always near, in case their strength or skill fail 
them, to dash under them and upbear them on her 
broad back, till gradually by constant use the 
eaglets will soar aloft into the blue heavens and 
defy the rage of the wildest tempest. Yea, the 
higher blow the winds, the nearer heaven soar the 
eagles. That is God’s own comparison to set forth 
His treatment of His people. He judges it expedi- 
ent occasionally to break their nests, that they may 
be taught to trust themselves entirely and unre- 
servedly to the outspread pinions of their faith, 
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By degrees, however, they grow very bold and can 
chant with Habakkuk, “Although the fig-tree shall 
not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the vines; 
the labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields 
shall yield no meat; the flock shall be cut off from 
the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls; yet 
I will rejoice in the Lord, I will joy in the God of 
my salvation.” 

How are soldiers made? By dressing them up 
in gay uniforms and letting them swagger, with their 
swords dangling at their sides, on the barrack 
grounds? Ohno; soldiers are made really in war. 
We may in times of peace grow the raw stuff of 
which warriors are made, but their true education 
is administered amid whizzing bullets and roaring 
cannonades. And you are bidden “to endure hard- 
ness like good soldiers of Jesus Christ.” But how 
to drill you? By allowing you to lhe on feather 
beds and Jounge on luxurious sofas, and imbibe at 
your leisure milk and honey? Decidedly not ; to 
be soldiers worthy of the War of the Cross you must 
be accustomed to forced marches and hard service. 
You must ford streams and swim rivers, climb moun- 
tains and traverse deserts where no water is; and 
march many a long mile with the heavy knapsacks 
of sorrow on your backs. You grow strong in exercise. 
There is a “needs-be” that you should be tried. 


III. Temptations or trials puRIFY Faith. “That 
the trial, the purifying refining process of your faith, 
which is much more precious than that of gold 
which perisheth, though it be tried with fire, may 
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be found unto praise and honour and glory ”—com- 
pletely rid of every atom of dross, limpid, clear, 
translucent as the Water of Life itself. 

1. As already suggested, trials release it from the 
impurities which attach to it. Religion in this world 
lives among pots, and very black sooty pots they 
often are; and, as might be expected, it does not 
quite escape the defilement, “the corruption that is 
in the world through lust.” And God in His 
wisdom judges it expedient to cast it into the sea; 
but, as the pious Archbishop Leighton quaintly 
remarks, He does it “not to drown it, but to wash 
it.” Oh yes, even our very faith needs washing, 
its pure elements require to be separated from the 
dross so tenaciously clinging to it; but this process 
of separation is not an easy one, pleasant to flesh and 
blood, rather it requires the searching, penetrating 
action of the flame. Gold cannot be refined save 
by fire; and your character, your religion, cannot 
be made transparent save by tribulation. 

It is probably known to most of you that the word 
“tribulation ” means first to rub, to harrow ; then 
next to thresh. Each of these meanings, so akin to 
one another, carries in it a precious truth. Our 
nature requires to be broken up, harrowed, and 
thereby purified and- corrected. God sowed in the 
fair field of humanity good seed; but the enemy 
came and sowed tares and weeds and all poisonous 
herbs, which have grown marvellously and overrun 
the whole estate. Thorns, briers, and _thistles 
spring up as far as eye can see. Now God as the 
Divine Husbandman is resolved to clear the fields 
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of human nature, and especially His garden, the 
Church, of these rank prolific growths. How does 
He proceed? The Bible answers, By chastisement. 
See how yonder field is chastised by the farmer, 
how it is ploughed and harrowed lengthwise and 
crosswise, for the farmer well knows that that is 
the only way to check useless growths and make 
the field fertile. Cleanliness in the soil is essential 
to fertility. Similarly there is a “needs-be” that 
the big plough of “ manifold temptations ” tear us 
up. We may, in our ignorance, suppose God is 
doing it in anger;. but the issue will prove He is 
doing it in wisdom, “for our profit, that we may be 
partakers of His holiness.” “It was good for me 
to be afflicted, for before I was afllicted I erred.” 
His heart was growing wild, putting forth thorns 
and thistles. At length God drove the sharp 
plough of affliction through him, followed by the 
heavy harrow of tribulation ; the roots of the weeds 
were turned up and left to rot in the sun. The 
process was unusually severe, but its severity alone 
kept David from turning out an unprofitable servant. 
“It was good for me to be afflicted "—sickness 
makes souls white as well as faces. ; 

The secondary meaning is to thresh. This suggests 
to us the truth that God in sending tribulation is 
only threshing the character to separate the chaff 
from the wheat, the husk from the kernel. There 
is a great deal of chaff even in our religion, and God 
must winnow it. “Whose fan is in His hand, and 
He will thoroughly purge His floor, and gather His 
wheat into the garner; but the chaff He will burn 
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up with unquenchable fire.” Many notions you 
fondly cherish, many practices you tenaciously cling 
to, as the very essence of Christianity, will turn out 
to be chaff, and one of these next days they- will 
be flaring in the fire. What a prodigious heap the 
ashes of false theologies will make! God is even 
now threshing His Church, theology is being tried 
in the hottest fire of devout and sceptical criticism ; 
the worthless, the perishable will be consumed; but 
the gold—whatever is true and honest and valuable 
—will come out better and purer. 

By means of affliction God is rendering the char- 
acter more solid and pure. “Foolishness is bound 
in the heart of a child, but the rod of correction 
shall drive it far from him” (Prov. xxu. 15). Yes, 
the honest application of the rod to the young 
urchin’s back will by degrees drive the foolishness 
out of him. It will probably drive out many other 
things besides, groans and cries and tears perhaps; 
but never mind—it will drive out the nonsense too. 
Some of us owe more than we can tell to the birch- 
rod. The chastisement was not pleasant at the 
time; but when we witness the fruits in the sub- 
sequent life as embodied in more mellowed wisdom 
and deeper righteousness, we do not cease to thank 
our parents for the rod—it drove a great deal of 
foolish notions out of our heads and hearts. And 
thus the rod of correction in the hand of our 
heavenly Father will expel sin from many a heart 
which now cherishes it. “Consider the rod, and 
who hath ordained it”—-remember that the main 
object in view is your sanctification. 
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“ Amidst my list of blessings infinite 
Stands this the foremost, that my heart has bled ; 
For all I bless Thee, most for the severe.” 


2. Adversity, moreover, throws faith more upon 
its own proper resources, making it draw its aliment 
and inspiration more directly from God, from God 
as revealed in His Book. When all earthly props 
have been struck off, then the soul leans more than 
ever on her Beloved. In the midst of their most 
perplexing difficulties, believers ‘draw water with 
joy out of the wells of salvation.” These wells 
are always full. When earthly wells have all run 
dry, when wealth, renown, worldly pleasures yield 
no comfort, you may always calculate with unfailing 
certainty upon finding waters in these wells; and 
glad I am to add—the water is pure as crystal, and 
will carry purity into your system. The water you 
find in pools dug out by human wisdom, whether 
ancient or modern, is,not pure—far from it. Read 
the books of some moderns, and ten chances to one 
but that you will catch some dangerous epidemic 
before you are through ; men of celebrity, as celebrity 
now goes in England, propagate disease in the 
water which they furnish the rising generation of 
Englishmen and Welshmen wherewith to quench 
their intellectual thirst—their teaching carries foul- 
ness to the blood of the nation. But sickness, 
misfortunes, disappointments drive people to the 
Bible, and from it they imbibe salubrious water, 
and their souls gradually gather the ruddy glow of 
health. What other book has so purified the blood 
of human nature? What other book, by being 
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continually eaten and drunk, has so promoted the 
health of the race ? 

To make us forsake these earthly cisterns, not- 
withstanding their foulness, and betake ourselves to 
the Wells of Salvation, is hard work, and in order 
to that God has to embitter them, to turn our 
imaginary Elims into real Marahs. To wean us 
from earthly delights, the heavenly Father has to 
chastise us severely and frequently. Human mothers 
are sometimes sore perplexed how best to wean 
their little darlings. The old-fashioned method— 
my memory carries me back so far—was to anoint 
the breast with something pungent or bitter, till 
at length after many strenuous attempts the child 
would turn away in disgust to seek solace elsewhere. 
I find something parallel in God’s method of deal- 
ing with His children. “Surely I have behaved 
and quieted myself, as a child that is weaned of his 
mother; my soul is even as a weaned child.” 
What next? “Let Israel hope in the Lord from 
henceforth and for ever.” It was hard to wean 
the Psalmist’s soul—it clung to and hankered after 
this world’s sins and pleasures. Wherefore God 
was pleased to embitter the breasts of Mother- 
Earth, and as a consequence the Psalmist turned 
away from them with loathing and threw himself 
more unreservedly upon the Divine Father. “Let 
Israel hope in the Lord from henceforth and for 
ever ’—having\ done with idols, having finished 
with the creature, let her now draw all her comfort 
from the Creator.. “I am God Almighty,” said God 
to Abraham. Literally, “I am God All-sufficient ; ” 
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or, more accurately still, “I am God full of breasts.” 
The patriarch was probably suffering from a fit of 
despondency, fearing the kings whom he had routed 
the week before would confederate together and 
recover by force what he had taken by cunning. 
“But be not alarmed, Abraham,” says God; “I am 
God full of breasts, walk before me and be perfect.” 
If the breasts of Mother-Earth dry up, we can then 
turn to God and draw from His breasts; when we 
shall have done with the creature we can then turn 
to and live on the Creator, and draw all our sus- 
tenance from His infinite fulness. 


4. Temptations or trials BEAUTIFY Faith. “Ye 
are in heaviness through manifold temptations, that 
the trial of your faith, &.” This word “ manifold ” 
means first variegated, parti-coloured, changing hues. 
The temptations are many-coloured ; not cne uni- 
form dark or grey, but continually changing colours 
according to the exigencies of the time and the 
design of the Supreme Artist. . 

1. Trials evolve the latent beauty of faith. 
Faith is intrinsically a beautiful grace, but to dis- 
close its beauty it must often undergo the severe 
operations of chisel and hammer. Look at that 
huge slab of granite just excavated from the quarry 
—nothing very gainly in its appearance, nothing very 
attractive to the eye. Quite the reverse. But 
convey it to the sculptor’s studio; let him chisel it 
and grind down its roughnesses and angularities ; 
and ere twelve months are passed he shall have 
evolved out of that rough block lines of singular 
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beauty and curves of exceptional grace. Mark— 
the artist does not make those lines and curves, he 
only finds them and makes them appear what they 
always were, even when lying in the dark cold 
interior of the huge rock. Thus faith has lying 
latent in it lines and curves of exceptional loveli- 
ness; but to evolve them, to bring them forth into 
visibility, it has to be much shaped and chiselled. 
The beauty is there originally, afflictions serve to 
exhibit it. 

2. But it is also true that sorrows impart beauty 
to faith, a kind of weird-like fascination that makes 
it, in its struggle with obstacles, a “spectacle worthy 
of the gods.” God throws the Christian into 
“many-coloured ” afflictions that he may be thereby 
adorned and made meet to enter the society of 
heaven. He makes His church a coat of many 
colours to show His love to her and appreciation of 
her. “She shall be brought unto the King in 
raiment of needlework,” and the raiment will be 
gay with bright colours, all the more beautiful 
because of their harmony. The threads woven 
into the garment shall have been all dyed in the 
“many-coloured” sorrows to correspond perfectly 
to the Divine pattern. What a lovely pattern, 
what a beautiful costume will it be—the nuptial 
costume of the Bride of the King’s Son! Some of 
the most famous pictures of olden times were 
wrought in tapestry, threads of various hues being 
woven by deft hands into the web according to the 
requirements of the idea to be set forth. And God 
is working out.a glorious picture in tapestry —He 
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is weaving His own ideas with His own swift 
shuttle into the woof and web of time; and He 
requires threads of various colours to give an 
adequate embodiment to his thoughts. Does He 
need a scarlet thread? Down with the Christian 
to the dyeing cauldron of affliction, and presently 
he comes out of the right shade. Does He need 
violet ? Down again with another Christian to the 
cauldron, and by and by he emerges out of the 
right colour. “ Variegated temptations ” that your 
faith may catch the needed hue. 

Yonder is a porcelain vase just fashioned ; it is 
now in the decorator’s hands, who paints on it 
various pretty and delicate figures—here and there 
he paints a passage of Scripture. Presently he 
passes it into the hands of another who glazes it, 
who in his turn passes it on to a third.. But what is 
the third doing? Why, he is putting the vase into 
a hot oven. “Sir,” we exclaim, “ you will spoil your 
ware, and your Jabour will be in vain.” Smiling 
at our alarm, he placidly replies, “Gentlemen, I will 
take care that the vase suffers no injury. I put it 
into the oven to enhance its value, for I mean thus to 
burn in what has been painted on it, which would 
otherwise wash off. There—it is finished now,” 
he adds, “and you may wash that vase for twelve 
months without making any impression on the 
colours. They are burnt in, sirs, burnt in.” Simi- 
larly God burns in verses of the Bible into our 
experience. Having infused His grace into us in 
regeneration, and made wholesome impressions on 
the mind through the ministry of the Word, He con- 
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signs us to the furnace of affliction that they may 
be burnt into the very core of our being, so burnt 
that nothing will ever again erase them. “ That 
your faith may be found unto praise and honour 
and glory at the appearing of Jesus Christ.” 

“That your faith may be found,” not simply 
be, “unto praise and honour and glory at the 
appearing of Jesus Christ.” This word “found” 
hints that at the second advent of Christ there will 
be made a judicial, searching investigation into our 
faith. Will it stand the test? Will your faith 
be then “found?” You will be found—no 
mistake about that. Oh yes, yow will be found, 
but will your faith be found? or will it have 
been reduced to grey ashes in the conflagration of 
the last day? “The Son of Man when He cometh, 
shall He find faith on the earth?” MHe shall find 
men, sinners, professors; but shall He find faith ? 
Have you a religion that will bear the test of 
adversity in life and the more searching tests of 
judgment at the end of life, without being burnt 
up and made to vanish in smoke and stench? A 
telling story was related to me the other day of 
the late Rev. William Jones, Wisconsin, the elder 
brother of the great Jones of Talysarn. As he 
was addressing his congregation for nearly the last 
time, he told them he had been lately preparing 
for death and judgment. “I looked carefully into 
my pack,” said he, a Welsh colloquialism for inward 
inspection, “to see’ if I had anything that would 
come with me unscorched through the fires of Judg- 
ment. Methought of my good works, but at the 
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first touch of the fire they seemed to blaze up; 
then I looked up my prayers and sermons, but as 
they approached the fire they began to shrivel up, 
and off they went in a white blaze. I feared I 
had nothing that would come with me to eternity. 
I again searched my pack more diligently than 
before, and at the very bottom I found a piece of 
paper, and on it legibly written and duly signed 
the covenant I made with God when I was a young 
man between the mountains of Carnarvonshire; I 
felt then, I feel now, that I will venture the Fire 
and the Judgment with that bit of paper in my 
hand; let what will be burnt up, that bit of paper 
will escape unscorched by the flames, untouched 
by the fierce heat. I shall be dying soon; but I 
mean to go to eternity with that bit of paper in 
my hand.” Men and women, you will be found; 
will your faith be found? Will it be found unto 
your honour and praise and glory? Will it be 
found unto the Saviour’s honour and praise and 
glory ? Have you anything that will come with 
you, unharmed by the fierce heat of the Last Day ? 


(AGo 


IV. 
Salbation—tts Subjectibe Elements. 


‘“‘Whom having not seen, ye love; in whom, though now ye see 
Him not, yet believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable aud 
full of glory : receiving the end of your faith, even the salva- 
tion of your souls.”—Sr, PETER i. 8, 9. 


In the preceding verses the Apostle has been speak- 
ing of the exceeding joy of primitive Christians in 
the midst of all their bodily trials and worldly 
privations. Driven from home, robbed of their 
substance, injured in person and reputation, they 
yet greatly rejoiced. What, then, was the secret 
source of their joy, their invisible support in afflic- 
tion? The Apostle answers in the words we have 
just read as a text: “Whom having not seen, ye 
love; in whom, though now ye see Him not, yet 
believing, ye rejoice with joy unspeakable and full 
of glory: receiving the end of your faith, even the 
salvation of your souls.” Jesus Christ—their faith 
in Him and love to Him—accounts for this phe- 
nomenon of exquisite joy in Christian experience, 
a phenomenon so strange that it baffles philosophy, 
not only to produce it, but even to explain it. 
Let us now contemplate in succession the various 
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elements here enumerated as constituting the serene 
experience of these dispersed saints. 


I. The first to be mentioned is Faira. “In 
whom, though now ye see Him not, yet believing.” 

1. Faith is the first Christian grace. I do not 
say it is the greatest, but unquestionably it is the 
first. With it you are a Christian—not a perfect 
Christian by any means, but a Christian neverthe- 
less; without it you are no Christian at all. No 
matter how high your literary acquirements, how 
profound your scientific investigations, how erudite 
your Biblical knowledge, if you possess not the 
grace of faith you are no Christian at all—you are 
but a learned, highly cultivated pagan. Faith is 
the first step in the Christian life; wherefore it is 
that we call upon the ungodly to believe. But 
faith is the gift of God, you say. Just so; but 
His gift to the godly or to the ungodly? Not to 
the godly only, but to the ungodly also. Theo- 
logical controversy has much blurred our vision on 
this point; faith, remember, is the gift of God, but 
His gift in the first instance to those who are 
without it. Therefore unbelievers are, summoned 
to exercise faith in the Lord Jesus. 

2. This faith, the text teaches us, is a personal 
trust in a personal Saviour. It is more than 
intellectual assent, even heart-reliance. “ Who is 
this that cometh up from the wilderness, leaning 
upon her beloved?” In this question leaning is 
made synonymous with faith. Indeed, the word 
whereby faith is ordinarily expressed in the Old 
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Testament signifies leaning or staying. It is the 
very word used to describe Saul “leaning upon his 
spear” (2 Sam. ia 6), and from which is derived the 
word “ staff,” whereby a man is supported in weak- 
ness. Faith in Jesus Christ, then, is a moral reli- 
~ance, a leaning upon Him as upon a sure support. 
Man is created a dependent being, that is, a being 
who leans upon another; and his first sin was to 
claim independence, to attempt to stand by himself. 
But man cannot so stand; and the first step in his 
recovery is for him to resume his proper posture 
as a creature originally made to lean, to rely, to 
depend upon another. In accordance with the 
above signification of the word faith, it further con- 
tains a tacit allusion to a child nestling itself in 
the bosom, and poising itself on the folded arms, of 
its parent. “Abraham believed in God, and it was 
counted to him for righteousness.” “ Abraham be- 
lieved in God”—supported himself on God as a 
child on the arms of its father; and such an 
attitude was accounted to him for righteousness, 
was deemed the right and becoming posture for a 
creature, and especially a sinner, to take. 

This trust is not only personal on the part of the 
subject, but personal also in reference to the object. 
It is faith in Christ—in the personal Saviour. Not 
faith in doctrines, at all events to begin with, but 
ina Person. That this faith is to grow from the 
Person to the doctrines concerning Him and the 
work He accomplished on our behalf is not to be 
denied. But at the start, at any rate, it is faith 
in the Person of Christ. Sinners are not called to 
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believe in the Thirty-Nine Articles or in the Atha- 
nasian Creed in order to be saved—the creed is for 
believers, not for unbelievers; for the church, not 
for the world. What, then, is the demand made 
upon the unconverted? Simply to believe in Jesus 
Christ as a personal Saviour. If you are Christians 
already, I expect you to believe more or less in the 
great creeds of Christendom; but if you are still in 
the world, I only call upon you now to believe 
simply in Jesus Christ as able to do for you what 
you cannot do for yourselves. Do not trouble 
yourselves about the Confession of Faith or the 
Assembly’s Catechism—simply cast yourselves as 
lost sinners upon One able to save you. 

And not only you are not enjoined to exercise 
faith in man-constructed systems of Theology, but 
you are not even invited, in the first instance, to 
believe anything about the Bible or anything in the 
Bible apart from the Person of Jesus Christ. You 
are not expected to swallow the Mosaic cosmogony 
or even the doctrine of the Inspiration of Holy 
Writ; but you are to come, guilty, polluted sinners 
as you are, to an able and willing Saviour. And 
having once put your trust in Him, your faith 
will gradually extend its horizon and take into 
its expansive embrace the fundamental doctrines 
of Christianity as expounded in the acknowledged 
standards of Christian theology. Those who com- 
panied with Jesus on the earth, and first listened 
with a vague, dim, indefinable wonderment to His 
discourses, were not called upon to exercise their 
faith, or their intellect even, on the so-called dogmas 
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of Christianity ; they were only expected to believe 
in Him—other things would gradually dawn upon 
the eyes of their understanding as they were able 
to bear them. The poor dispersed exiles of the Dis- 
persion, to whom St. Peter addresses this Epistle, 
would plead ignorance of the fine metaphysical 
distinctions emphasised in the Athanasian Creed ; 
but still they stretched forth the trembling hand 
of their faith and maintained a firm grip on the 
person of Jesus Christ—they held fast their pro- 
fession of faith in Him, in nothing else. Persecu- 
tion, exile, maltreatment, loss of property, could not 
induce them to relax their hold—they clung to Him 
as for very life. 

3. Their faith was, moreover, a faith in an 
invisible Saviour. “In whom, though now ye see 
Him not, yet believing.” Peter and his fellow 
disciples had seen Him, heard Him, touched Him; 
the Christians of the Dispersion, however, had never 
set eyes on Him, and yet they believed. Sermons 
have been preached on this text to show the disad- 
vantages of sight; but evidently the Apostle here 
considers the disadvantages to attach to the want 
of sight. But though these hard-driven Christians 
had believed in Him without any ocular demonstra- 
tion of His existence or beneficence, yet it must not 
be inferred that they did so in ignorance or pre- 
sumption. “Faith, they say, is venture, John 
Evans,” remarked the Rev. Thomas Charles of Bala, 
the founder of Sabbath schools in Wales and of the 
Bible Society in London, to an old lay preacher of 
the same place.. “Yes,” replied the venerable old 
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man, “but she never ventures without eyes in her 
head.” Though these primitive believers had not 
seen the Saviour with their eyes of flesh, yet they 
had the eyes of their mind fixed in a long loving 
gaze on Him. What was true of the Galatian 
saints when they first believed holds good also of 
these sojourners of the Dispersion. “O foolish 
Galatians, who hath bewitched you, that ye should 
not obey the truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ ° 
hath been evidently set forth, crucified among 
you?” (Gal. ili, 1.) “Evidently set forth,” graphi- 
cally portrayed, vividly described in the ministry 
of the Gospel—so much so that the tragedy of 
Calvary had been re-enacted in Galatia, that the 
crucifixion had been repeated among them as truly, 
though not as materially, as among the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem. 


II. The second element is LoveE. “ Whom, hav- 
ing not seen, ye love.” 

1. Love is one essential element of the Chris- 
tian religion. _Mark—I do not say of religion, but 
of the Christian religion, This it is indeed which 
distinguishes the Christian religion from the other 
religions of the world. Take any heathen religion 
you please, and you will find that “fear” is the 
radical virtue—fear of the gods, fear of invisible 
beings, fear of the unseen world. Hence the word 
ordinarily used to designate piety (evkaBeva) means 
primarily fear. 

In this respect Judaism belonged to the same 
class as the so-called natural religions. Viewed as 
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a subjective religion, fear was the predominant 
factor. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” “Fear God and keep His commandments, 
for this is the whole duty of man.” Despite all 
their endeavours after a higher life, a sombre, dark- 
some element characterised the inward experience 
of ancient Hebrew saints, To Christian believers 
the Apostle says—‘“ Ye have not received the spirit 
of bondage again to fear,” implying that that was 
the spirit infused into them by their prior religions, 
whether Jewish or Gentile. Their former estate was 
one of bondage—sin, like an incubus, was weigh- 
ing heavily on their conscience ; shadows of coming 
evils were lying thick athwart their paths; and a 
consciousness of bondage always begets fear. Is 
not that the clue to the history of our own Welsh 
nation during the last few hundred years? Since 
our compulsory subjugation to the Saxon yoke the 
spirit of manly independence seems to have died 
out of us, the revival of which, however, during the 
last decade we hail with delight. We let go our 
hold on education and the fine arts; got into the 
habit of cringing to every adventurer from beyond 
the Marches who happened to settle in our midst; 
and as a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so we 
opened not our mouths whilst the nation was being 
shorn by episcopal and other shepherds, whose sole 
solicitude was for the wool, and not for the flocks 
committed to their care. Hence gradually arose a 
spirit of deep distrust, cowardly fear, and mournful 
presentiments. How else to account for the fact 
that almost all our hymns are doleful, that our 
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most popular tunes are pitched in the minor key, 
that we have contracted a tearful accentuation and 
a weeping intonation? The triumphant Saxons 
cannot understand the strain of sad melancholy 
running through our literature, and probably they 
never will. But we understand it; there is in our 
nature a deep substratum of sadness, involuntary 
on our part, engendered by centuries of oppression. 
The spirit of bondage always tends to fear. 

The Christian religion, however, elevates love to 
the supreme throne—love to God and love to men, 
This is, perhaps, one of its most distinguishing 
features, the prominence it gives to love. Jesus 
Christ addresses each one of us as He did Simon 
Peter, “ Lovest thou me?” Not, obeyest or under- 
standest, but lovest thou me? And I am happy 
to think that millions can answer with the Apostle, 
“Lord, Thou knowest all things; Thou knowest 
that we love Thee. We disobey Thee often, but 
still we love Thee; we fail to understand Thee fre- 
quently, but still we love Thee.” 

2. He claims and He gets our supreme love. 
His place in our affection is unique—He enjoys a 
love deeper, profounder, more lasting, than that of 
father or mother, of brother or sister. ° “Love the 
Lord thy God with all thy mind, with ad/ thy heart, 
with ad/ thy strength ;” and it is in the love of the 
saints to God in Christ that this precept is fulfilled. 
They love one another warmly and tenderly; but 
they are capable of more love than can be bestowed 
upon a mere creature, however great and worthy ; 
they can give more love than any creature can 
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receive. All the mind, all the heart, all the 
strength, cannot go, however hard squeezed, into 
our love of the creature; but Jesus Christ claims 
all, and is great enough to receive all. His loveli- 
ness absorbs our whole affection. “As the apple- 
tree among the trees of the wood, so is my beloved 
among the sons.” Not as the apple-tree among 
the trees of the garden, trees that blossom lke 
itself, but as the apple-tree excels in beauty and 
fragrance the ordinary trees of the wood, so does 
Jesus Christ excel all human celebrities in the 
beauty of His person and the loveliness of His 
character. 

3. These strangers of the Dispersion evinced their 
supreme love of the Saviour by suffering themselves 
to be despoiled of all their possessions rather than 
deny Him. Their love was sorely tested. Their 
adherence to Him meant in most cases the sever- 
ance of all earthly ties—it meant an absolute 
change of religion, of all things the most difficult to 
be abandoned or changed. Men are more attached 
to their religions and to their gods than to any other 
possessions, material or mental. Plutarch’s words 
will bear to be quoted once more: “If you travel 
through the world, well you may find cities without 
walls, without literature, without kings, not peopled 
and inhabited, moneyless and such as desire no 
coin, which know not what theatres or public halls 
of bodily exercise mean; but never was there, nor 
ever shall be, any one city seen without temple, 
church, or chapel, without some god or other, which 
useth no prayers nor oaths, no prophecies and divi- 
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nations, no sacrifices either to obtain good bless- 
ings or to avert heavy curses and calamities; nay, 
methinks a man should sooner find a city built in 
the air without any plot of ground whereon it is 
seated, than that any commonwealth altogether 
void of religion and the opinion of the gods should 
either be first established, or afterwards preserved 
and maintained in that estate.” According to the 
noble words just cited, every nation has its system 
of religion, its god. Listen again to words of still 
grander import and of still more majestic tread— 
“For pass over the isles of Chittim, and see; and 
send unto Kedar, and consider diligently, and see 
if there be such a thing: Hath a nation changed 
its gods, which are yet no gods?” (Jer. ii. 10, II.) 
Such a thing was never known. Men will change 
their dynasties, their countries, their all, rather than 
their gods. Yet so great is the expulsive power of the 
new affection these poor people conceived for Christ’s 
person and character that they gave up all and fol- 
lowed Him. And no spectacle of this nineteenth 
century is so grand and imposing as millions of 
men and women on the five continents inviolably 
bound to an invisible Person by the irrefragable 
bonds of the most sacred and devoted love. Among 
the illustrious names of history, how few are they 
who are loved! Turn to the group of philosophers 
—which of them is loved? Plato? Aristotle ? 
Bacon ?. Spinoza? Leibnitz? I leave you to dis- 
cover the answer. Gaze on another group of great 
and benevolent men—the founders of religions. 
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Which of them is loved? Moses, Buddha, Con- 
fucius, Mahomet? However much they are vene- 
rated, devotion to them is not warmed by a single 
pulse of love. Fix your eyes one moment longer 
on the bright galaxy of celebrated soldiers and 
conquerors—is mankind’s contemplation of them 
illuminated by the flaming ardours of affection ? 
Let one of the greatest of them answer as he sits 
musing on the rocks of St. Helena: “I tell you I 
know men, and Jesus Christ is not a man.... 
You speak of Cesar, of Alexander, of their con- 
quests, and of the enthusiasm which they kindled 
in the hearts of their soldiers; but can you con- 
ceive of a dead man making conquests, with an 
army faithful and entirely devoted to his memory ? 
My armies have forgotten me even while living, 
as the Carthaginian army forgot Hannibal. Such 
is our power. A single battle lost crushes us, 
and adversity scatters our friends. . . . Alexander, 
Cesar, Charlemagne, and myself founded empires. 
But on what did we rest the creations of our 
genius ? Upon force. Jesus Christ alone founded 
His empire upon love; and, at this hour, millions 
of men would die for Him. . . . Christ speaks, and 
at once generations become His by stricter, closer 
ties than those of blood—by the most sacred, the 
most indissoluble, of unions. He lights up the 
flames of a love which prevails over every other 
love. The founders of other religions never con- 
ceived of this mystical love, which is the essence 
of Christianity, and is beautifully called charity. 
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In every attempt to effect this thing, namely, to 
make himself beloved, man deeply feels his own 
impotence. So that Christ’s greatest miracle un- 
doubtedly is the reign of charity. 

“JT have so inspired multitudes that they would 
die for me. God forbid that I should form any 
comparison between the enthusiasm of the soldier 
and Christian charity, which are as unlike as their 
cause. But, after all, my presence was necessary : 
the lightning of my eye, my voice, a word from 
me, then the sacred fire was kindled in their hearts. 
I do, indeed, possess the secret of this magical 
power which lifts the soul; but I could never 
impart it to any one. None of my generals ever 
learned it from me. Nor have I the means of 
perpetuating my name and love for me in the 
hearts of men, and to effect these things without 
physical means. Now that I am at St. Helena, 
now that I am alone, chained upon this rock, who 
fights and wins empires for me? who are the 
courtiers of my misfortunes? who thinks of me? 
who makes effort for me in Europe? where are my 
friends ? 

“Such is the fate of great men! So it was with 
Cesar and Alexander. And I, too, am forgotten; 
and the name of a conqueror and an emperor is a 
college theme! Our exploits are tasks given to 
pupils by their tutors, who sit in judgment upon 
us, awarding censure or praise. . . . What an abyss 
between my deep misery and the eternal reign of 
Christ, which is proclaimed, loved, adored, and which 
is extending over all the earth!” 
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III. The inevitable resultant of the preceding 
element is Joy. “Ye rejoice with joy unspeakable 
and full of glory.” - 

I. Joy is an essential element in the religion of 
Jesus Christ; not joy to the exclusion of sorrow, 
but joy in the midst thereof. Peter could address 
his afflicted readers in the language of his beloved 
brother Paul—“ Ye rejoice in tribulation.” Their 
trials were manifold and heavy; still they rejoiced 
with joy unspeakable and full of glory. This fact 
of spiritual joy is undeniable; inexplicable also on 
any principle of human philosophy. And it is our 
duty, as it is our privilege, as followers of Jesus 
Christ, to cultivate this spiritual emotion of joy. 
Alas! the numbers which wilfully deprive them- 
selves of the solid comforts their Christianity is 
intended to minister. 

To borrow an illustration: there are two lines of 
railway running from London to the Crystal Palace, 
and no doubt most of you have some time or other 
travelled along either, if not both, of them. One is 
known as the Low Level Line, along which it fell 
to my lot to travel a month ago, in company with 
a much respected elder in one of our metropolitan 
churches, to witness a fine display of the natural 
products of our gardens and fruit-trees—a study 
too much neglected, both from a financial and 
esthetic point of view, by the masses of our coun- 
trymen, for after all no school compares in effici- 
ency with that of Dame Nature. As we travelled 
along this line, we could not help remarking to 
one another on the dreariness of the journey—no' 
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scenery to gladden our eyes, only steep bare em- 
bankments on each side, with an occasional gravel- 
pit to diversify the view. And when we reached 
our journey’s end, we had to wend our way up 
through slanting corridor after slanting corridor 
before we found ourselves amid the fairy wonders 
and beauties of that Palace of Crystal. There is, 
however, another line, known as the High Level 
Line—more pleasant far to journey by. This runs 
at a good elevation through the open country, and 
from the carriage windows you may witness one 
of the most luxurious bits of landscape to be seen 
anywhere in England ; and the train runs right into 
the Palace, on a level with the main floor of the 
magical structure, thus dispensing with the necessity 
of climbing the corridors. Similarly there are two 
lines, they say, running to heaven—the Low Level 
and the High Level. Many, alas! by predilection 
or accident, travel along the Low Level Line; gloom 
always enshrouds their spirits, clouds always hang 
on their eyebrows, sorrow always darkens their 
countenances. Still they are safe enough of their 
destination. Others, again, travel along the High 
Level Line; their eyes glisten like orjent pearls 
smitten by the sun, their faces beam with translucent 
joy, as they prosecute their journey through sceneries 
of unsurpassed beauty; and, allowing their eyes to 
rove towards the distant horizon, they behold the 
“Jand that is afar off and the King in His beauty,” 
and their hearts are ravished with delight. For 
your own comfort, for the credit of your profession, 
eagerly seek to taste of the joy of God’s salvation. 
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2. As already stated, this joy not only defies 
philosophy to explain it, but language to express it— 
“joy unspeakable,” that cannot be told out. When 
Paul was snatched up “into Paradise, he heard un- 
speakable words, which it is not lawful for a man 
to utter ”—things too great to be forced into lan- 
suage, things too weighty to be put in words,—the 
laws of Grammar would snap like dried twigs under 
the strain. Peter in the text speaks of another 
class of things which are unutterable—not the joy 
of heaven, but that of Christian experience. The 
Christian cannot tell it forth. 

‘This perhaps means two things. First, that the 
innermost joy of the Christian’s heart is too divine 
a thing, of too delicate a texture, to be exposed to 
the curious, unhallowed view of worldlings. “That 
is a secret between me and the Man,” remarked a 
well-known aged saint of Ceunant, who, notwith- 
standing his poverty and ignorance, possessed all 
the truest instincts of the Christian gentleman, when 
he was questioned too closely concerning his closet 
‘ prayers. And we all know of experiences too 
sacred, too precious and sweet, to be exposed to 
every gazer’s eyes. No admittance was permitted 
of old to the Holiest of All except to the high 
priest, and even to him only once a year—a thick 
impenetrable veil intervened between it and the 
promiscuous crowd. Thus the Holiest of All in 
Christian experience has a veil drawn over it, to 
shut it off from all save the Great High Priest; 
we cannot express our most cherished and sacred 
convictions in the hearing of the motley rabble, and 
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the once or twice we have essayed it our cheeks 
glowed with the burning blush. We lift the veil 
only to the High Priest ; our most beloved brethren 
are not admitted farther than the Holy Place, 
whereas the majority of men must remain outside 
in the court of the Gentiles. “Wisdom we speak 
among the perfect:” to utter it in the hearing of 
the uninitiated and unsympathetic would be only 
to “cast our pearls before swine,” which would 
again return to us in the form of coarse ribald jests 
to “rend” our feelings and hurt our most delicate 
sensibilities. Those who volubly and unblushinely 
blurt out their experiences in the corners of the 
streets not only betray a lamentable lack of Chris- 
tian modesty and reverence, but do violence to the 
profoundest instincts of human nature. 

Second, the words doubtless mean that the joy 
which wells up in the Christian’s heart cannot be 
conveyed in language, being too subtle and volatile 
a thing, evaporating in the very attempt to pour it 
from the heart into the bottles of grammatical con- 
struction. It cannot be told out. Hence Christians, 
after exhausting all the vocabulary at their com- 
mand, feel the utter inadequacy of their highest 
efforts. Charles Wesley’s tongue poured forth sweetest 
thoughts in most melodious measures, but so rich and 
exuberant were the emotions gushing up within him 
that he deeply lamented the poverty of his speech. 


“ Oh for a thousand tongues to sing 
My great Redeemer’s praise ; 

The glories of my God and King, 
The triumphs of His grace.” 
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3. This joy is further declared to be “full of 
glory,” or already glorified. Whereas the world- 
ling’s joy is as hes “crackling of thorns under a 
pot,” blazing away at the time, but without a core 
of heat, and soon dying out into grey ashes, having 
no solidity and permanence, the joy of the believer 
is already glorified. What does this mean? Two 
things. First, that the inner centre of this joy is 
already white and glowing. All worldly joy has 
in it a heart of blackness, unrelieved by a ray of 
light, and wanting that inner serenity which no 
outward trouble can disturb or bedim, though pre- 
senting in the outside circumference the rugged 
edge of boisterous merriment. The negro slaves of 
the Southern States were reported to be exceedingly 
merry, no class of men indulged in more laughter ; 
but how egregiously wrong would be the conclusion 
that they were therefore the happiest class of men 
in America. Their loud laughter and giggling © 
dance were only an unintentional set-off to the 
dismal load of sorrow that was almost crushing to 
death their overburdened spirits. So also the un- 
believer’s joy; notwithstanding his apparent non- 
chalance and boundless jollity, at the core thereof 
there lies a guilty dread, a “certain fearful looking 
for of judgment and fiery indignation.” Yes, conceal 
it as they may, unbelievers cannot shake off the 
hideous nightmare. But genuine, sincere Christians 
are conscious of a “great light” deep down in their 
spirits ; the Sun behind the sun has risen over the 
remotest rim of their spiritual firmament, and is 
fast driving the clouds away. To the obtuse eye 
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of sense the clouds look dense and thick—persecu- 
tion, robbery, imprisonment, banishment; but watch 
carefully and you will discover that the Sun behind 
is shooting His sharp beams into them, and that 
by degrees He is tinging their fringes with His own 
golden vermilion, and that slowly He is trans- 
figuring the whole face of their inner heaven, 
making the erstwhile black clouds look a harvest 
of red roses, the leaves all scattered about in the 
wildest, but at the same time the most beautiful, 
profusion. The first century of the Christian era 
has been made for ever memorable by the marvel- 
lous manner whereby the “manifold temptations ” 
of primitive Christians were transformed, as already 
pointed out, into “many-coloured sorrows.” Chris- 
tianity had potency enough to transfigure, not their 
joy only, but even their sufferings. The sombre 
clouds of sorrow, converted by the vitalising energy 
of the new religion into golden ornaments, beauti- 
fully adorn the horizon of history, thereby furnish- 
ing cultivators of Art with their most interesting 
studies, and supplying them with subjects fraught 
with the biggest meanings that could ever enter 
the heart of man. 


. 


“ Judge not the Lord by feeble sense, 
But trust Him for His grace ; 
Behind a frowning Providence 
He hides a smiling face.” 


Second, this joy has the evidence in itself of its 
ultimate glorification in the world to come. The 
process has been begun here, it will be perfected 
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yonder. “Receiving the end of your faith, even 
the salvation of your souls.” You do not now re- 
ceive the salvation of your bodies—that awaits you 
in the future; but you do now receive the salva- 
tion of your souls. You do now and here, in this 
present life, experience a power within you which 
rescues you from the dominion of sin and delivers 
you from the tyranny of your own unhallowed 
lusts. 

But the words look forward to the future for 
their fulfilment, when the present salvation will 
issue in full and complete deliverance of soul and 
body from the bondage of sin and corruption. No 
wonder, therefore, that some propose to substitute 
“reward” for “end,” both meanings being included 
in the original—“ receiving the reward of your 
faith.” Not the wages, but the reward. The final 
salvation is too grand, too glorious, to be viewed 
as wages; for in wages a ratio is observed between 
work done and payment made; but the salvation 
of the Gospel is out of all proportion to the intrinsic 
value of faith. Our future bliss will not be wages 
paid us, but reward given us by the sovereign grace 
of God. 

One of the principal elements in this bliss will 
be a direct bodily vision of the Saviour. The pre- 
ceding verse speaks of the “appearing of Jesus 
Christ,” when He will be again seen, forming a 
happy contrast to the present period when He is 
“not seen.” He will “appear,” meaning that ‘not 
only He will present Himself to the sight of His 
creatures, but that He will unveil Himself, draw 
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out and exhibit the glory that lies concealed in 
the depths of His wondrous personality. He will 
appear in glory, clad in the dazzling radiance of 
His Divine Nature, as the meridian sun appears 
enveloped in the effulgence of his own bright beams. 
We shall see Him “as He is:” not as He was in 
the days of His humiliation, but as He is now in 
His state of glorification. 

And in proportion to the strength of our faith 
in Him and the ardour of our love to Him is our 
longing for the “day of His revelation.” Primitive 
believers yearned intensely for His Second Coming, 
the doctrine concerning which has practically van- 
ished from the theology of the great majority of 
modern churches. The frequency with which St. 
Peter and St. Paul refer to the Second Advent is of 
itself a sufficient proof of the prominence given 
this doctrine in Apostolic teaching, and of the 
ardent longing of the early churches for its actual 
verification. But believers now-a-days, weary with 
watching, have fallen asleep. The, Church occa- 
sionally dreams fitfully and incoherently of His 
approach ; but there is no active watching, no ener- 
getic hoping. “He which testifieth these things 
saith, Surely I come quickly.” “Amen,” quickly 
responded St. John the Divine, “even so, come, 
Lord Jesus.” His eye glistened and his heart 
throbbed with unspeakable joy at the announce- 
ment. But if the voice were heard to-day, if the 
ery suddenly rent the blue sky above us, “Lo, the 
Bridegroom cometh,” many of us would turn pale 
with alarm and shriek in utter dismay, and say, not 
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“Come quickly, Lord Jesus,’ but “Not to-day, 
blessed Lord, we are not yet ready for Thy pre- 
sence.” God grant. that we may be kept watching 
through the long weary hours of our religious 
night, so that when He cometh we shall be well 
prepared to go out and meet Him with our lamps 
trimmed and our lights bright. 


le le 


V. 
Salbation—the Central Subject of Studv. 


‘Of which salvation the prophets have enquired and searched dili- 
gently, who prophesied of the grace that should come unto 
you; searching what or what manner of time the Spirit of 
Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified be- 
forehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that should 
follow. Unto whom it was revealed, that not unto them- 
selves, but unto us they did minister the things, which are now 
reported unto you by them that have preached the Gospel 
unto you with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven ; which 
things the angels desire to look into,”—1 PETER i. 10-12, 


THE end or ultimate purpose of faith is the salvation 
of the soul. Many subordinate purposes are answered 
by it besides: it brings comfort in trouble, nerves 
the arm to do valiantly for God; it even enables 
the understanding to apprehend more clearly and 
forcibly the great truths of Divine Revelation. 
“Understand that you may believe” is the funda- 
mental maxim of modern science. “ Believe that 
you may understand” is the recognised principle of 
theology from the days of St. Augustine down to our 
own. Many a verse, which presents a dark front 
to the intellect, becomes comparatively luminous 
the moment it is believed. But though faith thus 
furnishes us with a secret clue to the meaning of 
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many a difficult passage, yet its chief end or aim is 
not to enlighten the soul, but to save it—not infor- 
mation, but salvation. “Receiving the end of your 
faith, even the salvation of your souls.” “Of which 
salvation the prophets have enquired and searched 
diligently,” and so on. 


I. The Prophets an example to us in the study 
of salvation. “Of which salvation the prophets 
have enquired and searched diligently.” 

II. The Apostles an example to us in the pro- 
clamation of salvation. “The things which are now 
reported unto you by them that have preached the 
Gospel unto you with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven.” 

III. The Angels an example to us of the won- 
der and adoration that should fill our minds in the 
contemplation of this salvation. “Which things 
the angels desire to look into.” 


I. The Prophets as examples to us in the sTUDY 
of salvation. “Of which salvation the prophets 
have enquired and searched diligently.” 

I, They furnish an example to us in the inten- 
sity of their study. “They enquired and searched 
diligently.” The word here translated “searched ” is 
used by classic authors to describe hounds scouring 
the country to discover their prey. You have 
doubtless witnessed a hunt in a country district. 
The dogs rush hither and thither, smelling in bush 
and covert, and if one is fortunate enough to raise 
the scent he gives a loud cheerful bark as an inti- 
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mation to the others that he is on the track of the 
fox or the hare. That is the precise metaphor 
adopted by the Apostle to set forth the excited in- 
vestigations of the ancient saints. They turned out 
in force to hunt the Hind of the Lord. 

Many of you doubtless remember Christmas 
Evans’s graphic delineation of the bloodhounds of 
Gehenna dogging the footsteps of the Hind of the 
Morning—the poetic title of the Messiah in the 
twenty-second Psalm—tracking Him from Bethlehem 
to Calvary, from Calvary to Olivet, whence He took a 
long agile leap to the hills of immortality, the “moun- 
tains of spices,” far out of the reach of the hellish 
hounds. But the text seems to suggest another 
hunt under the Old Testament, in which the saints 
joined. They strove hard to catch a glimpse of the 
Divine Hind on His journey from eternity to Beth- 
lehem. They diligently searched in the books of 
Moses, pried into the meaning of sacrifice and cere- 
mony; and if any of them chanced to raise the 
scent or catch a new glimpse of the Messiah, dust- 
stained with his distant travels, they gave a loud 
cheerful bark till the Old Dispensation rang again 
and again with the echo. The hunt is partly set 
forth in the Canticles. “Make haste, nly beloved,” 
marginal reading—“ flee away, and be like a roe or 
a young hart upon the mountains.” They did not 
catch Him, but they did see Him, fleeing like a roe 
over the ridges of the mountains; and a distant 
sight of Him gladdened their hearts and made them 
shout for joy. Brethren, does not their eagerness 
condemn our slothfulness? We come to places of 
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worship more from habit than from a lively desire 
to see the Beloved. We read the Bible more from 
idle frivolous curiosity than from a sincere deep- 
rooted wish to catch a view of the blessed Messiah 
moving in Divine stateliness through its histories 
and doctrines. Let us therefore gird up the loins 
of our minds, and strive to quit ourselves like mighty 
hunters before the Lord. 

Another similitude, equally striking, is suggested 
by the words—that of anxious miners excavating 
for gold. That also is another secular application 
of the term by classic writers. Two young men 
from this neighbourhood catch the gold fever, they 
toss about in unceasing restlessness; despite the 
tearful entreaties of parents, they resolve to emi- 
grate to Australia. The first morning after their 
arrival in the vicinity of the gold diggings, they rise 
earlier and with less difficulty than they ever did 
at home, shoulder their tools, and start eagerly for 
the much-coveted quarries. They dig, loosen a 
portion of the rock, pick up the stones. Observe 
how carefully they examine them—they split them 
lengthwise and crosswise and inspect them on all 
sides ; they hold them up to the sun to see if there be 
perceptible a slight golden tinge, just enough to feed 
hope; and if they discover a grain or two of gold, how 
the discovery cheers their hearts, nerves their arms, 
and transfigures their countenances! Similarly the 
holy men of the Jewish Church dug into the fields 
of Divine Revelation, scanned verse after verse, dis- 
sected the sacrifices and analysed the prophecies, in 
order to possess, a few grains of truth, a little refined 
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gold. And oh, how their faces shone when they got 
hold of a new truth! How their hearts beat when 
they beheld’ a new shade of meaning in the daily 
ritual of tabernacle or temple! “Many prophets 
and righteous men desired to see the things which 
ye see, but did not see them; and to hear the 
things which ye hear, but did not hear them.” A 
vast injustice is done the ancient believers when 
they are pourtrayed as sunk in intellectual lethargy. 
Oh no; they were full of the spirit of investigation. 
“They enquired and searched diligently.” 

Shall we not imitate them in this? Shall we 
not go and dig in the fields of Divine Revelation ? 
I do not suppose that any of us can go very deep 
and extricate large nuggets of pure gold as did 
Augustine and Luther and Calvin and Dr. Owen— 
the Nonconformist churches of Wales have lived 
comfortably, I might say luxuriously, for many 
years on the truths the last illustrious divine put 
in circulation in the United Kingdom. But if we 
cannot hope to make fresh discoveries and strike 
new veins, we can rub a little in the verses, and by 
dint of hard friction make a little gold dust; and 
many, I am told, have made their fortune for time 
and for eternity from the mere chippings of Bible 
texts. Search diligently in the ordinances of the 
house, carry a few grains of truth home with you 
each time you come here, hoard them up carefully, 
and by and by you will discover you have enough 
to live upon for ever. 

2. They are further worthy of our imitation in 
the subject of their study—salvation. “Of which 
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salvation the prophets have enquired and searched 
diligently, searching what or what manner of time 
the Spirit of Christ‘'which was in them did signify.” 
Not “after which salvation,” but “of which, con- 
cerning which.” This is one difference between 
heathen philosophers and Jewish prophets: the 
former enquired after salvation without finding it, 
whereas the latter possessed salvation to start with, 
and possessing it they had no need to search after 
it, but concerning it and into it. And our first 
concern should be to possess salvation, to be in a 
state of personal safety through faith in the Re- 
deemer. Then we may at our leisure institute 
investigations concerning it and into it. What a 
pitiful spectacle to see a man speculating about 
salvation whilst himself a stranger to it! The 
first question of every thoughtful man should be, 
What must I do to be saved? Other questions 
will naturally follow. Yonder is a man running 
as fleetly as his feet can carry him, taking no 
breath to salute an acquaintance on the road, paus- 
ing not a moment to enjoy the beautiful scenery 
round about him. Who is he? A man fleeing 
for very life to the city of refuge. Now that he 
is before the gates of the city, does he pull up, 
draw his measuring tape from his pocket, and take 
accurate dimensions of the size of the gate? By 
no means; but he rushes in, panting for breath, 
and throws himself on the first plot of grass he 
espies to recover his exhausted streneth. His 
supreme concern is to secure his life; and in the 
joy of conscious safety he completely forgets all 
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other interests for a while. Presently, however, 
his curiosity is excited, a curiosity extremely laud- 
able under the circumstances; he returns to the 
porch, pulls out his tape, measures accurately the 
length, depth, and width of the gate, studies its 
make, tests the materials of which it is manu- 
factured. He measures it accurately, but he mea- 
sures it from the inside. Alas! hundreds of our 
Sabbath-school teachers and our regular hearers 
measure the Gate from the outside. They dis- 
course with fluent tongues but hard hearts of 
the nature and extent of the Atonement—they 
irreverently fling their little tapes across it and 
profess to be versed in all its details. But they 
have not entered through the blood of Jesus, they 
have not seized the opportunity of making their 
salvation sure. They study Bible doctrines from 
the outside, instead of from the inside, of the City 
of God. Men and women, rush in through the 
Gate, lay hold of the hope set before you; then you 
shall return at your leisure to learn what you may 
of the great truths intervening between you and the 
“ Avenger of blood.” You are welcome to measure 
the gates of the City of God; but see you measure 
them from the inside, not from the outside. 

The prophets first possessed themselves of salva- 
tion; then they “searched what or what manner 
of time ”—the period and the characteristic features 
of the period—*the Spirit of Christ which was 
in them did signify, when He testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should 
follow.” Having settled the momentous question of 
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their souls’ salvation, they then sought the solution 
of minor questions, questions of history and chron- 
ology. The great ‘questions first, the minor ques- 
tions afterwards. My friends, be ye followers of 
them who have inherited the promises; let the 
vital questions of theology occupy a larger place 
in your meditations, the fundamental doctrines 
which lie at the basis of the Gospel—the Incar- 
nation, the Atonement, Justification by Faith with- 
out the deeds of the law. The time wasted in 
our Sabbath schools and other institutions in the 
discussion of comparatively trifling questions— 
geography, history, chronology—is deplorable to 
think of whilst men are ignorant of the important 
doctrines on which hinges their immortality. Direct 
special attention to the great truths; then on some 
fine day in the future you shall revert to the study 
of Usher’s chronology in English or Simon Llwyd’s 
chronology in Welsh. But salvation first. An 
important book in the Christian life of the first 
half of this century was one entitled “The Marrow 
of Sound Divinity.” Some of us remember read- 
ing it with considerable zest, and we are the 
stronger ever since in consequence. Where in 
these days is to be found the “ marrow ” of theology ? 
Where are the “marrow men” of an age that is 
past? Alas! the race of the giants is dead; it 
is almost a crime in this age of superficialities and 
artificialities, of shams and shows, to aim at being 
a theologian. 

3. Once more: they are deserving of our reverent 
imitation in the noble spirit of resignation they 
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evinced in presence of intellectual difficulties which 
they were not able to surmount. “To whom it was 
revealed, that not unto themselves, but unto us they 
did minister the things.” They enquired and 
searched diligently; but their assiduous application 
to study notwithstanding, they understood but little. 
Yea, they understood but little of their own pro- 
phecies. They gave utterance to truths beyond 
their own comprehension. Whilst unwilling to 
advocate a mechanical theory of inspiration, reduc- 
ing the prophets into mere unconscious machines, 
yet we must insist that the Spirit of Christ which 
was in them made them the immediate organs of 
His thoughts. The prophets were not cunning, 
far-seeing politicians, divining the future by the 
tendencies subtle or manifest of the present. What 
tendencies were there in the age of Isaiah to pro- 
duce the Incarnation or in the times of Joel to 
produce the Pentecost? The prophets were the 
inspired organs of God’s Spirit delivering truths 
above their own understanding. 


“ As little children lisp and tell of Heaven, 
So thoughts beyond their thoughts to those high bards were 
given.” F 


Some of you perhaps remark sometimes on your 
return home from church or chapel—“ We did not 
understand the sermon, we doubt if the preacher 
understood it himself.” Many a time we have heard 
people indulge in that small kind of criticism. 
Whether it be true of modern preachers or not I 
leave you to judge. But it is perfectly true of the 
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great preachers of the Old Dispensation—very few 
of them understood their own sermons or were able to 
interpret their own books. Behold Isaiah standing 
up to preach in the open air in Jerusalem—what in 
England is considered a great crime; the burden of 
his discouse is a “Man of Sorrows and acquainted 
with grief,” “led as a lamb to the slaughter, and, as 
a sheep before her shearers is dumb, so He openeth 
not His mouth.” But when “His soul is made an 
offering for sin, He sees His seed, and the pleasure 
of the Lord prospereth in His hands.” After the 
delivery of his sermon, I see him returning to his 
house, full of serious thoughtfulness. He writes it 
in his book with his other sermons, all of which 
have been preserved and transmitted to us. He 
then reads and re-reads it—the fifty-third of his 
book; he wonders much what is the meaning of 
the Spirit, searches with a vehemence almost 
unknown in our experience, and then has to give 
up in partial despair. If Isaiah undertook to 
annotate his own book, it would be the poorest 
commentary in the market. Well, then, were the 
prophets permitted to sink into downright despon- 
dency in face of the dark problems which they felt 
themselves imcompetent to solve? Oh no; a 
gleam of light was cast athwart the shadows—it 
“was revealed unto them, that not unto themselves, 
but unto us, they were ministering the things.” 
Their labour was not in vain—the questions which 
baffled them would be answered by their children; 
their writings would benefit generations yet unborn ; 
and in full confidence of posthumous fame—nay, I 
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shall not say that, but of posthumous utility—they 
continued steadfast to truth and loyal to God. 

How stands it with us? Do we remain firm 
and immovable in presence of problems too hard for 
us or our contemporaries to solve? Here, I believe, 
hes the crucial test which distinguishes the believers 
from the unbelievers of the age—their demeanour 
when confronted by intellectual problems which 
defy the ingenuity and erudition of the century to 
explain. That there are difficulties in the Bible 
which baffle our learning, we do not for a moment 
deny. What then? Shall we give up the Bible ? 
Shall we proscribe faith? Shall we pull down our 
churches? Aha, no; we will still work on, pray 
on, preach on, write on, in the faith that what is 
dark to-day will be illuminated in the future, that 
the problems which rout the intellectual giants of the 
nineteenth century will pass for acknowledged truths 
in the dispensation to come. The mysteries of one 
economy are the acknowledged truths of the one 
following. The objections which discomfit us will 
be abundantly refuted by the improved learning 
of our children. Wiser men than we are coming 


after us. 


e 


II. The Apostles as examples to us in the PRo- 
CLAMATION of the Gospel. “The things now re- 
ported unto you by them that have preached the 
Gospel unto you with the Holy Ghost sent down 
from heaven.” 

1. Contemplate for a moment the subject-matter 


of their ministry. “The things now reported unto 
F 
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you”—what things? The context furnishes us 
with an answer—“The sufferings of Christ and the 
glory which should follow.” These formed the 
topics around which the ministry of prophets and 
apostles alike revolved. “The sufferings of Christ 
and the glory that should follow:” these are the 
only things worthy of a Christian pulpit. Not 
philosophy, not poetry, not politics, not the fine 
arts: we say nothing against these, but we do say 
they are not fit matters to be discussed on the Lord’s 
day in the Lord’s house. No; the central and ever 
*ruitful subjects of the Christian ministry are the 
“sufferings of Christ and the glory that should 
follow ”—the important doctrine of the Atonement 
and its various relations of antecedents and conse- 
quents. And I rejoice to think that our churches 
have not yet grown tired of these things. Though 
you are wont to hear of them from your earliest 
infancy, you like them to-day better than ever— 
the “old old story of Jesus and His love” continues 
ever new, and though told a thousand times in your 
hearing you would like to hear it a thousand times 
again ; and each time you do hear it, the eye grows 
moist and the heart soft. And if the congrega- 
tions do not grow weary of hearing it, why should 
preachers grow tired of telling it? Shame upon 
the pulpit innovators of the day, both those who 
turn God’s house into a playhouse and those who 
convert it into a moral philosophy school or a Hall 
of Science. A charge was once brought against 
Archbishop Leighton, before, however, he attained 
that exalted office, that he was not preaching to his 
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congregations on the right subjects. “ What then 
do you preach?” enquired the saintly man of the 
ministers in holy synod assembled. “ We preach 
up the times,” they answered, referring to the custom 
then prevalent in Scotland of discussing politico- 
ecclesiastical questions in the pulpit. “ Well, well” 
replied the good man, “if you all preach up the 
times, suffer one poor brother for God’s sake to 
preach up eternity. If you all preach up the 
topics of the day, allow one poor brother to preach 
up Jesus Christ and Him crucified.” And Leighton 
stuck to his text—“ the sufferings of Christ and the 
glory that should follow”—and his memory has 
sweetened the atmosphere. of Church history in 
these realms, whilst the names of his assailants have 
dropped into blank oblivion. And may the day 
never dawn upon our beloved Wales when the story 
of the Cross will be deemed stale and obsolete! 

2. Observe also the manner of their preaching. 
“The things which are now reported unto you by 
them that preached the Gospel unto you.” “The 
things reported.” The things invented, devised, 
imagined? Ohno; the apostles were not inventors, 
but reporters ; not poets, but historians ;, not philo- 
sophers, but witnesses, simply testifying what their 
eyes had seen, their ears heard, and their hands 
handled of the Word of Life. They were simply 
reporters, longhand or shorthand as the case might 
be, narrating, each one in his own way, the memor- 
able events of that wonderful biography. And do 
they not furnish us with a much-needed example ? 
What is our function as ministers of the Word? 
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Is it to indulge. in curious inventions and intricate 
speculations? By no means; we are simply re- 
porters of what we find in this Book. We dare 
not add or subtract or intermingle with it theories 
of our own—the more faithful we be to the Scrip- 
tures, the better for us and the country at large. 
And I verily believe that the foulest blot on the 
ministry of the day in Wales is an unhealthy 
striving after what is styled “poetic preaching.” 
Poetic preaching indeed! Who commissioned us, 
my brethren, to make the Christian ministry poetic ? 
Rather let us labour to make it Scriptural, even 
if it cost us to sacrifice our rhetorical embellish- 
ments and poetic flights; and if our preaching will 
not amuse the congregations, it will do what is better 
—it will edify them; if our hearers will miss the 
flowers, they shall have pure bread instead, made 
of the finest wheat of the land. 

Or take another meaning which we may evoke 
without doing very serious violence to the word— 
the “ things now made manifest—explicated—unto 
you by them who have preached the Gospel unto 
you.” The doctrines which were profound mysteries 
to the ablest men, the most powerful thinkers, of 
the Old Dispensation, are now made plain to you, 
however uncultured and uninstructed you be. 
Truths beyond the ken of the most illustrious pro- 
phets of old are now made familiar to our youngest 
children in the Sabbath schools. Assuredly our 
lines have fallen in pleasant places and happy times! 
And what is the purpose of the institution of the 
ministry? To» make known and make plain the 
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truths of the Gospel. Some, alas! imagine that 
the marks of greatness is to preach over the heads 
of the common people, to make obscure what is 
clear, and to complicate what is simple. No; that 
is a sign of weakness, of a man who, instead of 
mastering his subject, is mastered by it. Truth is 
light, says the German proverb; and the greatest 
preacher is he who introduces the greatest amount 
of light into his preaching, till his matter and 
manner, subject and style, be translucent like 
the atmosphere of day, so translucent that the 
weakest eye can see and the feeblest understanding 
discern whereof the preacher speaks. Fidelity to 
truth as contained in Holy Writ and plainness of 
speech in our utterance of it are the main essentials 
of the Christian ministry. Away then with our crude 
speculations! away with our erudite vocabularies! 
“And I, brethren, when I came to you, came not 
with excellency of speech or of wisdom, declaring 
unto you the testimony of God. And my speech 
and my preaching was not with enticing words of 
man’s wisdom, but in demonstration of the Spirit 
and with power.” 

3. They are worthy of our devout attention 
again in the power which accompanied their prea 
ing—“ with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.” 
In verse 11, the “Spirit of Christ” is said to be im 
the prophets; here that the “ Holy Ghost was sent 
down from heaven.” But that there is a vast 
difference in respect of the presence of the Spirit 
under the two dispensations is a universally con- 
ceded truth. What then is the difference? It 
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seems to me to be twofold. First, His presence 
under the Old Dispensation was fitful and transient. 
He “fell” upon:the prophets, and as sudden as 
His coming was His departure. His presence was 
not abiding, an everyday permanent force. But 
His presence now is an abiding fact, as permanent 
a force in the Kingdom of God as gravitation in 
the realm of nature. The Holy Spirit descended 
on Christ at the Baptism and “abode ” on Him—a 
new fact in the history of religion. Second, His 
presence under the Old Testament was hardly per- 
sonal, whereas under the New the person of the 
Spirit dwells on the earth. I candidly confess that 
I am here treading on the brink of a great mystery, 
and therefore shrink from the very appearance of 
dogmatism. Still it does appear to me that the 
New Testament teaches that the Holy Spirit is now 
present in the Church, not only in a richer measure, 
but after a new manner. Whilst not overlooking 
the omnipresence of the Trinity, yet it seems to 
me right to say that the Three Sacred Persons in 
the Godhead dwelt in Old Testament times in 
heaven. They shed their influence down to earth, 
but their Persons dwelt on high, outside the sphere 
of time and of earth. But in the Incarnation the 
Second Person descended to earth—the Incarnation 
means a true, real, veritable “ descent” of the Person 
of the Son into the sphere of time and place. “He 
descended,” says the Apostle, and the language is 
not rhetorical but sober prose. The Persons of the 
Father and Spirit dwelt in heaven, but the Person 
of the Son dwelt on the earth, sojourned here in 
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our nature. But at the termination of thirty-three 
years, He again ascended where He was before 
—His Person went back to His original home in 
the bosom of God. No sooner, however, was the 
Second Person returned than the Third was sent 
forth out of heaven into earth. “The Holy Ghost,” 
says the text, “ was sent down from heaven.” How 
stands it to-day? Two Persons are in heaven, 
those of the Father and the Son; but the Person 
of the Spirit dwells now on the earth. The descent 
of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost was as real 
and veritable as the descent of the Son on the 
Incarnation morn. The Spirit was sent down from 
heaven on the day of Pentecost, and He has not 
returned yet, and will not return till He take the 
Church back with Him. I want you to seize this 
truth—the earth, not heaven, is the dwelling-place 
of the Spirit under the New Dispensation, here is 
His home. This is the source of our inspiration 
and strength. We pray God to pour down His 
Spirit upon us: that is good as prayer, but is partly 
erroneous, I fancy, as theology—the Spirit was 
poured on the day of Pentecost, “sent down from 
heaven,” and has not yet gone back. We pray for 
the presence of the Spirit: that is well enough as 
prayer, but partly wrong, I presume, as theology— 
the Spirit is always present in the Church according 
to the promise of Christ. What, then, should we 
pray for? Not for the presence, but for the mani- 
festation, of the Spirit. How can I illustrate this ? 
Think of the electricity in the air—the quantity is 
the same from week to week, from year to year. 
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Just as much electricity exists latent in the air on 
a serene, tranquil day like this as on a day of 
tempest when thunders roar and lightnings flash. 
What, then, is the difference? Not in the amount 
of electricity, but in the fact that in certain con- 
ditions of the atmosphere the electricity flashes 
into visibility, the latent fire bursts forth into flame. 
Similarly the Holy Spirit is as truly present in the 
Church to-day as in seasons of remarkable revivals, 
the Divine Fire is as really existent in the Church 
now as in the days of Whitfield, Wesley, and Row- 
lands. What is wanted is—for the Spirit to make 
His presence felt, for the Divine Electricity to flash 
forth into lightnings. Pray for His manifestation ; 
and then the weakest preacher among the tribes 
will be as the house of David, and the house of 
David as the angel of God. Small preachers 
become powerful when their sermons are delivered 
in the demonstration of the Spirit. Have you 
heard of that memorable Presbytery meeting in 
Anglesea, when the Rev. John Elias, the most 
efficient pulpit orator Wales has yet produced, was 
announced to preach at ten, the principal service 
then as now in the great religious gatherings of 
the Principality? In order to give Mr. Elias 
plenty of time, the authorities named as the first 
preacher a man well known for his lack of talent 
and mental force, though quite as well known for 
his piety and weight of character. The poor 
brother, all in a tremor, began his discourse; but 
had not proceeded far before the Divine Breezes 
began to blow, and ere long he was like an angel 
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flying in the midst of heaven and the Everlasting 
Gospel with him, an angel flapping his wings at 
leisure, and’ making dignified swoops in the azure 
above, till the congregation was filled with wonder- 
ment and praise. Presently the great Elias stood 
up, and with that solemnity of demeanour which 
often rose to the sublimity of holiness, read his 
text, expounded its connections in the masterly 
way which made him remarkable among his con- 
temporaries, and brought all the passion of his 
nature and the force of his elocution to bear both 
‘upon the subject and the people—but to no pur- 
pose. His artistic sentences, his rounded periods, 
his elaborate argumentation, his pointed and tragic 
appeals, all failed of their end and fell flat on the 
congregation. At the conclusion of the service an 
old man, more uncouth than polite, walked up to 
the great orator and said, “Well, Mr. Elias bach, 
how came you to let Mr. So-and-So beat you 
to-day?” “Don’t you know that, my dear sir, 
without asking me?” replied the good man; “they 
were two to-day, whilst I was only one; and it is 
always easy for two to beat one.” Brethren, see 
that you have two always occupying this pulpit— 
you will not then complain of the mental stature of 
the men who address you. 


III. The Angels an example to us in the WONDER 
AND ADORATION that should fill our minds in the 
contemplation of this salvation. “ Which things the 
angels desire to look into.” 

1. What are the things here referred to? The 
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answer is obvious—the same things which the 
prophets predicted and the apostles proclaimed, 
“the sufferings of ‘Christ and the glory that should 
follow.” Not the wonders of Nature—I doubt if 
an angel ever poised on his wings for five minutes 
to view the grand scenery from the top of Snowdon. 
Not the wonders of Art: Jones, Talsarn, was wont 
to say that Gabriel never thought it worth his 
while to cast even a side-glance in passing at that 
masterpiece of engineering—the suspension-bridge 
over the Menai Straits. No; those are not the 
things which engross the attention of cherubim and 
seraphim, but the wonders of redeeming Grace— 
“the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should 
follow.” The burden of the study as of the song 
of these celestial beings is—“the Lamb that was 
slain.” 

And if redemption in its various phases receives 
the attention and homage of angels, is it not de- 
serving of our devout and worshipful meditation? 
I tell you what, you well-read and well-cultured 
men and women of England, you are not half as 
acquainted with your Bibles as you ought to be. 
You would deem it an insult if you were found 
tripping in your grammar or classics or science; 
but you smile a sweet innocent smile when you 
confess your ignorance of the great doctrines of 
salvation; doctrines that have received the pro- 
foundest homage of intellects every whit as strong 
as yours, if you will pardon my rudeness in telling 
you; doctrines which angels peer into with eager 
and ever-increasing amazement, that “through the 
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church they may learn the manifold wisdom of 
God.” 

2. Into these things the angels desire to look. 
The same word that is here translated “to look” is 
in St. John’s Gospel xx. 5 rendered “ to stoop down.” 
The two apostles, Peter and John, hurried to the 
tomb of Joseph of Arimathea; but “John came 
first to the sepulchre, and stooping down he saw 
the linen clothes lying.” So the angels stoop, bow 
the knee, to pore over the wonders of redeeming 
Grace. The language implies a reference, according 
to some, to the posture of the cherubim over the 
Mercy Seat, looking with bowed heads and out- 
stretched necks into the marvels of salvation as 
there symbolised. But be that as it may, the 
Apostle unmistakably teaches that these high and 
holy beings are filled with reverence and humility ~ 
as they study the way of our deliverance from guilt 
and defilement; they bow their heads, bend their 
knees, in presence of the great doctrines of Grace. 
They study and they worship at the same time, 
“And when God bringeth His first-begotten into 
the world, He saith, Let all the angels of God 
worship Him.” <A few of the angels? “No; all. 
Heaven, I imagine, was never emptied’ of all its 
original inhabitants till the Incarnation morn. But 
that ever-memorable day one might traverse the 
vast continent of the other world from boundary to 
boundary, and not see one of the white-winged abori- 
gines. Why? Where were they? Hovering over 
the meadows of Bethlehem, stooping, bowing in 
adoration to the God-infant. “And suddenly there 
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was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God, and saying, Glory to God in the 
highest, and on eaith peace, good will towards men. 
My friends, I am afraid that we stand too upright, 
too erect, too stiff-necked, too stiff-kneed, in presence 
of the great doctrines of Christianity. Remember, 
the angels bow before the doctrines of the Incarna- 
tion and the Atonement. Is it too much to ask of 
you to bow lowly and devoutly in presence of these 
mighty truths? Sunday-school teachers and others, 
may I suggest to you that, instead of quibbling and 
debating over the great verses of the Bible, it were 
more profitable for you to bow the head occasion- 
ally in silent awe and bend the knee in humble 
worship? When you come across the deep mys- 
teries of our redemption, suppose you endeavour to 
comprehend them on your knees, in a worshipful 
mood. Oh this irreverence, it is killing the spirit 
of worship out of the land! Oh this flippancy in 
presence of Divine realities, it is driving away reli- 
gion from the country! Bend the knee before the 
great verses of the Bible; bow the head in presence 
of the great doctrines of our salvation. 

The word, it is said, might be rendered a little 
differently—“ into which things the angels desire 
to look,” to look askance, to look one side as it were 
over the shoulder. What, then, is the idea? That 
salvation fronts not the angels, who consequently 
have to stretch the neck and look aside, as it were 
round the corners, to catch a glimpse of its glory. 
But so enraptured are they with the beauty they 
behold that they strive to see more and more, crowd- 
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ing into the churches to learn what they may of the 
“manifold ””—many-coloured—*“ wisdom of God.” 
-No ; salvation does not front the angels, but it fairly 
and fully fronts the children of men. “For He 
took not on Him the nature of angels, but He took 
on Him the seed of Abraham.” The Gospel fairly 
fronts us. Shall we front it? What is our attitude 
towards it to-day ? Have we our backs or our faces 
towards this salvation? God cries, “ Turn your faces 
unto me, all ye ends of the earth.” His face is 
towards us; are our faces fowards Him? Salvation 
now fronts us, each. and all; and it were a grand 
termination to this service if we also fronted it, and 
bowed our heads in grateful adoration of it. 


( 94) 


Neus 


Christian ope. 


‘Wherefore gird up the loins of your mind, be sober, and hope to 
the end for the grace that is to be brought unto you at the 
revelation of Jesus Christ.”—1 PETER i. 13. 


A CHARACTERISTIC feature of New Testament teach- 
ing is its habitual commingling of doctrinal state- 
ments with practical exhortations. In it practice 
is always founded on truth, life is always based on 
doctrine. Those who content themselves with the 
mere inculcation of bare morality appear to me 
to defeat their own ends—morality falls flat and 
stale when not animated by doctrine. This asser- 
tion is abundantly verified by history. Not to 
refer now to the ingenious but impotent ethical 
systems of various heathen philosophies, just reflect 
for a moment on the preaching of the eighteenth 
century. Weak, vapid, prudential exhortations to 
honesty and the cognate virtues, conceived almost 
wholly in the moral philosophy style of Paley, con- 
stituted the chief pabulum of the ministry. With 
what result? With the lamentable, yet inevitable, 
result that the Christian pulpit lost its charm to 
and power over the masses, that morality, private 
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and public, sank to fouler depths than ever, and 
that vice and irreligion waxed rampant in the 
- kingdom, 

With the revival, however, of doctrinal preach- 
ing in the ministry of George Whitfield and John 
‘Wesley, a fresh glow was imparted to morality, the 
national life was elevated to a higher level and 
refined of many of its grosser ingredients. Practical 
morality is only the outside machinery, visible to 
the eye; doctrine is the hot, hissing fire within, 
generating steam to propel the wheels and set the 
machinery in motion. And in the foregoing part 
of this chapter St. Peter has been laying on the 
fuel of sound doctrine to produce the requisite 
amount of steam, and in the text he hastens to 
apply it to daily life with a view to transform it 
from oppressive toil and degrading drudgery to the 
graceful figure of heavenly Hope, travelling heaven- 
ward with step elastic and nimble, and with face 
upturned, her eyes all aflame with the splendour of 
the inner radiance. 

St. Paul is known as the Apostle of Faith. Faith 
is his great word, the word which he never tires of 
repeating ; in fact, the key-word to all his theology. 
St. John, again, is universally acknowledged as the 
Apostle of Love. Love is his favourite topic, to 
it he perpetually reverts ; love is the clue to un- 
ravel the delicate and subtle workings of his pro- 
found mind. But St. Peter is the best representa- 
tive and the most persistent expounder of the grace 
of Hope. This is the one string upon which he 
unweariedly harps, and from which he wakes sweet 
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and melodious music. “Begotten to a lively hope; 
hope unto the end; that your faith and hope might 
be in God” (1 Peter i. 3, 13, 21). St. Peter is 
emphatically the herald of hope; and the burden of 
the text is the proper exercise and due invigoration 
of this beautiful grace. “Wherefore,” to adopt the 
literal rendering, “girding up the loins of your mind, 
being sober, hope perfectly on the grace that is being 
brought to you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

Taking the words in their strict grammatical 
construction, I deduce from them the three follow- 
ing points :— 


I. Hope in its auxiliary conditions. “Girding 
up the loins and being sober.” 

II. Hope in its perfect operation. “Hope per- 
fectly, hope unto the end.” 

III. Hope in its immovable foundation. “ Hope 
perfectly on the grace that is being brought to you 
at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 


I. Hope in its preliminary but indispensable 
CONDITIONS. “Gird up the loins and be sober.” 

1. “Gird up the loins of your mind.” This 
language is plainly metaphorical, borrowed from the 
well-known costume of the Orientals, who, as you 
know, wear long, loose flowing robes, and not tight- 
fitting ones, as is the habit among the Western 
inhabitants of the world. But when hard work 
has to be done or a long journey to be made, they 
find it convenient to tuck up their skirts and fasten 
them to a belt or girdle round the waist, so that 
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their progress be not impeded. What, then, is the 
significance of the metaphor here? Evidently 
mental preparedness on the part of these forlorn 
and exiled “strangers” for any emergency in life 
that might befall them. They were to screw up 
their courage to obey promptly and implicitly any 
call of duty, whether that call was to service or 
suffering. The spirit of the advice is tersely ex- 
pressed in the couplet— 


“Where duty calls, or danger, 
Be never wanting there.” 


Some Sunday-school children, being catechised on 
that petition in the Lord’s Prayer, “ Thy will be 
done on earth as it is done in heaven,” were asked 
the question, “How do angels obey?” <A bright 
little fellow promptly answered, “They do what 
God tells them, and ask no questions.” <A beautiful 
answer certainly, and as truthful as it is beautiful, 
describing pithily the character of evangelical obedi- 
ence. Itis our place to obey and ask no questions, 
to gird up the loins of our mind and be ready to 
attempt any work or suffer any hardship the task- > 
master, Christian duty, will impose on our shoulders. 
Without this utter consecration to God’s will, our 
hope of eternal life must miserably languish. 

2. “Be sober.’ The primary meaning of the 
word “sober” here is what it plainly conveys to 
an English ear—bodily sobriety as opposed to 
intemperance. Singular that it was necessary to 
warn true believers against immoderation in the 
use of wine and other intoxicants; but when we 
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remember.the degraded state of social morality in 
the first century of our era the strangeness will 
disappear. Indeed, the admonition is not inappro- 
priate in our own country and in this so-called 
enlightened century. And I am not sure but that 
in this age of luxury and indulgence it is a duty 
strictly incumbent on every Christian man and 
woman to abstain from every appearance of evil— 
to discountenance in every possible way the causes 
which serve to swell to a dangerous and unpre- 
cedented overflow the wild, deep, turbid river of 
intemperance. You may reply that the only duty 
necessarily demanded of you as Christians is a wise 
and abstemious use of the gifts Providence sends 
you. True: but you will allow me to add, with 
all due deference to your feelings and habits, that 
though self-control is good, yet self-denial is better ; 
that though self-government is Christian, yet self- 
sacrifice is still more Christian, and comes nearer 
the central mystery of our holy religion. Without 
controversy self-abnegation is more helpful to Chris- 
tian hope touching the future than self-indulgence. 

But the word imperceptibly drifts from corporeal 
to mental sobriety —a healthy equipoise of the 
emotional and intellectual nature. “Be sober.” 
Some men have tempers fiery and violent; the 
smallest gust of opposition drives them to a tower- 
ing and ungovernable rage. Such people will per- 
mit me to remind them that intoxication with wine 
is not the only kind of intoxication—there is also 
intoxication with passion. “Anger is madness,” 
was the lesson taught us in our school Delectus, 
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now obsolete; it is a pitiable drunkenness of the 
inner man. And which, think you, is the more 
deplorable, drunkenness caused by wine or drunken- 
ness caused by passion? There are drunkards 
besides those who frequent public-houses. Men 
and women—be sober; keep constant watch over 
your language and your feelings. The fumes of 
passion bedim the brightness of your Christian 
hope. No matter how attentive you be to the 
ordinances of God’s house, or how eloquent you be 
in prayer, if you give way to fits of ungovernable 
temper your spiritual firmament is overcast with 
black clouds, and you at all events cannot boast of 
full assurance of hope. 


II. Hope in its OPERATION. “Hope perfectly, 
unto the end.” 

1. Hope is natural to the human mind, nothing 
more natural, It is a sweet-scented flower grow- 
ing in every poor man’s garden; a_ perennial 
flower, never blooming so exquisitely as in the 
midwinter of adversity. A precious truth les 
at the heart of the heathen legend concerning 
Pandora’s box. The gods seemed to vie with each 
other in making her gifts, till at last not a single 
good could be named which had not been presented 
to her. Hence her name—Pandora, which is by 
interpretation “every gift.” But one day, stimulated 
by overmuch curiosity, she opened the lid; when 
lo! out flew all the blessings, which escaped from 
her possession, and she only succeeded in closing 
the lid just in time to shut in hope, which lay at 
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the very bottom of the trunk; and, singular to 
tell, hope is the only property which has never 
abandoned the race of man, the only thing which 
has remained with us to soothe us in our misfor- 
tunes and strengthen us in our conflicts. Often 
it is the only thing the poor have in their box; 
and, in the possession of it, though destitute of 
every other good, they trudge bravely onward in 
full expectation of better days coming. Hope is 
the benignant angel, the never-tiring sister of mercy, 
that always stands by the side of our human kind 
to soothe us in our sombre sorrow, and to comfort 
us in our sad reverses. 
But the hope urged on our attention in the text 
is Christian in character. What is the difference ? 
This—that the first is of the earth earthly, whereas 
the second is of heaven heavenly. Christian hope 
is the anchor of the soul entering into that within 
the veil. You all, without exception, cherish hope; 
in that respect no difference obtains between you. 
Wherein, then, lies the difference? In the objects 
you hanker after. All the desires of the worldling’s 
heart are this side the veil—honour, reputation, 
wealth, pleasure; whatever is the object of his 
hope, it is to be found and enjoyed this side of the 
veil. But as for true believers, their hope stretches 
beyond, piercing through the gossamer curtain 
separating earth and heaven, and seizing on things 
invisible. Friends and neighbours, have you any- 
thing to hope for in and after death? “I have 
no fear of death,” remarked a hardened infidel once, 
thinking that thereby he was demonstrating the 
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superiority of atheism to Christianity. “If you 
have no fear, neither have you hope,” promptly 
replied the godly Chambers. You will be passing 
one of these next days under the curtain into the 
great Mystery behind and beyond—have you there 
an object of hope, something for whose possession 
and enjoyment you ardently long? Where are 
lying the supreme objects of your hope, this side or 
yonder side the veil ? 

2. “Hope perfectly.” By this St. Peter probably 
means the same as St. Paul when the latter speaks 
of “the full assurance of hope,” an unfaltering 
persuasion in the mind that we have a personal 
interest in the “inheritance reserved in heaven,” 
“the salvation ready to be revealed in the last 
time.” St. Peter counsels his readers to strive after 
this comfortable state of mind, for it would be the 
best antidote to their gloomy fears and harassing 
anxieties in a condition of virtual exile. ‘“ When 
I live,” wrote Latimer to Ridley, “in a settled and 
steadfast assurance about the state of my soul, 
methinks I am as bold asa lion; I can laugh at 
all trouble; no affliction daunts me: but when I 
am eclipsed in my comforts I am of so fearful a 
spirit that I could run into a very mouse-hole.” 

Now, how to attain this perfection of hope, this 
full assurance? Evidently by constantly but legiti- 
mately exercising this grace according to the Divine 
word and testimony, for, like other things, it grows 
bright in use, They are mistaken, in my opinion, 
who teach this perfect hope should be experienced 
at the commencement of the religious career, Full 
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assurance of faith may probably be so attained, for 
it is a plenary persuasion of the objective truth of 
God’s salvation. But full assurance of hope is a 
personal conviction, not of the objective truth of the 
Gospel, but of our individual participation in its 
blessings and promises, and therefore not to be 
enjoyed but at the conclusion of an undefined 
period of probation. Our aim, however, from the 
first should be the attainment of this assurance 
at soa early date as possible. After a course of 
unbroken allegiance to truth and unwavering loyalty 
to God, who knows but that He will graciously 
infuse this sense of certainty into our minds? It 
is Dr. Owen, if I remember rightly, who draws 
a parallel between God’s treatment of His children 
and earthly fathers’ treatment of theirs. A human 
father makes a will, disposing of his property accord- 
ing to the best of his judgment. Does he at once 
tell his son the contents of the will, assuring him 
he is an inheritor of so much wealth? No; but he 
lets his son work on for a number of years, not 
indeed in absolute ignorance of his general inten- 
tions, but at the same time in: ignorance of all 
details. But after a course of years, in which 
the son has made full proof of himself, and given 
indubitable evidence of the integrity of his purpose 
and the stability of his character, the father calls 
him oneside, tells him confidentially in a subdued 
voice what his share of the property will be, and 
perhaps permits him to peruse the will for himself. 
This, however, is done as the reward of faithful 
service and judicious application to business. Thus 
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God treats His children. He does not at the first 
start assure them of their final salvation. He gives 
them ground enough to cherish hope; but they 
must show diligence in His service, they must prove 
their loyalty to Christian truth by perseverance in 
every labour of love. And then who knows but 
He will lead them aside, lay them perhaps for a 
fortnight or a month on a bed of sickness, that in 
the solitariness and quietness of their chamber He 
may intrust to them the secret that their salvation 
is sure and unalterable? Who knows but that 
He will produce His will and let them read with 
sparkling eyes “their title clear to mansions in the 
skies?” “TI pray that every one of you do show 
the same diligence unto full assurance of hope unto 
the end.” 

3. “Hope unto the end.” Persevere in the face 
of difficulties, however colossal, “for he that con- 
tinueth to the end shall be saved.” Many things 
conspired together to strike off the hands of these 
exiles’ faith and hope from the promised good; but, 
however heavy the strokes, their duty was to tighten 
their grasp and cleave with full purpose of heart 
unto the Lord. Yea, by turning their eyes upward 
in a steady gaze on the things behirid the blue 


veil of the sky, they would not even see the | 


gigantic troubles besetting and crossing their paths 
—they would be looking high above the tallest 
summits of earth. “Who art thou, the great moun- 
tain? Before Zerubbabel thou shalt be a plain.” 
Philip of Macedon made a present to his young son 
Alexander of a snow-white charger. But no groom 
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in the royal stables could tame him—break him in 
to bridle and saddle. His high blood defied the best 
skill. One day a grand review took place in pres- 
ence of Philip and his court. The white steed was 
led forth. The most expert horsemen in the king’s 
employ attempted to ride him. But Bucephalus 
reared, plunged, snorted, foamed, and breathed forth 
fire and flame—his fiery mettle baffled the best 
horsemanship of the day. Young Alexander wit- 
nessed it all with steady eye and intent thought. 
At last he besought the permission of his august 
father to essay the management of the noble crea- 
ture which had covered with shame the most expert 
horsemen. After considerable reluctance the per- 
mission was granted. With firm countenance and 
iron nerve the youthful prince approached the 
excited charger, turned his head round, mounted 
him calmly, and away flew the beautiful creature 
along the plain, fleeter than the winged wind, 
answering perfectly to the most delicate touch of 
the bridle; and on that snowy steed Alexander 
rode forth to the conquest of the world. What 
was the secret of his sudden and unexpected suc- 
cess?’ Partly this: he observed the exact position 
of the sun in the sky, and that his father’s servants 
turned the horse’s head towards his own shadow, 
and rightly guessed that the high-bred animal was 
frightened of the capering movements he himself 
was making. Therefore he turned his head towards 
the sun, so that the shadow fell behind him, and 
as a result the horse ceased plunging and answered 
sweetly to the lightest touch of its princely rider. 
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Christian men and women, are not many. of you 
terrified by your own shadows? You whine and 
complain and become alarmed; but I have not 
been among you all these years without discovering 
that most of the evils that cause you all these dis- 
comforts are purely of your own invention. Turn 
your faces to the Sun, pitch your hope fixedly 
on the inheritance reserved for you up yonder, and 
the shadows will all fall behind you. Continue to 
hope; you will then travel onward with winged 
feet—your motion will be soft and swift towards 
the goal, “the high prize of your calling in Christ 
Jesus.” 


‘ III. Hope in its immutable rounpation. “Hope 
perfectly, to the end, on the grace that is being 
brought to you at the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 
Observe carefully the strange commingling of times 
in the language of the Apostle here—the present 
tense of the verb with the revelation past and 
future of Jesus Christ. . 

1. Our hope of salvation is based on Divine 
Grace as brought to us in the past at the first 
revelation of Jesus Christ. Some commentators 
take this to be the only meaning of the words. To 
adopt it as exhaustive were certainly a mistake ; 
but it is quite true as preparatory to the great 
revelation of grace yet to be made. Just think of 
the magnitude of the Divine favour to us as 
exhibited in the Incarnation and Atonement of 
Jesus Christ. Grace then descended on the world 
in a boundless irresistible cataract, sweeping away 
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all obstacles in its way. Do you not think you 
can venture to launch your tiny bark on the flood 
which floated the only-begotten Son into the 
world? The grace which has done so much for 
you in the past will not forsake you in the future. 
When the railway was being brought through a 
certain county in Mid-Wales, intense was the 
excitement among the older people, who had never 
beheld a train in their lives. Many hills had been 
tunnelled; other hills quite as formidable lay in 
front. And the enormousness of the expense began 
to create a doubt in the ingenuous minds of the 
primitive inhabitants that the work would yet be 
abandoned. But an aged, venerable, white-haired 
oracle settled the dispute by saying—“ The Com- 
pany are sure to proceed with the undertaking, for 
they have already spent too much not to spend 
more.” And when grave misgivings disturb your 
mental peace as to the faithfulness of God’s grace, 
just reflect on the past, recount with prayerful 
deliberation its amazing exploits in Bethlehem and 
on Calvary, and you will feel bound to exclaim— 
“The work must go on, grace has already done too 
much not to do more.” 

2. But not only has grace been brought to us in 
the past, but fresh supplies are being brought to us 
in the present. “The grace that is a-bringing, that 
is being brought to you, at the revelation of Jesus 
Christ.” Grace came to the world in the person 
and work of Jesus Christ; it is still coming, a very 
present help in trouble to God’s people, whether 
that trouble be in the shape of sufferings or tempta- 
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tions. How to account for the perseverance of these 
Asiatic believers in the face of distressing priva- 
tions and difficulties well-nigh insurmountable? The 
solution must be sought in the grace that was 
“being brought to them.” The first influx of grace 
was in the person and work of the Son; its present 
infusion is by the person and work of the Spirit. 
John Bunyan in his immortal dream beheld a fire, 
\ which burnt on brightly notwithstanding all efforts 
\to extinguish it. What was the explanation of this 
persistence ? Oh, a man stood the other side of 
the wall, continually pouring oil into it. And how 
to account for the brightness of the Christian’s 
‘hope in the midst of untoward circumstances and 
in presence oftentimes of vilest associations? Oh, 
'the Man the other side of the veil pours copi- 
ously of the oil of His grace, which is conveyed by 
invisible channels into the heart. “Hope perfectly, 
\unto the end,” for the Gospel treasury of grace will 
never fail you. 

3. But this hope looks forward to the future, to 
the final triumph of grace “at the revelation of 
Jesus Christ,” that is to say, at His second advent. 
Much grace has already been revealed; but eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
the heart of man the things God hath in store for 
His people. 

Jesus Christ is now concealed from our view; 
but the day is approaching when He will emerge 
out of His pavilion and show Himself to an 
astonished universe. “Whom the heavens must 
receive until the times of the restitution of all 
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things.” “He will come in the glory of His 
Father and with His holy angels.” And _ this 
Second Coming is an object of the Christian’s 
ardent hope. One reason for this is that every 
sincere disciple will be glad to behold His Saviour 
vested with regal splendours, all His enemies being 
under His feet. “He must reign till He hath put 
all enemies under His feet. The last enemy that 
shall be destroyed is death.” “For the Lord Him- 
self shall descend from heaven with a shout, with 
the voice of the archangel, and with the trump of 
God.” To me one of the most delightful sensations 
is to be awaked out of a sound refreshing sleep by 
the soothing strains of music. And you, godly 
people, will be gently roused from your long sleep 
in the grave, undisturbed by any fitful dreams, by 
the sound of sweetest music. “For the trumpet 
shall sound;” but it will not be one monotonous, 
prolonged swell. Oh no, the trumpet will play 
an exquisite solo, specially composed for the 
occasion, as the bugleman summons the militia 
to the parade-ground. And at the sound of the 
beautiful warbling of the archangel’s trumpet, you 
will turn in your graves, and wake, to see things 
beyond imagination’s utmost stretch to adequately 
pourtray in our present state of existence. And 
oh, the rapture of seeing and hearing for the first 
time Him who loved us and gave Himself for us! 
That day will be one of supreme bliss, to which 
every Christian pilgrim looks forward with eager 
expectancy. 

Another reason is that we shall be partakers of 
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His glory. “ We shall be like Him, for we shall 
see Him as He is.” “ He shall come to be glorified 
in His saints, and to be admired in all them that 
believe in that day.” A grand shout of triumph 
from all the multitude of the redeemed will then 
quaver like thunder through the sky. In a musi- 
cal festival in the reign of George III. it is re- 
corded that there was one stroke, a swell so deep 
and amazing that the building violently shook, and 
its repetition was strictly forbidden. Be that as it 
may, Holy Writ teaches us that when one seraph 
eried unto another, saying, “ Holy, holy, holy, is the 
Lord of Hosts, the whole earth is full of His glory, 
the posts of the door moved at the voice of him 
that cried.” And they were no ordinary posts; 
they were Jachin and Boaz, having received their 
names on account of their stature and strength and 
glory; but they trembled at the seraph’s voice. 
And when the saints arrive home, when the coping- 
stone will be put in its place in the temple God’s 
Grace is erecting out of the ruins of the Fall, such 
a shout of “ Grace, Grace unto it” will ascend as 
to make the arches of heaven ring, and its marble 
columns reverberate again and again. 

But the day of the revelation “of God’s erace will 
also be the day “of the revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God.” “The Lord Jesus shall be 
revealed from heaven with His mighty angels, 
in flaming fire taking vengeance on them that know 
not God, and that obey not the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: who shall be punished with ever- 
lasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, 
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and from the glory of His power.” The aristocracy 
of our country usually make a grand display of 
fireworks when their children attain their manhood. 
God will also have a grand display when His 
children will reach their majority. “Upon the 
ungodly wilk He rain snares, fire, and brimstone.” 
There’s wildfire for you! See that you be not out 
in the hurricane, exposed to all the violence of its 
fury. As for the saints, they shall be under shelter, 
seeing the shower without being in it. 


VII. 


Holiness. 


“ As obedient children, not fashioning yourselves according 
the former lusts in your ignorance ; but as He which hath 
called you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner of conver- 
sation ; because it is written, Be ye holy, for I am holy.”— 
1 PETER i, 14-16. 


THE subject of the preceding verse is, as we have 
already had occasion to observe, perfect hope of 
ultimate salvation. Unregenerate reason might 
infer that such assurance of hope would inevitably 
lead to laxity of conduct. But the Bible as well 
as Christian experience teaches to the contrary, 
that a strong hope of heaven -carries in it an 
irresistible inducement to sanctity of life. “He. 
that hath this hope in him purifieth himself as He 
is pure.” Indeed, hope of heaven and fitness for 
heaven increase in the same ratio. Where hope 
is vigorous, sanctification is proceeding apace; on 
the other hand, where holiness is wanting, hope of 
necessity pines. “The more holiness there is in 
the soul,” delicately remarks the good Archbishop 
Leighton, “the clearer always is this assurance, as 
we see the face of the heavens best when there 
are fewest clouds. The greatest affliction doth not 
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damp this hope so much as the smallest sin; yea, 
it may be the more lively and sensible to the soul 
by affliction; but by sin it always suffers loss, as 
the experience of all Christians does certainly teach 
them.” 

Let me have your attention to the subject of 
Holiness, as set forth in the text. 


I. Holiness in the Heart. “As obedient chil- 
dren, not fashioning yourselves according to your 
former lusts in your ignorance.” 

II. Holiness in the Life. “But as He which 
hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner 
of conversation.” 

III. Holiness in its Standard. “ Because it is 
written, Be ye holy, for I am holy.” 

In these three divisions we have holiness pre- 
sented to us in the three dimensions—depth, breadth, 
height. 


I. Holiness in the HEART, or as it works its way 
down to the depth of our nature. “As obedient 
children, not fashioning yourselves according to the 
former lusts in your ignorance.” 

1. In their unregenerate state men always fashion 
themselves after the pattern of their lusts or inward 
sinful desires. Life is an organic whole, moulded 
from within by its central dominant principle, 
whether good or evil. Our souls and our bodies 
take upon them the impress, the very shape, of our 
ruling passion. Where the lust of pride predomi- 
nates, the very countenance is slowly but surely 
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altered into its image, haughty scorn being stamped 
on every feature. Where the lust of the flesh is 
allowed full sway, it gradually moulds the organs 
of the body into its own likeness, “the eyes,” in 
the language of Scripture, “being full of adultery.” 
Where the lust of avarice is permitted to take com- 
plete possession of the soul, it mysteriously hooks 
the bodily features, and converts the very hands 
into the similitude of eagles’ talons. This principle 
Milton recognises in ieee portraiture of Mammon, 
as indeed of “all the fallen angels. 


“ Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven,—for e’en in heaven his looks and thoughts 
Were always downward bent, admiring more 
The riches of heaven’s pavement, trodden gold, 
Than aught divine or holy, else enjoyed 
In vision beatific.” 


Which of you has not been painfully surprised 
by the huge change the lust of drink has effected in 
the once handsome face of relative or acquaintance? 
Ungedly men gradually but undeniably rough-hew 
themselves after the hideous models of their own 
excessive lusts. Our evil deeds have a horrible 
reaction. According to an Eastern tradition, there 
helplessly wandered in a région of bleak cold a 
spirit which had departed from the earth, and in 
its wanderings it encountered a frightful hag, pro- 
fligate and deformed. “Who art thou,” it asked, 
“than whom a demon could not be more foul and 
horrible?” To it she made answer—“ I am thine 
own actions.” You have seen an advertisement 


placarded on different hustings in our town of 
H 
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“Cassell’s Popular Educator,” a book which to my 
knowledge has effected a large amount of good. 
The bright face of an innocent youth, fresh from 
the mould of Nature, is presented to our contem- 
plation. Then he is pictured in the various stages 
of degeneracy as he fashions himself after the 
pattern of his insatiable “lusts in his ignorance,” 
till at last we behold him the very embodiment of 
hideousness, vulgarity, and squalor. 

2. The power of evil, however, though not ex- 
pelled, is dethroned in the believer’s heart, and 
the principle of dutiful obedience takes its place. 
“Obedient children,” or, rather, “ children of obe- 
dience.” This particular form of construction is 
usually termed a Hebraism by the commentators, 
who forthwith proceed to transmute it into an adjec- 
tival form—*children of obedience ” into “ obedient 
children.” But the two forms can hardly be 
affirmed to be equivalents. At all events, care 
should be taken that the peculiar strength of the 
original be not allowed to evaporate in the process 
of conversion. In the original the idea is doubt- 
less conveyed that obedience is not an accidental 
quality which may or may not be present in God’s 
people, but an essential property, without which 
they cannot be children. Learning, however useful, 
is not an essential quality to saintship—with it 
you may be God’s children, and without it you may 
be His children just the same. Age, however 
advantageous, is not essential—if young you may 
belong to God’s family, if old you may belong to it 
just the same. Riches, however convenient, are 
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not indispensable; poor or rich, you are equally 
welcomed to God’s house. But obedience is an 
essential quality, entering into the very essence of 
our saintship; without it we cannot be reckoned 
among God’s children at all. We are “children of 
obedience.” 

What, then, is obedience? It should be carefully 
distinguished from submission. We all of us sub- 
mit to the laws of the land, but our submission 
cannot always be denominated obedience. Not to 
cause present offence, let me refer to a law now 
repealed, the law relating to church rates. We 
submitted to it, but it cannot be averred that we 
all approved of it; and where there is no approval 
there cannot be the virtue of obedience. But God's 
people—ideal, and to a certain extent actual, people 
—are emphatically the “children of obedience.” 
This implies for one thing that they inwardly 
approve the Divine Law, that they love God’s com- 
mandments. It is not a law they would alter if 
they could. LEngland’s law we would certainly 
alter if we could; but God’s law is such that we 
would not make any alteration in it if we had the 
power, such a law that we cannot suggest a single 
improvement. Consequently our observance of it 
is nobler than submission or resignation, it is true 
obedience. 

Obedience, however, contains another element, 
namely, that the mind throws itself actively and 
energetically into the duties prescribed. A sincere, 
genuine Christian is not content with the avoidance 
of external infractions of the law, but throws all 
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the enthusiasm. of which he is capable into its per- 
formance. He inwardly actively obeys. And this, 
on the human side, is the principle of holiness in 
the heart—the will resolutely set on obedience. 
Not simply on obedience when the duties enjoined 
are pleasant and agreeable, but also when they in- 
volve suffering and.loss. And when the will is thus 
brought to desire duty before pleasure, the right 
before the agreeable- and profitable, the whole 
nature undergoes a gradual change, a change so 
radical as to amount to a veritable metamorphosis. 
“Be ye not conformed to this world”—the only 
other place where the word rendered “ fashioning ” 
in the text is used; “but be ye transformed, 
metamorphosed—in the spirit of your mind, that 
ye may prove what is that good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God.” A power is now exert- 
ing itself stronger than the lusts, and man is being 
fashioned anew after a nobler model. “God be 
thanked that ye were the servants of sin, but ye 
have obeyed from the heart that form of doctrine 
which was delivered you,” or, “that mould of doc- 
trine into which ye were delivered.” Men are 
remoulded, refashioned, remodelled after another 
pattern than that of their wicked lusts, even that 
of God in Christ. But this renovating power is 
not an extrinsic force merely, but it incorporates 
itself with the inner vitality and builds us up all 
new from within. To learn to obey is grander 
than to work miracles. 


II. Holiness in the Lirs, or as it widens out 
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over the whole area of conduct. “As He which 
hath called you is holy, so be ye holy in all manner 
of conversation.” 

1. This enjoins holiness in all our thinking and 
reading. And if it did not, I should be sorely 
tempted to introduce this subject, for I verily 
believe that bad books are the prolific source 
whence flows a vast deal of the lasciviousness and 
irreligiousness of the age. And it is the imperative 
duty of Christian instructors more or less to direct 
the attention of their people, and especially of the 
younger members of the congregations, to healthy, 
wholesome literature, 

The bad books of the age may be divided into 
two classes. The first contains those which insinu- 
ate illicit thoughts, which sugar the bitter poison- 
ous pills they intend their readers to swallow. 
Under the guise of an interesting story or novel 
the most obscene ideas are clandestinely distilled 
into the mind, to ferment there like leaven in 
the meal till the whole nature turns sour. That 
saintly man, John Angell James—an angel betwixt 
two apostles, as he has been facetiously called— 
complained to the very last of the evil effects of a 
corrupt book which he chanced to read in his early 
days. He lamented the deep scar it had left on 
his mental constitution, a scar which was constantly 
threatening to fester into a wound. An aged Welsh 
minister never tired of giving young people the 
quaint but sage advice—‘“ Beware of the books with 
the yellow covers,” for in his days yellow happened 
to be the badge of French novels and other books 
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of similar tendency. Show me a young man ora 
young woman well posted in all the shallow Novel 
literature of the day, and I will venture to predict 
that their future will be void of usefulness or 
honour. 

Another class contains those books which, in the 
name of science or of reason, throw discredit on the 
religious instincts of humanity and serve to create 
doubt where faith should prevail. Let it not be 
supposed that I object to free inquiry, or wish to 
impinge on every man’s right to the full and com- 
plete exercise of private judgment. Free inquiry, 
however, is not everything—inquiry should be full 
as well as free; and unless a man be educationally 
equipped to enter on such investigations, better in 
my opinion that he adhere to the truth that has 
been tested, the truth that has proved the support 
and solace of thousands of his kind in the direst 
perils. In the natural world it is not every man 
that is qualified physically and mentally to launch 
out on a voyage of discovery across unknown seas, 
without chart to warn him of the dangers of the 
deep, and without the preliminary training to 
enable him to steer his ship and determine his 
latitude and longitude—only a few possess the 
qualities requisite to make famous discoverers. 
The majority of mariners had better keep carefully 
in the track of the world’s traffic; if they make 
not themselves an illustrious history, they will at 
all events achieve a career of usefulness to them- 
selves and to others. So in the spiritual world: I 
would fondly and affectionately counsel our young 
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men and women not to venture too far on the wild 
sea of rationalistic or even of scientific speculation 
—an untried hypothesis is a fragile thing to risk 
one’s life on for time and eternity. Not that I fear 
reason or science—I fear neither; but there is a 
“philosophy falsely so called,” and a science none 
other than deceitful pedantry; and to the inexperi- 
enced and unwary there is danger lest they be not 
mentally qualified to discriminate between the true 
and the false. In the formative period of your 
life you had better defer the study of the reputed 
champions of rationalism, whether in literature or 
science, as you can more profitably utilise your 
spare time to make the acquaintance of the great 
leaders of thought in centuries past. Read, mark, 
learn, and inwardly digest the acknowledged stan- 
dards of the ages, the books which have made, not 
an ephemeral, but an immortal reputation. Thus 
you will lay a foundation for usefulness, yea, for 
greatness in years to come. 


“ When 
We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge, 
Soul forward, headlong into a book’s profound, 
Tmpassioned for its beauty and salt of truth, 
’Tis then we get the right good from a book.” 


2. Holiness should also be observed in all your 
conversation, in the modern sense of the word. 
“Let your speech be alway with grace, seasoned 
with salt.” On the one hand, you must renounce 
filthy and blasphemous language. “Be ye not de- 
ceived—evil communications corrupt good manners.” 
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Foul language always leads to foul life. Evil, much 
more thai good, possesses the power of reproduction. 
Report has it that‘a certain Scotchman in a certain 
section of Australia felt extremely uncomfortable 
because of the absence in that country of the Scotch 
thistle, the national emblem of Scotland, as the 
shamrock is of Ireland and the leek of Wales. At 
last he ordered a bushel of genuine thistle seed to be 
sent out to him to sow in the virgin soil of the new 
continent; and the last news I heard was that thistles 
are fast over-running the country, and are, with the 
rabbit immigrants, the farmers’ chiefest enemy. Evil 
always multiplies rapidly. Beware, therefore, of 
letting off thistle-down in your daily intercourse 
with your neighbours, for be assured some one will 
have to reap in consequence an ignoble harvest. 
But as you should avoid evil communications, so, 
on the other hand, your speech should be such as 
to cause grace in the hearers. Be it far from -me 
to encourage the revivalistic habit now springing up 
of interlarding our common talk with stereotyped 
religious phrases, savouring more of cant than of 
sweetness and light, of sanctimoniousness than of 
sanctity, which, however, is preferable to interjecting 
into every remark a corrupt lingo borrowed from 
the devil’s own; yet our speech should carry in it 
such sweet serenity of mind as to create in all 
worldly men a kind of curiosity to discover its 
secret origin. Above all things, avoid slander and 
backbiting, the two great sins of the average pro- 
fessors of religion in our day in this country. How 
keen we are to detect each other’s weaknesses, and 
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how. quick to expose them! “Charity hideth a 
multitude of sins,” says the Bible; but our charity 
delighteth in unveiling them and showing them 
up to the scorn of the world. “Charity thinketh 
no evil,” says the Bible; but our charity turneth 
scandal under her tongue as a sweet morsel. Men 
and women, these things ought not to be. Re- 
member, we are charged to show forth the praises 
or virtues of Him who hath called us, and without 
doubt we do not faithfully mirror the Divine holi- 
ness when we foul each other’s character. 

3. Christian holiness, furthermore, extends to our 
acts as well as to our words and thoughts. “Be 
ye holy in al/ manner of conversation.” Christianity 
covers, appropriates, and influences the whole area 
of life private and public; it is commensurate with 
our existence. Whereas the other religions of the 
world throw all their emphasis on a particular 
virtue or a special class of virtues, the religion of 
the New Testament accentuates every virtue all 
round the circle. The former demand an extra- 
ordinary measure of one virtue, Christianity requires 
a reasonable measure of every virtue. “A peculiar 
people, zealous of good works.” “Brethren, what- 
soever things are true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are 
pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 
Our forefathers,. led by their religious instincts, 
were not far wrong in erecting crosses wherever 
markets or fairs were held, just to remind tradesmen 
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that Christianity is not a commodity confined to 
the church and limited to the Sabbath day, but 
that it is a living powerful influence, claiming to 
regulate all our relations to one another, even to the 
selling and the buying of cattle. The Market-Cross 
brought together trade and religion before their very 
eyes. “Make straight paths for your feet, lest that 
which is lame be turned out of the way.” Of all 
things the perfectly straight line is the most diffi- 
cult to make. Young people who practise drawing 
learn to make a curve or a circle much sooner than 
a straight line. I heard of an eminent painter 
exclaiming on his return one day to his studio— 
“ Titian has been here, for no-one but he could draw 
that straight line.” Savages, it is said, can never 
do anything straight. They can neither build walls 
nor dig ditches in a continuous straight line—to 
observe the straight line is one of the last things 
they learn to do. But be that as it may, we all 
know that in morality the straight line is the most 
difficult to make. Our life is full of ungainly zig- 
zags; and even after entering the Christian course 
our own hearts testify of the difficulty with which 
we keep within the lines prescribed for our con- 
duct. 
“Straight is the line of duty, 
Curved is the line of beauty ; 


Keep thou the first, and thou shalt find 
The second follow thee.” 


III. Holiness in its STANDARD. “Be ye holy, 
for I am holy.” 


1. Why is holiness a virtue, and therefore required 
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ofus? The Bible answer is, Because God is holy. 
No philosophising on the abstract nature of the 
good will improve on the text—“ Be ye holy, for I 
am holy.” The ultimate ground of virtue is in 
God’s own nature. Not perhaps in His will, save 
as His will is always infallibly in the most perfect 
harmony with His nature. Because God is holy, 
it is our duty to be holy. Holiness is, if one may 
hazard a comparison between things so inconceiv- 
ably high, one of the chief attributes of God, on a 
par with His love, to which all the others known 
as natural are in. strict subordination. God is 
powerful, but He is not power. God is wise, but 
He is not wisdom. But He is holiness, He is love. 
“ God is light.” “God is love.” Herein consists 
His glory, the climax of His greatness, His essence— 
that which differentiates Him from the head of the 
Kingdom of Darkness. The devil is powerful and 
cunning; but he possesses not the slightest resem- 
blance to God, for God in His essence—in that 
which really constitutes Him the Being He is—is 
purity and love. And therefore in these things our 
likeness to Him consists, in these only can it con- 
sist. We might be mighty and powerful, wise and 
learned, without possessing any more than Satan 
the remotest resemblance to God. The only way 
wherein we can resemble Him is by holiness and 
love. Therefore these two virtues, if I may so deno- 
minate them, are the prime graces of Christianity, 
its differentiating characteristics, the two properties 
it uncompromisingly demands in all its professors 
without exception. No matter what your other 
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excellences may be: blood and breeding, station 
and education, benevolence and culture, all here 
pass for nothing. * The essence of God—that is to 
say, that which makes God to be God—is His 
infinite holiness and infinite love. Without these, 
though possessing omnipotence, omniscience, and 
omnipresence, He would be but an infinite Devil. 
Hence the Bible continually summons men to holi- 
ness; not to learning or culture, but to holiness, 
for only in holiness and love can we resemble our 
Maker. By growing in other things, however much 
to be coveted in themselves, we do not grow in 
likeness to our Maker. 

2. In the text God is styled “He that called 
you.” And His “calling” imposes a fresh obliga- 
tion upon you. You are called by God—to what ? 
To holiness, “to show forth the virtues of Him 
that called you.” If you seek not holiness, you 
overlook the very purpose of your separation from 
the world and your incorporation. into the Church. 
Your “call” has been in vain. According to the 
phraseology of St. John, Christians are they who 
“work righteousness.” The language means that 
they are not to work it fitfully, occasionally, but to 
follow it as a trade, to pursue it as the paramount 
object of life. All other things they do, such as 
earning a living, is only a by-end, something by 
the way; their noblest avocation, to which every 
other interest must succumb, is to “ work righteous- 
ness,’ to exhibit the holiness of the religion they 
profess. Hence all injunctions and exhortations 
addressed to Christians amount practically to this— 
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“Be holy.” Not, Be learned, be wise, be rich, be 
successful; but, Be holy. And the man who makes 
other objects supreme to the detriment of holiness 
will surely defeat his own ends. 

This truth is illustrated most clearly in the 
history of nations. Greece made culture its chief 
end, believing sin and ignorance, holiness and know- 
ledge, to be synonyms, and—fell. Rome made 
dominion its paramount object, and—fell. I am 
not without grave fears that England makes the 
accumulation of wealth the main object of its pur- 
suit, to the exclusion. of holiness of character. I say 
nothing against money-making; what I deplore is 
that it should become a passion, a lust, in the soul. 
Once man begins to make money for its own sake, 
business sinks from the rank of honourable work 
into useless play—hard play maybe, but play all 
the same. “The first of all English games is 
making money. It is an all-absorbing game; and 
men knock each other down oftener in playing at it 
than at football or any other rougher sport. And 
it is absolutely without purpose; no one who 
engages heartily in it ever knows why. Ask a 
great money-maker what he wants to do with his 
money—he never knows. He does not make it to 
do anything with it. He gets it only that he may 
get it. ‘What will you do with what you have 
got?’ you ask. ‘I'll get more, he answers. 
Just as at cricket you get more runs. There is no 
use in the runs; but to get more of them than 
other people is the game. And there is no use in 
the money; but to have more of it is the game. 
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See the great city of London—rattling,- growling, 
smoking—a ghastly heap of fermenting brickwork, 
pouring out poison at every pore—you fancy it is 
a city of work. Nota street of it! It is a great 
city of play; very nasty play, and very hard play, 
but still play. It is only the cricket-ground 
without the turf, a huge billiard-table without the 
cloth.” For the sake of the truth so graphically 
set forth, we find no difficulty in pardoning the 
extravagance of the language. But surely fortune- 
making or fortune-hunting is not the principal pur- 
pose the Creator had in view in giving us life 
and endowing us with intelligence ; it cannot be the 
object for the attainment of which God has called 
us. What then? “That we might be holy,” not 
wealthy, “in all manner of conversation.” Serpents 
may crawl along the ground and eat the dust; 
but men should walk erect, their faces meekly 
but boldly fronting the infinities. Jacob dreamt a 
dream, and in his dream beheld a ladder with its 
foot on the ground and its top in heaven. That 
ladder is a pictorial representation of what the 
religious life should be; it ought to touch earth on 
one side, and heaven on the other. Some people 
have no ladders at all, they simply vegetate; others 
have their ladders running along the ground; others, - 
sentimentally inclined, have them stretching a little 
upward, just reaching to cloud-lands But every 
Christian ought to have a ladder long enough to 
reach all the way from earth to highest heaven, the 
top resting on the white throne of God. 

3. This has.led me to the concluding remark— 
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that as the ground of our holiness is in God, so the 
standard of our holiness, that to which it is to grow, 
is the holiness of God. “He that hath this hope 
in Him purifieth himself as He is pure.” “Be ye 
perfect as your Father in heaven is perfect.” “Be 
ye holy, for I am holy.” Infinite holiness surely 
presents a standard lofty enough. Christianity in 
the morality, the holiness, it demands can never 
be outdone. One argument Herbert Spencer urges 
against it is that the standard of character it offers 
for our imitation is too high. I care not to answer 
his argument to-day, but simply observe that the 
objection carries in it a homage to the pure ethics 
of the Teacher of Nazareth. 

The Gospel is never guilty of delusion ; but, like 
Nature, it abounds in illusions. Nature paints the 
rainbow so that one end seems to rest on the 
summit of yonder hill. The child climbs the hill, 
as I repeatedly did myself, thinking to touch the 
beautiful arch. But once on the top, he finds the 
rainbow is not there—it has removed, to a higher 
and more distant peak. Once more he screws 
up his youthful courage, and attempts the task of 
climbing, assured that this time his efforts will be 
successful; but once there, the beauty that be- 
witched him after it has vanished. Similarly in 
the moral world. At the commencement of our 
intellectual or religious career, perfection does not 
look far distant; a few years of arduous endeavour 
and we feel sure we shall reach it. The apparent 
nearness, but the real distance, keep us diligently 
but hopefully pursuing our path. Perfection 
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appears nigh, but is far; and thus God wheedles us 
on in the path of progress. Life, whether in the 
pursuit of knowledge or holiness, resembles infinitesi- 
mals in Decimal Fractions, ever approximating but 
never overtaking the infinite. 

We should aim at perfection in knowledge. Not 
that we shall ever attain it, but it is the surest 
way of growing towards it. We should ever look 
upward and onward. The man that measures him- 
self by those below him grows proud, filled with 
inordinate conceits. Knowledge measured down- 
ward puffs up, as the Apostle says; but knowledge 
measured upward makes one meek and humble. 
Newton, you remember, closed his illustrious career 
with the pregnant remark that “he was but as a 
child on the beach gathering pebbles, whilst the 
fathomless ocean of truth lay before him unex- 
plored.” Did he count the pebbles he had already 
gathered and polished, he would probably have 
grown arrogant; but the thought of the vast 
measureless sea before him, with all the precious 
stones hid underneath the waves, made him judge 
himself a child. And if we seriously think of it, 
it is a glorious thing to be a man—a being endowed 
with faculties that can expand for ever and ever! 
God is positively infinite, without limits within or 
without His own nature; man is potentially infinite, 
without any fixed limits to his development. There 
is a limit to the growth of the oak ; beyond a certain 
altitude and a certain girth it cannot go. For three 
hundred years it may go on increasing in height 
and bulk, but the day will inevitably arrive when 
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it shall have developed to the utmost of its capa- 
city. But to my growth and your growth there is 
no limit, it will proceed apace throuch the endless 
cycles of eternity; in a thousand years we shall 
be growing in knowledge, in ten million years the 
horizon of our intelligence will be ever widening. 

This principle, so obvious in its application to 
knowledge, holds equally true in relation to 
holiness. The holiness of God being the standard 
to which we have to aspire, it follows that our 
growth in holiness must be ever-progressing but 
never-ending. To. attain infinite excellence we 
must be allowed boundless time. Our holiness 
here and now is admixed with elements of pollu- 
tion, arising from our inborn turpitude; the pro- 
cess of separating the pure from the vile is now 
going on; and the soul at death, and the body at 
the resurrection, will, we trust and believe, be freed 
from all conflicting ingredients. The negative pro- 
cess of sanctification will then be completed. But 
will our growth in holiness, in likeness to God, be 
checked ? I apprehend not. In heaven we shall 
continue to receive into our own being more and 
more of the contents of the Divine Nature; our 
holiness will grow finer and more spiritual in tex- 
ture millennium after millennium ; throughout eter- 
nity we shall grow more like God, everlastingly 
approximating the infinite perfection of His moral 
attributes without ever reaching it. 

But how to move forward in the line of our 
Christian development? How to attain this Divine 


perfection, which simultaneously enchants us and 
I 
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baffles us? By trying to live in the present evil 
world worthy of our high calling in Christ Jesus ; 
by striving to be “holy in all manner of conversa- 
tion,” deeming no duty too trivial to be dignified 
by the principle of holiness; by attending con- 
scientiously to the minor duties of life domestic and 
social, as well as to the more prominent transac- 
tions in the way of business or of public worship. 
Michael Angelo is chiselling a statue; as it ap- 
proaches completion he is obliged to be extremely 
delicate in his touches. A friend calls in to see 
him, and inquires what progress has been made 
since his last visit. The artist points out what has 
been done. “But those are only trifles,’ remarks 
the friend. “ But trifles make perfection,” philoso- 
phically responds the celebrated sculptor. Tasso 
kept the manuscript of “Jerusalem Delivered” by 
him for years that he might continually touch and 
re-touch it; the alterations usually were very 
trivial; but then—trifles make perfection. Pope, 
it is said, kept the manuscript of each of his poems 
by him for two years that he might correct 
and polish; his corrections at different times were 
very trifling; but then—trifles make perfection. 
That explains why his style is the most finished of 
all the English poets. And in the art of living, 
as in that of poetry and sculpture, trifles make 
perfection. Let us, then, attend carefully to the 
minor duties of life, assured that the important 
duties will take care of themselves. 


Ce 3G 


Wil 


Christian Hear, 


* And if ye call on the Father, who without respect of persons 
judgeth according to every man’s work, pass the time of 
your sojourning here in fear.”—1 PETER i. 17. 


THE Apostle has already urged his readers to the 
exercise of Christian hope and Christian holiness, 
In the text he further exhorts them to the exercise 
of Christian fear. But is not full assurance of 
hope destructive of fear? Not in St. Peter’s sense 
of the words; but, on the contrary, the stronger 
the hope, the Bocce the fear. 

Theologians rightly discourse of two arr of 
fear. The first is usually styled servile, slavish, or 
legal fear. This fear begets a consciousness of 
bondage, and presages torment, having a depressing 
influence on the mind, and leading to sin rather 
than to holiness. The other is denominated evan- 
gelical or filial fear, arising from a consciousness of 
forgiveness and adoption into God’s family, and is 
an integral part of true religion. God is so great, 
the truths of the Gospel are of so far-reaching a 
sweep, that a reverential fear of offending Him, and 
of missing the momentous salvation He has pro- 
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vided, takes natural possession of every serious and 
awakened mind. “There is a virtuous fear,” re- 
marks the profound Pascal, “which is the effect of 
faith; and there is a vicious fear, which is the pro- 
duct of doubt. The former leads to hope, as relying 
on God, in whom we believe; the latter inclines 
to despair, as not relying on God, in whom we do not 
believe. Persons of the one character fear tolose God ; 
persons of the other character fear to find Him.” 

To-day I shall ask your attention to the reasons 
offered us in the text for the cherishing of this 
Godly Fear. 


I. The first reason why we ought to cultivate this 
fear is that the God upon whom we call is a FaTHER. 
“Tf ye call upon the Father,” or rather, “if ye call 
upon a Father, one who is a Father, pass the time 
of Oe sojourning here in fear.” 

. The subject of God’s Fatherhood and our child- 
a runs like a silken thread through this chapter. 
Christians style God their Father. Reference is 
here made probably to the Lord’s Prayer. “ And 
when ye pray, say, Our Father which art in Heaven.” 
You cannot worthily repeat this prayer without 
being subdued into sacred and solemn awe. “If 
ye call on God as a Father, conduct yourselves 
during the time of your pilgrimage in the world 
with fear.” Not so much fear of what He will do 
to you, though that is not excluded, as we shall 
presently see, as of what you do to Him. The 
ungodly dread what God will inflict upon them, 
the godly what they inflict upon Him. Being God’s 
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children, you ought to be seriously, solemnly afraid 
of offending Him, for in offence the party receiving 
it is more grieved than the party giving it. Ifyou 
own God as your Father you will instinctively 
shrink from vexing Him. Nothing so impresses 
the sensitive heart of a dutiful child as the sorrow 
its conduct may occasion its parents. What in- 
visible power restrains yonder child from joining 
his playmates to run to every excess of riot? He 
enjoys play and hilarity as keenly as any of them; 
but there is a fixed point which he will not over- 
step, a. prescribed line where he resolutely pulls up 
and desists. Why? Because of the respect he 
cherishes for his parents’ feelings, the veneration 
with which he views their wishes and commands. 
“Take the cherries, your father will not hurt you.” 
“No,” thoughtfully replied the boy, “he would not 
hurt me, but my conduct would very much hurt 
him.” The fear of wounding his mother’s heart 
keeps many a young man in the strait path of 
honour and integrity. Thus the Christian as he 
grows in spiritual sensitiveness fears more and more 
to offend his Father who is in heaven—a frown on 
that Father’s countenance well-nigh breaks his heart. 
At one time he only feared the consequences of his 
sin, consequences inconvenient to himself——he is not 
quite freed from that yet, and it is not human that 
he should. But what he fears principally now is 
his sin as it strikes against God, as it is an offence 
in the sight of God, and rightfully entails upon him 
the Divine displeasure. “O Lord, rebuke me not 
in Thine anger, neither chasten me in Thy hot dis- 
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pleasure.” The Psalmist did not pray against the 
rebuke nor the chastisement—he knew he deserved 
them; but the thought of the anger in the former 
and the hot displeasure in the latter makes his 
bones shake. 
“ Oh keep up life and peace within, 
If I must feel Thy chastening rod ! 
Yet kill not me, but kill my sin, 
And let me know Thou art my God.” 


2. To “call upon” carries in it a larger mean- 
ing than that of mere prayer, namely, a solemn 
appeal. The word signifies to turn to God and ery 
to Him for protection. Paul uses the same word 
in his vindication before Festus. “I appeal to 
Cesar.” “JT turn from thee, Festus, and lodge my 
claim before Cesar.” Thus Christians turn away 
from sin and the world and appeal to God; they 
supplicate Him to undertake for them and bring 
forth their judgment unto victory. Sinners in the 
time of their conversion appeal to His clemency 
alone; but believers appeal to Him as a just and 
upright Father, and they cannot do this without 
being gravely troubled by a lurking suspicion that 
after all they may be the dupes of their own decep- 
tion. They lodge an appeal to His thorough 
knowledge of the uprightness of their hearts. 
“Search me, O God, and know my heart: try me, 
and know my thoughts; and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in the way ever- 
lasting.” They appeal to His ommiscience that so 
far as in them lies they strive to be holy in all 
manuer of conversation; they desire Him to test 
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them as metals are tested, however severe the pro- 
cess. And who can thus ery to God for cleansing 
without feeling a deep volcanic tremor in the depths 
of his soul? Who can thus present himself before 
the Almighty without fearing that he may still be 
guilty of self-delusion, and that the Eyes which are 
like flames of fire will discern a serious flaw under- 
neath the external veneering, and discover deep 
down in the soul a wilful hankering after forbidden 
pleasures? No one can bring himself before the All- 
Holy and expose his heart to His minute inspec- 
tion without weighty misgivings as to the result. 
Do you know what it is to consult a physician 
on a question of vital moment to you, involving 
either life or death? I do. Though appealing to 
his knowledge and skill in hope, yet whilst the 
examination was proceeding, and till the verdict was 
delivered, my heart palpitated irregularly with fear, 
lest after all the disease was too advanced to be 
successfully combatted. That I was far from well 
I knew; that an insidious disease had invaded the 
system and carried the outer bulwarks I knew. 
But whether it was possible to arrest it before it 
took possession of the citadel I did not know. I 
submitted to the careful auscultation of the physi- 
cian with perfect trust in his wisdom and goodness, 
but not without anxious fear touching the nature 
of the report. Thus spiritually we are not well— 
it is no use disguising from ourselves or others the 
gravity of our condition; indeed, believers know it 
and openly acknowledge it. That the crisis is 
over we confidently hope; we never, however, 
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appeal to God to pronounce on our case but the 
blood throbs more rapidly than usual. “We 
exceedingly quake and tremble.” 

And though we consider ourselves convalescent, 
in no imminent danger of death, yet the climate in 
which we dwell, in a strange country, far away 
from our true fatherland, is by no means salubrious, 
and exerts a baneful influence on our character and 
strength. A relapse is invariably more dangerous 
than the first attack. A college friend of mine 
was attacked by inflammatory fever, but his great 
natural strength seemed to triumph over the disease. 
To the joy of the churches over which he presided, 
he began to rally. But going out rather earlier 
than he ought in his eagerness to look after the 
flocks committed to his shepherdly care, the fever 
renewed its grasp, hourly tightened its grip, and in 
a couple of days strangled him under the eyes of 
beloved friends. The relapse proved his death, 
Thus also in the religious sphere—it is relapses 
that generally prove fatal. “For it is impossible 
for those who were once enlightened, and have 
tasted of the heavenly gift, and were made partakers 
of the Holy Ghost, and have tasted the good word 
of God and the powers of the world to come, if 
they shall fall away, to renew them again to repent- 
ance; seeing they crucify the Son of God afresh, 
and put Him to an open shame.” Mark—it is not 
the crimes into which they fall that makes their 
recovery impossible, but the terrible relapse, the 
“falling away” from a state of convalescence. 
Who, then, can. appeal to God to pronounce judg- 
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ment on his spiritual condition without an inward 
tremor of soul ? 


II. The second reason why we should cherish 
fear is that the Father upon whom we call is also 
a JupDGE. “If ye call upon a Father who judgeth, 
pass the time of your sojourning here in fear.” 

I. In His capacity as Father God is also of 
necessity a judge. Every father who is faithful 
to his trust is a judge; his fatherhood confers 
a judgeship upon him within certain circumscribed 
limits. The home is an empire in miniature, where 


love reigns according to justice. Every properly { 


conducted household insists upon discipline, it 
formulates a code of rules to regulate the move- 


ments of the several members, and the father is the | 


—_ 


natural judge who distributes awards or censures | 


accordingly. Thus also in respect of God—He 
judgeth in the church according to every man’s 
work in virtue of His fatherhood. You often hear 
preachers discourse of God’s Economy. But what 
is economy? Only a Greek word for “ home-rule,” 
“house-law.” The Christian Church is God’s house 
or home; believers are members of His household. 
But is the Divine home different from all properly 
constituted. earthly homes? Are there no laws to 
be kept, no rules to be observed? Certainly; and 
God, as the Head of the family, dispenses praise or 
blame according to the individual merits of each 
case. Each time you call upon Him, each time 
you seek His favour and benediction, you virtually 
appeal to Him to judge your conduct, to pronounce 
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upon the genuineness of your profession and the 
sincerity of your aspirations after holiness. And 
how can you do that without fear ? 

“Tet us therefore fear lest any of you should 
seem to come short.” Religion is not a farce, 
prayer is not a comedy. “For the Word of God is 
quick and powerful, and sharper than any two- 
edged sword, piercing even to the dividing asunder 
of soul and spirit, and of the joints and marrow, 
and is a discerner of the thoughts and intents of 
the heart. Neither is there any creature that is 
not manifest in His sight; but all things are 
naked and opened unto the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do.” Well, then, you say, we 
dare not venture into His awful presence. Not so, 
argues the Apostle; but, “let us go boldly, with 
confidence, to the Throne of Grace, that we may 
obtain mercy and find grace to help in time of 
need.” His very omniscience, whilst it awes us, 
ought to attract us at the same time. To revert 
again to a medical comparision: you go to a 
doctor, who, in pursuance of his profession, feels 
your pulse, auscultates your chest, and questions 
you minutely as to the nature and location of your 
pain. But he unconsciously evinces an air of 
embarrassment—your confidence is at once under- 
mined. You return home ill at ease, impressed 
that, notwithstanding his careful diagnosis of your 
disease, he does not quite understand your case— 
your faith in him is shaken, your hope of recovery 
is weakened, and you do not resort to his surgery 
again. You seek another doctor, who reads your 
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symptoms minutely, and fixes, perhaps, upon the 
occult cause of your ailment; your internal organs 
seem naked and open unto his piercing eyes; he 
knows all about your sickness, hints to you the 
wickedness or indiscretion that is the secret origin 
of it all. Do you flee from him because he under- 
stands you thoroughly, because he knows every 
diseased spot in your body? Ohno; “That is the 
doctor for me,” you say; “he understands my 
system thoroughly ;” and you go with confidence 
to him to receive the medicaments he wishes to 
administer. So in- an infinitely more real sense 
God sees at a glance all the thoughts and intents 
of the heart, the evil as well as the good. What 
then? Willyou avoid Him because of His thorough 
comprehension of all the spiritual maladies you 
suffer from? No; you will still hope in His grace, 
whilst you are heartily ashamed of your turpitude,and 
fear to add one shade to the crimson of your guilt. 

2. This Father “judgeth according to every man’s 
work.” Not He will judge, but He judgeth. Though, 
perhaps, we must allow an indirect allusion to the 
momentous Assize to be held at the winding up 
of all human history, obviously the primary 
reference is to the judgment God is daily executing 
in the home-discipline of His children. God sits 
now in judgment on your behaviour; the home- 
government is a thing now in progress. Ought we 
not, then, to conduct ourselves in fear, not so much 
in fear of the chastisement as of doing violence to 
the rules of the house? The more we grow in 
grace the more sensitive we become to sin, and 
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consequently the more afraid we are of getting 
entangled in its intricate meshes. The smallest 
sin occasions the ‘advanced Christian more poignant 
grief than black vices cause men whose moral 
sensibilities are blunted. What is musical refine- 
ment? That the ear is so exquisitely trained as to 
detect differences in the most delicate tones of the 
voice. Uncultivated men like a massive body of 
sound; they observe only the broad differences in 
musical quantities. But men of refinement in this 
particular accomplishment are alive to the most 
delicate shades of difference, and suffer acute pain 
by discords so infinitesimally small as to be quite 
imperceptible to the uninitiated. So in respect of 
the pictorial art. Men whose eyes are not esthe- 
tically trained demand definite and decided colours, 
burning red or blazing yellow. Where the eyes, 
however, have been sedulously educated, much 
colour becomes offensive. In exact proportion as 
the capacity of colour is awakened within them 
they can dispense with the positiveness of colour in 
the world without. Where this capacity lies dor- 
mant, abundance of colour must be forthcoming in 
the picture; but where the inward faculty is well 
developed, less colour proportionately is required 
on the canvas. Only novices indulge in glaring 
colours, whether in painting or writing. Thus as 
one advances in spiritual life or sensitiveness the 
most trifling sin is feared more than the prison- 
gyves or the martyr-flames. Hence the remem- 
brance that God judges begets holy, wholesome 
fear in the soul. 
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3. Neither shall any one, under any pretext 
whatsoever, escape this domestic judicial investiga- 
tion of his character. “He judgeth according to 
every man’s work,” the words “every man” being 
emphatic in virtue of their position in the original. 
In our most careful estimate of history we lose 
sight of the average man. But as true as that the 
celebrated leader inspires his followers with his 
own enthusiasm, so, on the other hand, they sacrifice 
their own life-forces to swell his pean of praise. 
In our estimate of Napoleon’s career we practically 
overlook the common soldiers who shed their blood 
profusely on his behalf; the marvellous feats of 
valour accomplished by the dauntless daring of 
private soldiers whose names have been blotted out 
of every register are credited to the account of 
the illustrious commander. God, however, keeps a 
strict account of the valour of the private soldiers ; 
the exploits of the army shall not be all attributed 
to the general. “He judgeth according to every 
man’s work.” Let none of you think that you 
pass through life unobserved. Parents never forget 
the defenceless invalid in their admiration of his 
clever and more fortunate brother. Oh no; the 
little deformed brother, who can do nothing but 
ery and smile, receives due attention; and when 
Christmas boxes are distributed he comes in for his 
full share. So in God’s judgment: the privates 
shall all reap their appropriate rewards. “If any 
man’s work abide, he shall receive a reward; and if 
any man’s work shall be burned, he shall suffer loss,” 
“ And then shall every man have praise of God.” 
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III. Another reason why we should walk in fear 
is that God as Father judgeth according to every 
man’s WoRK. “If ye call on a Father, who without 
respect of persons judgeth according to every man’s 
work, pass the time of your sojourning here in 
fear.” 

1. Here the work, not the person, is the subject 
of judgment. In Justification the person is being 
tried. God sits in judgment on the person of man, 
and declares him righteous through faith in Jesus 
Christ. This person will never be put on his trial 
again. “Verily, verily I say unto you, He that 
heareth my word, and believeth on Him that sent 
me, hath everlasting life, and shall not come into 
condemnation,” more literally, “into judgment.” 
He will escape even the Final Judgment. He will 
not be among the criminals to be tried, but among 
the jury to pronounce judgment. “ Do ye not know 
that the saints shall judge the world?” The un- 
regenerate will be tried in respect of their persons. 
But the believers’ persons will not be judged, only 
their work. According to English jurisprudence 
a distinction is made between criminal and civil 
cases. In the criminal department the persons of 
the accused are on their trial. Judge and jury 
must decide on their guilt or innocence, and these 
are strictly personal qualities. The burglar and 
the murderer are personally tried; in other words, 
men sit in judgment on their persons; therefore 
their persons must be produced in court. In the 
civil department, however, persons are not tried— 
only cases; therefore the personal attendance of 
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plaintiff or defendant is optional. It may be better 
for them to be present to tender their evidence 
as witnesses; but the law does not imperatively 
demand it. In the criminal court, therefore, per- 
sons are tried; in the civil courts, not persons, but 
cases. The same distinction will be observed in the 
Last Judgment. The unconverted will be tried in 
their persons; they will appear in the criminal list. 
But the saints will not be judged—not their persons, 
only their work. “They shall not come into judg- 
ment;” the question of guilty or not guilty is for 
them already finally decided. But their work will 
be impartially judged, their life subsequent to their 
conversion will be narrowly inspected; and it be- 
hoves us to beware lest, whilst our persons be 
accepted, our work be rejected. “Every man’s 
work shall be made manifest; for the day shall 
declare it, because it shall be revealed by fire; and 
the fire shall try every man’s work of what sort 
it is.” I am afraid that the work of many will 
be consumed. The believers’ persons will never 
be burned—there they have the advantage over 
unbelievers; but the work of many of them will 
be devoured by the hissing flames. False doctrines, 
false theologies, false philanthropies, false philo- 
sophies, will all be burned up, and the stage once 
more completely cleared of all error and heresy, 
that the truth may have free, full, and uninter- 
rupted course. Other tests are applied in the 
course of time. Logic and Scripture are carefully 
and judiciously handled to demolish the refuges of 
lies, the false doctrines that make so much parade 
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in the guise of liberal and modern thought; but to 
little purpose. They again strut about as if the 
nakedness of their shame had never been exposed. 
But the final test is coming—the fire will try 
every man’s work of what sort it is: “If any man’s 
work abide”—no matter who, preacher or hearer, 
monarch or beggar—‘“he shall receive a reward. 
But if any man’s work shall be burned, he shall 
suffer loss; but he himself shall be saved, yet so 
as by fire.” What the reward will be has not been 
revealed—it is not salvation, for that was secured 
in Justification; what the loss will be we cannot 
declare—it is not damnation or loss of one’s soul, 
“for he himself shall be saved.” But that the 
loss is such that we ought to dread to incur it is 
manifestly taught. Men will suffer loss in heaven 
because of indolence or carelessness here. There- 
fore “pass the time of your sojourning here in 
fear.” 

2. Work, not works, That is to say, God will 
judge our life as a whole. The regenerate life has 
in it an organic unity, and to be judged rightly it 
must be viewed in its totality. We read in the 
Bible of the ‘‘ works of darkness,” “the works of the 
flesh ”—always works—in the plural, not work, 
because an ungodly life is exceedingly disjointed. 
It cannot be affirmed to be the product of principle, 
but of want of principle, and wanting principle it 
wants unity. This, I apprehend, must have been 
the meaning of that doctrine in the Pythagorean 
philosophy which taught that the good is certain 
and finite, whilst evil is infinite and uncertain, the 
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infinite with this mathematical school of thinkers 
meaning not greatness, but numbers. Evil is multi- 
tudinous, a jumble of units without any organic or 
methodical connection. “The works of darkness, the 
works of the flesh.” But when we examine the con- 
trary side, we find the Bible uses the singular number 
—fruit of the Spirit,” not fruits. “The fruit of the 
Spirit is in all goodness and righteousness and 
truth.” “The fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, 
temperance.” The virtues enumerated are many, 
but the fruit is one; the excellences are multiple, 
but, developing out of one root principle, they always 
go together, and can never be contrary to one 
another. Where one is, all are; the cluster is 
single and indivisible. But sin has no unity. 
“The works of the flesh are- manifest, which are 
these: adultery, fornication, uncleanness, lascivious- 
ness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, variance, emulations, 
wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, envyings, murders, 
drunkenness, revellings, and such like.”' The graces 
specified all go together—who possesses one possesses 
all; who does not possess all does not possess one. 
Hence fruit. But the works of the flesh, never go 
all together; they are not unified, bound insepar- 
ably together, by an inner principle. You may be 
guilty of envy without being guilty of drunkenness 
or adultery; but you need not wallow in all in 
order to be damned—one suffices for that. It 
follows that in the Christian sense of the word 
“infinite” the Pythagorean doctrine must be 
reversed: vice is a limited, perishable thing, the 
K 
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irregular outcome of the finite, having its deepest 
root in the creature, whilst goodness is one and 
indivisible, having its root in the Infinite, and there- 
fore immortal as God. 

Our life will be judged as a whole, in the 
correspondence of its inward principle with its out- 
ward manifestation. And in the case of Christians 
the principle inspiring the act will be more com- 
mendable than the act itself. Of some worldly men 
it is sometimes said that they are really better than 
they appear, that though far from lovable on the 
surface of their character, they possess good, sound, 
sterling qualities at bottom. Have you heard 
Rowland Hill’s opinion of these people? “When 
you go to the market to buy fruit,” he quaintly 
remarks, “and there are none but rotten apples on 
the top of the basket, you say to the market-woman, 
‘These are a very bad lot.’ Now, if the woman 
replies, ‘ Yes, they are rather gone at top, sir, but 
they are better as you go down,’ you would not be 
so silly as to believe her, but would say, ‘ No, no; 
the lower we go the worse they will be, for the 
best are always put on the top.” The unconverted 
man’s character does not improve as you go down 
—stir the pool and the mud will rise to the surface. 
But according to Scripture the inward principle of 
a Christian is decidedly better than his performances 
—the eye of the fountain always clears itself before 
the rim. God perceives the principle underlying 
our life and fashioning our career, and therefore 
many a quiet, modest, unobtrusive saint will be 
promoted over the heads of men more prominent in 
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the Church and the world. “The first shall be last, 
and the last shall be first.” 


“Cruel and cold is the judgment of man, 
Cruel as winter, and cold as the snow; 
But by and by will the deed and the plan 
Be judged by the motive that lieth below.” 


Our life in the sum-total of its results will be 
carefully gauged, quantity and quality will be 
accurately weighed, and verdict delivered accord- 
ingly. We all have to confess hourly sins, daily 
backsldings; but these will be examined, not in 
their isolation, but in connection with the whole 
tendency of the life. What is the direction of the 
general trend of our being? The greatest general 
is not he who perpetrates the fewest mistakes, but 
he who despite mistakes organises a victory and 
insures a successful issue to the campaign. The 
greatest author is not he who is most grammatical 
in the construction of his sentences and is never 
guilty of a syntactical error; but he who in the 
ruggedness of his thoughts and the unbending 
honesty of his heart pushes the world forward a 
mile or two in the uphill road of progress, even 
though he crushes to atoms under his ponderous 
tread the underwood of syntax, as the leviathan 
the brushwood of the primeval forest. Who made 
more mistakes than Luther? You must have great 
men to make great mistakes—little men are little 
in everything, in the shadows they cast as well as 
in the light they emit. Luther, however, is judged 
by posterity, not by his mistakes, but by the main 
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grand issue of his life. So all of us will be judged 
by God: we must therefore beware that the evil 
be not triumphant. Triumphant, I say; for it is 
undeniably present. Good and evil coexist in our 
hearts and lives; the ultimate quality of the life 
will be decided by the prevalence of one or the 
other. Tares grow among the wheat; still you call 
it a wheat-field. So weeds grow in the Christian’s 
life; but good grain, I trust, is more abundant. 
There is chaff, much chaff, in the best of us; but 
there is also pure grain; and our destiny will at 
last be settled, not by the amount of chaff, but by 
the quantity of wheat, that will be found in us. 
“His fan is in His hand, and He will throughly 
purge His floor, and gather His wheat into the 
garner; but He will burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire.” See, my friends, that your pro- 
fession be not an empty husk, that your seemingly 
benevolent deeds be not devoid of substance, that 
you yourselves be nothing but chaff, which the 
“wind driveth away.” 
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The Wangsom. 


“Forasmuch as ye know that ye were not redeemed with 
corruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain con- 
versation received by tradition from your fathers; but 
with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot: who verily was foreordained 
before the foundation of the world, but was manifest in 
these last times for you, who by Him do believe in God, 
that raised Him up from the dead, and gave him glory ; 
that your faith and hope might be in God.”—1 PETER i. 
18-21, 


THE Apostle’s main object in these as in the pre- 
ceding verses is to impress on his readers the 
obligations they were under to lead a life of holi- 
ness, notwithstanding the untoward circumstances, 
wherein they were placed as residents in foreign 
countries, amid the worshippers of unclean idols. 
He specifies several motives to their faithful per- 
formance of the religious duties devolving upon 
them. One is the character of God (verses 15, 16). 
Another is the reverent consideration of God in His 
judicial capacity (verse 17). And in the text he 
instances the most powerful incentive of all—the 
inestimable price of their redemption. “ Forasmuch 
as ye know that ye were not redeemed with cor- 
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ruptible things, as silver and gold, from your vain 
conversation received by tradition from your fathers; 
but with the precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 
without blemish and without spot: who verily was 
foreordained before the foundation of the world, 
but was manifest in these last times for you, who 
by Him do believe in God, that raised Him up 
from the dead and gave Him glory ; that your faith 
and hope might be in God.” 

Taking these words in their inter-dependence on 
one another, they naturally divide themselves into 
three parts : 


I. The Foreordination of the Sacrifice. ‘ Who 
verily was foreordained before the foundation of 
the world, but was manifest in these last times for 
you.” 

II. The Preciousness of the Sacrifice. “Ye were 
not redeemed with corruptible things, as silver and 
gold, but with the precious blood of Christ.” 

III. The Efficiency of the Sacrifice in accomplish- 
ing its twofold object: (1) in satisfying Divine 
Justice, for “God raised Him up from the dead and 
gave Him glory”; (2) in effecting the emancipation 
of men from the dominion of sin and the corruption 
of their nature, “redeeming them from their vain 
conversation received by tradition from the fathers.” 


I. The Divine ForroRDINATION of the Sacrifice. 
“Who verily was foreordained before the founda- 
tion of the world, but was manifest in these last 
times for you.” 
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“Who verily was foreordained.” The literal 
word here ‘is “foreknown.” Before the world was 
stretched upon an empty place and the earth hanged 
upon nothing, in the beginningless eternity, God 
concentred His thoughts upon His Son, not only in 
His personal, but also in His official capacity as 
the future Redeemer of mankind. But as has been 
observed in a preceding discourse, foreknowledge in 
the Bible sense amounts to foreordination, and has 
been so translated in the text. ‘This arises, not 
because of the ascription of an arbitrary meaning 
to the word, but because of the nature of the Divine 
Mind. God foreknowing is God foreordaining, His 
Mind is active, energetic, productive of its own ob- 
jects. In foreknowing the Son to be a priest and 
a sacrifice, God was really constituting Him such. 
“Who verily was foreordained before the founda~ 
tion of the world.” 

What ordination is among men you know. To 
compare things divine with things human, God in 
the past eternity held an ordination service, when 
only Three were present to take part—Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost. The Father anointed the Son 
with the consecrating oil of the Spirit, and thus set 
Him apart to the work of Redemption. “He 
anointed Him with the oil of gladness above His 
fellows.” “The oil of gladness:” words which 
hint that the office was congenial to the mind of 
the Son, an office that on His appointment thereto 
filled Him with an exceeding great joy. So also 
we read: “I was set up—anointed—from ever- 
lasting, from the beginning, or ever the earth was, 
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Then I was by Him, as one brought up with Him; 
and I was daily His delight, rejoicing always before 
Him; rejoicing in:the habitable parts of His earth, 
and my delights were with the sons of men.” A 
three-fold rejoicing is here set forth: the Father 
rejoicing in the Son, the Son rejoicing in the 
Father, and on the other hand rejoicing in the 
habitable parts of the earth. He exulted in the 
prospect of acting as the High Priest of humanity, 
and felt grateful to His Father for the appoint- 
ment. He was “foreordained” to be our Priest, or, 
as a Puritan divine quaintly puts it, “God had 
only one Son, and He determined beforehand that 
that Son should be a preacher, and an itinerant 
preacher too.” Here is a lesson for you, wealthy 
parents. In this country the ministers of the 
word emerge, not from the palaces of the great, nor 
even, save in rare instances, from the villas of the 
middle classes, but from the less pretentious homes 
of a class of people engaged in arduous labour, but 
none the less honourable for that. Parents, who 
have secured for themselves a competency, usually 
train up their children to be lawyers, doctors, 
merchants ; how few train them up to be ministers. 
But when God deliberated as to the vocation to 
which He would bring up His Son, he unhesitatingly 
fixed on the office of the ministry. “And no man 
taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is 
called of God, as was Aaron. So also Christ glori- 
fied not Himself to be made an high priest; but 
He that said unto Him, Thou art my Son, to-day 
have I begotten Thee. As He saith also in 
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another place, Thou art a priest for ever after the 
order of Melchisedek.” According to these words, 
the office of the priesthood carries with it signal 
honour, and His foreordination to be a priest 
Christ deemed a great glory, a greater glory than 
to be the Creator of the worlds. He could, not 
inappropriately, adopt the language of the Apostle— 
“IT magnify my office.’ Many of you look down 
upon it and disparage it; God and His Son mag- 
nify it. And those of us who partake of the Spirit 
of the Lord Jesus judge it a great honour to be of 
the slightest service in helping forward the actual 
redemption of the world, esteeming the office of 
the ministry to be grander and nobler than any 
earthly post, however lucrative. No wonder that 
Carey, when he heard that his son had abandoned 
the Gospel ministry to be an ambassador for the 
English Court, should exclaim, with a mixture of 
indignation and derision, “My son has drivelled 
into an ambassador.” 

2. “ Who was verily foreordained before the foun- 
dation of the world.” SBeforeitin time. This affords 
a clue to the occupation of the Divine Mind before 
the creative fiat first broke on the silence of im- 
mensity. Notwithstanding their apparent absurdity 
and irreverence, such questions as these persist in 
presenting themselves to the mind—How was God 
so long before calling the universe into existence ? 
What was He doing, how did He occupy Himself, 
in the immeasurable eternity that is past? True 
that Luther answers by saying that He spent it in 
a birch-plantation cutting rods to whip the backs of 
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curious men who ask such foolish questions. A 
more satisfactory answer, perhaps, is supplied by 
St. Peter in the text,—that He spent it in “ know- 
ing” His Son, and in thinking out, in Him as 
our head and representative, the problem of our 
salvation. 

But not only was Jesus Christ in God’s thoughts 
before the foundation of the world in chronological, 
but also in logical, order. He was before the 
creation, not only in respect of time, but also in 
respect of importance. Jesus Christ as Redeemer 
was God’s principal thought from all eternity, and 
therefore of necessity His central thought, the 
thought around which all the other thoughts revolved 
in beautiful harmony, and to which they were all 
subordinated. Every human genius has some 
leading, guiding principle, colouring all his thoughts, 
and predominating over all his investigations; and 
once we firmly grasp this central principle, we are 
then in a position to understand all the intricate 
movements of his mind. Similarly, to apprehend 
aright God’s thoughts and works, we must con- 
tinually bear in mind what He constantly bears in 
mind, the idea which is the sunlike centre alike of 
creatior. and redemption—Jesus Christ as an atone- 
ment for sin. This is His leading idea; in the 
light of it creation and redemption were ordained 
and arranged. Deny it, put the extinguisher on the 
light emitted by it, and the Creation and the Fall 
become, not only inexplicable, but unbearable 
mysteries. On the other hand, admit it, and a soft 
hallowed light. is shed on the universe, mitigating 
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the gloom of sin. With this idea as a lighted 
lamp in the hand, we can bear to gaze stedfastly 
into the abyss of the Fall, for we have light enough 
to see to its bottom and to discern a way out of it. 
3. “Who verily was foreordained before the 
foundation of the world, but was manifest in 
these last times for you.” A correspondence there- 
fore obtains between time and eternity, between the 
manifestation in history and the pre-arrangement 
in the unfathomable abysses of the Divine Mind. 
Foreordination implies a plan, a plan of the 
world and a plan .of salvation. This may sound 
mechanical ; but can you suggest an improvement ? 
It looks anthropomorphic; but are we not anthro- 
pomorphic beings, and how can we escape from the 
mould of our own nature? Indeed, if my reading 
of the Bible is correct, the two plans are but one, 
and creation is subservient to salvation. The idea 
of Redemption, of the Son as a propitiation for sin, 
seems to be the first and most important thought of 
God. It was not an after-thought, but the first 
thought, the ruling thought, and around it all other 
thoughts were systematically arranged. Having 
resolved beforehand to reveal His perfections by 
the Incarnation and Sacrifice of His Son, He then 
determined to create the world and make man upon 
it a free-will creature. Creation is to redemption 
what the scaffolding is to the temple; when the 
latter will be finished, the former will be consigned 
to the flames. Or, to quote Leighton’s pretty 
simile, “As in great maps or pictures, you will 
see the borders decorated with meadows and foun- 
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tains and flowers represented in it, but in the 
middle you have the main design: thus is this fore- 
ordained redemption amongst the works of God; 
all His other works in this world, all the beauty of 
the creatures, and the succession of ages, and things 
that come to pass in them, are but as the border to 
‘this as the main piece. But as a foolish unskilful 
beholder, not discerning the excellency of the 
principal piece in such maps or pictures, gazes only 
on their fair border, and goes no further, thus do 
the greatest part of us: our eyes are taken with 
the goodly show of the world and appearance of 
earthly things; but as for this great work of God, 
Christ ‘foreordained, and in time sent for our 
redemption, though it most deserves our attentive 
regard, yet we do not view and consider it as we 
ought.” 

The Cross therefore is the key to open up the 
deepest mysteries of Creation and Redemption, the 
corner-stone where both join and are compacted 
together. The manifestation in time is symbolical 
of thought in eternity, and both were necessary to 
our salvation. A mere system of thought, though 
elaborated in every detail by the Divine Mind, 
was not enough to save the world; the system of 
thought must be manifested in a corresponding 
system of facts. As thought, our salvation was 
perfected in every jot and tittle; and as such it 
could be unfolded to our meditation on the glowing 
pages of inspired Writ. But the Bible always 
teaches that men can never be redeemed by ideas 
or systems, human or Divine, philosophic or theo- 
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logic; they can be saved only by facts, by a 
veritable incarnation and an actual atonement. 
Christianity is therefore none other than the 
temporal embodiment of God’s eternal thoughts. 
A celebrated school of modern thinkers depreciate 
the facts of the New Testament, attaching all the 
permanent importance to the ideas lying back of 
the facts. The Incarnation as a historical fact 
they deny ; it is only valuable as a telling symbol 
of the union, always existent, between the Divine 
and the human. The Atonement as an objective 
fact they repudiate-; it is only of use as a popular 
symbol of a reconciliation of the finite and the 
Infinite. But Holy Scripture, whilst firmly em- 
bracing the ideas, holds the facts as essential to 
salvation. Christianity comprises Hegelianism in 
the importance it attaches to the ideas of the New 
Testament; it surpasses it in the stress it lays on 
the facts of the New Testament. “Who verily 
was foreordained before the foundation of the 
world ”—there you have Christianity as a system of 


of thought. ‘But was manifest in these last 
times for you”—there you have Christianity as a 
system of facts. , 


II. The Prectousness of the Sacrifice. “The 
precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without spot.” 

1. The first element contributing to the worth 
of the sacrifice is sinlessness. “A lamb without 
blemish and without spot.” A sinless man is an 
idea characteristic of the New Testament. You 
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will meet with it nowhere in heathen literature. 
Demosthenes attributes sinlessness to the gods 
alone—the possibility of a sinless man found no 
place in his thoughts. Indeed, Cicero speaks of 
it as an impossibility. And what is the language 
held out in the Old Testament on the subject ? 
“Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean ? 
Not one.” Or, according to some of the best 
scholars, “Oh that we could have a clean person 
out of an unclean! oh that we might have as 
muchasone!” In the text this longing, this aspira- 
tion, of the ancient saints is fulfilled: “The precious 
blood of Christ, as of a lamb without blemish—-” 
without flaw within, “and without spot ”— without 
stain without. “The Holy Thing that shall be 
born of thee shall be called the Son of God.” 
“Without blemish and without spot.’ “He 
did no sin, neither was guile found in His 
mouth.” The Bible, almost invariably, in speaking 
of the character of Christ, uses, as here, the negative 
forms of speech. The perfection of character can 
be better gauged by negation than by affirmation, 
by the absence of sin than by the presence of 
virtue. Many names, deservedly standing high 
when judged by the positive, stand convicted the 
moment they are tested by the negative process. 
Criticise the Saviour, however, from which view- 
point you please and in which way you like, and 
He comes out of every ordeal unscathed. Apply 
the negative test to the Saviour’s own consciousness 
—what is the result? Even in the bright pre- 
sence of Infinite Holiness He has no imperfection 
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to deplore, no sin for which to beseech forgiveness. 
How different this from the experience of men, of 
the best of men? So long as a man is hardened 
in iniquity, he may be quite unconscious of the 
sinfulness of his nature; but let the Divine Life be 
once introduced, and in proportion as it grows will 
he mournfully bewail the turpitude of his heart and 
the shortcomings of his actions, 

Every man, every Christian in especial, is con- 
scious of a double self—his ideal self and actual 
self, himself as he ought to be and himself as he is. 
And what is remarkable is this, that the chasm 
between the two selves increases in consciousness, 
though not in reality, as our sanctification pro- 
gresses. The more holy we be, the higher our 
ideal of what we ought to be; a saint is never so 
dissatisfied with himself and his achievements as at 
the end of life. Listening in my early days to 
saintly men and women relating their spiritual 
experiences, I often wondered that people so near 
perfection should so sorrowfully bemoan their dis- 
tance from it. I understand it now—my idea of 
perfection lacked the symmetry and grandeur of 
theirs. My standard, in the immaturity of my 
discipleship, was lower than their standard of the 
same. Yes, it is a fact of experience that as men 
progress in goodness, the further removed they feel 
themselves to be from the goal, the more draw- 
backs they perceive in themselves. And in the 
presence of God, in prayerful worship at the close 
of their earthly career, how loudly they lament 
their sinfulness! Jesus Christ, however, presents 
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quite a different picture; He never betrays a con- 
sciousness of disparity between His real and His 
ideal self, between what He was and what He ought 
to have been. Whereas with the saintliest men the 
chasm seems to widen to the end of life, here with the 
avowedly Best no trace of a rent is anywhere ob- 
servable. The difference between Him and others 
is not merely quantitative but qualitative, not 
merely a difference in degree but in kind. And 
this element is absolutely necessary to swell up 
and swell out the idea of atonement. 

2. Another indispensable element in the pre- 
ciousness of the sacrifice is the dignity of the 
Person. ‘The precious blood of Christ,” the 
Anointed One, the only-begotten of the Father. 
However precious is sinlessness of character, yet it 
would not suffice to expiate sin without the Divinity 
of the Person of which it is predicated. Not only 
an absolutely holy man, but an absolutely Divine 
Man must be forthcoming. True, the blood was 
that of human nature, but the Person was none 
other than the Son of God. Hence the Bible 
speaks of it as the Blood of God. 

That the Divine dignity of His Person imparted 
value to His sacrifice is clear. Among men the 
same act performed by the sovereign and by the 
pauper is viewed differently, the slightest recogni- 
tion by the monarch being more prized than the 
hardest service by the ordinary plebeian. But in 
this instance the difference is simply one of social 
status, the personality of the one being as intrinsi- 
cally estimable-as that of the other. But as between 
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Christ and us, the difference. reaches not simply to 
the outward rank, but to the inner quality of the 
personality. “That He ascended, what is it but 
that He also descended first into the lower parts of 
the earth?” From the historical fact of His ascen- 
sion at the end of life the Apostle infers the theo- 
logical fact of His descension at the beginning of 
life, for Jesus Christ could not go up without first 
coming down. The Apostle’s argument does not 
hold good of creatures, men or angels. A man 
needs not descend first in order to ascend—there is 
room enough above the head of the highest man 
for him to go up for ever from where he is. An 
angel need not come down first in order to go up 
—there is space enough above the head of the 
loftiest angel for him to ascend for ever without 
once touching the roof. But Jesus Christ in eter- 
nity was so high that He could not go higher, so 
exalted that He could not ascend an inch—His 
head touched the dome of heaven. And if it is 
recorded that He ascended, that of necessity pre- 
supposes that He descended first—otherwise ascen- 
sion on His part were impossible. The greatness 
of His Person communicated corresponding value 
to His sacrifice; for only an infinite Person could 
make an infinite atonement. 

3. The other and last element to contribute value 
to the sacrifice is—that it must amount to “ blood,” 
to the laying down of life. However stainless the 
history and exalted the Person, yet, if the sacrifice 
fall short of the direst extremity imaginable, it will 
not suffice to expiate the guilt and wipe away the 
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pollution of sin. That the smallest condescension 
on the part of a Divine Person of flawless character 
must possess immeasurable worth is readily con- 
ceded; but fidelity to Scripture demands that we 
should maintain its insufficiency as an atonement 
for sin. We have many sweet hymns teaching us 
that one drop of Christ’s blood possesses more 
merit than all the myriad sins of mankind have of 
demerit. As vehement expressions of pious, devout 
sentiment we appreciate them much; but we must 
reject them as sound expositions of Scriptural 
doctrines. It was necessary that Christ should 
pour out His soul, “be obedient unto death, even 
the death of the Cross,” in order to expiate guilt 
and slay corruption. If a Divine Person makes a 
sacrifice it is but reasonable to suppose that it will 
be on a scale commensurate with His greatness. 
So also we read. He poured out His blood, He 
laid down His life. No greater sacrifice is con- 
ceivable. He went so far that He could not go 
farther: so low that He could not descend lower. 
To recur once more to the verse already cited 
— “That He ascended, what is it but that He 
also descended first into the lower parts of the 
earth,’—or according to another reading, “into 
parts lower than the earth.” The highest became 
the lowest, and in this lies the infinite perfection 
of the atonement. 

Theologians discourse of Christ’s active and 
passive obedience, and that both contribute to 
swell the merit requisite to cancel our guilt. True; 
and yet we “must insist on a difference. The 
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Incarnation is an act of infinite condescension and 
of proportionate merit; still the Incarnation is not 
the atonement. The life of Jesus amid poverty and 
the contradiction of sinners against Himself be- 
speaks boundless grace; still the life is not the 
atonement. In the Bible the atonement is identi- 
fied with His “blood.” The Incarnation was on our 
behalf, the life for our advantage, neither of them in 
our stead: but the death was in our stead, and it is 
what He did in our stead that constitutes the essence 
of the atonement. Hence inspired penmen attribute 
the propitiatory value to His death, and not to His 
Incarnation. “We were redeemed with the precious 
blood of Christ.” “He shed His blood a ransom 
for many.” “He gave Himself to redeem us from 
iniquity.” He wholly gave His whole self. 

In view of such a ransom, shall we not present 
ourselves as “living sacrifices, holy, acceptable unto 
Him, which is our reasonable service”? The story 
goes that at a Slavery Sale in the Southern States 
of America, a philanthropic gentleman, touched to 
tenderness by the appearance of a certain slave, 
made bid after bid for him, and finally purchased 
him. Having paid the ransom money,-he offered 
the poor slave his liberty, informed him he was 
free—free to come and go as he liked, free to dis- 
pose of his person and time as he thought fit. So 
overwhelmed was the poor slave with amazement 
that he threw himself at the feet of his benefactor, 
crying, “I am yours, yours for ever.’ He volun- 
tarily insisted upon entering his service, and never 
failed to testify his gratitude by life-long devotion 
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to duty. -Men and women, ye are ransomed from 
the guilt and thraldom of your sins, not with 
corruptible things as silver and gold, but with the 
precious blood of Christ. What say you? Will 
you not give yourselves to Him, to be His servants 
for ever? “ Ye are bought with a price; therefore 
glorify God in your body and in your spirit, which 
is God’s.” 


III. The Erricrency of the Sacrifice. This is 
seen in two things: first, in redeeming us from 
our “ vain conversation received by tradition from 
our fathers” in the sense of satisfying Divine justice 
by expiating our guilt; second, in redeeming us 
from our “vain conversation received by tradition 
from our fathers” by slaying within us the power 
of sin. 

1. The efficiency of the sacrifice is to be seen in 
the fact that it satisfied Divine justice, for the text 
informs us that “God raised Him up from the dead 
and gave Him glory.” 

The exact bearing of the Atonement on the 
Divine Nature is a mystery we cannot fully explain. 
But whatever hindrances to our salvation there 
were, arising out of the essential and governmental 
righteousness of God, they were all removed by the 
death of the Cross. That the Supreme Governor was 
satisfied by Christ is evidenced by the fact of the 
resurrection. “God raised Him up.” If Christ had 
continued under the power of the grave, we could 
have no assurance that He had paid the full ransom. 
But God raised Him up; what higher evidence 
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could He give or we desire? “He was taken 
from prison and from judgment.” On the margin, 
“He was taken away by distress and judgment.” 
The ambiguity of the original will perhaps admit of 
both renderings. “He was taken away by distress 
and judgment:” this supposes a judicial process by 
which the blessed Saviour was consigned to prison 
as a surety for His people’s debts. He was locked 
and barred in the dark cold cell. But early the 
third day “He was taken from prison and from 
judgment ;” the key of justice was turned in the 
wards of the prison’s rusty locks, the doors were 
thrown open, and the Divine Prisoner walked forth 
in majesty and strength, having discharged to the 
uttermost farthing the heavy liabilities His people 
had incurred. His release from the prison of the 
grave is our receipt, our proof, that the debt is paid, 
that Divine justice is fully satisfied. 

But not only God raised Him from the grave, but 
further “gave Him glory,’ exalted Him to His 
right hand, and invested Him with the insignia of 
universal royalty. In the Incarnation Jesus Christ 
divested Himself voluntarily of the glory which He 
had with the Father before the foundation of the 
world, and clothed Himself in the body of our 
humiliation, “and being found in fashion as a man, 
He humbled Himself, and became obedient unto 
death, even the death of the Cross.” ‘“ Wherefore 
God highly exalted Him, and gave Him a name 
which is above every name.” He humbled Himself, 
but was exalted by Another. “God gave Him 
glory.” And shall we not give it Him? Shall we 
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not ascribe to Him all honour and praise and 
power ? Shall we refuse Him what His Father 
gives Him? God forbid. 

2. The second proof of the efficiency, and theres 
fore of the sufficiency, of the ransom is—that it 
actually delivers men from their “ vain conversa- 
tion received by tradition from the fathers.” Three 
interpretations have been given of this phrase, but 
whichever interpretation we take we find the sacri- 
fice of Christ equally efficacious. 

One interpretation is, that Christ’s death has 
redeemed men from the oppressive sway of religious 
traditionalism. Both in Judea and the Gentile 
world the traditions of the fathers constituted an 
iron yoke on the necks of men, so ponderous, rigid; 
and unbending that all elasticity was. crushed out 
of the religious life. You are all conversant with 
the history of the Jews, how Pharisaism had fossi- 
lised the life of the nation, and converted religion 
from a thing of beauty and joy into an irksome, 
intolerable burden. In Rome likewise the cold, 
clammy, dead hand of Authority was on the throat 
of the national life, religion consisting in precise 
external conformity with a multitude of observances 
prescribed by State tradition. No wonder, there- 
fore, that St. Peter on one occasion exclaims with 
unusual vehemence—*“ Why tempt ye God to put 
a yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to bear?” 
This yoke was so tightly rivetted around the bend- 
ing neck of humanity that no earthly power could 
break it. The death of Christ, however, proved 
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the destruction of traditionalism. By slaying 
Christ the Jews pulled down with their own hands 
the temple on Mount Sion, the glory and boast of 
the nation. Worship ceased within its sacred 
precincts, and the ancient system of sacrifice col- 
lapsed within forty years of the crucifixion. The 
Jews still believe in the Aaronic priesthood and 
the Mosaic ritual. They are, however, in this 
singular condition to-day: that though they believe 
in the necessity of the priesthood, they are unable 
to fix on the family of the high priest, the genea- 
logical registers being apparently irrecoverably lost ; 
and that, though they believe in the necessity of 
sacrifice, they have offered no sacrifice for well nigh 
two thousand years. And as to the Roman State- 
religion, that has long ago vanished from the face 
of the earth; and to-day in Rome hardly a vestige 
of the ancient paganism is to be seen. But monu- 
ments of the power of Christ multiply on every 
hand. The death of Christ sounded the death 
knell of all religions based on human authority. 

A second interpretation is, that by “vain con- 
versation received by tradition from the fathers” 
we are to understand the combined power of habit 
and example in fashioning the course of men’s 
lives. We are what we are, not so much in virtue 
of our personal individuality and free will, as in 
virtue of the religious surroundings of our child- 
hood, of the daily training we received and the 
examples we followed in our family relations, and 
of the social atmosphere we breathed. We cannot 
escape our environments; we are moulded physi- 
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cally, intellectually, and morally by our surround- 
ings. How difficult to escape from influences 
handed down from‘ generation to generation! By 
the persistence and repetition of these forces, even 
the physical structure, science tells us, is gradually 
but inevitably changed. There is, however, a 
reservoir of sufficient power in the Gospel of Christ 
to stem the stream of centuries, to neutralise the 
power of our environments. Christianity daily 
proves itself stronger than habits personal and 
national; stronger than the hoary examples of 
forefathers, transmitted to us by oral traditions and 
written histories; stronger than lusts fostered by 
custom and venerated in virtue of their extreme 
antiquity. The death of Christ exerts a more 
powerful influence on the mind than habits how- 
ever inveterate, and customs however revered. 
And if proof were wanted, here it is in the life of 
those strangers of the Dispersion, who broke away 
from the religious and social customs of their 
respective countries, suffering themselves to be 
robbed of their property, to be slandered in their 
reputations, to be persecuted in their persons, in 
order to be loyal followers of the Crucified. Only 
the sight of Christ’s blood could make the thick 
chains of their sinful habits break and the strong 
fetters of their corrupt lusts dissolve, and so deliver 
them from the tyranny of family and national 
customs. 

A further interpretation has been suggested, 
namely, that by “vain conversation received by 
tradition from the fathers” we are to understand 
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original sin, the innate depravity communicated 
from generation to generation according to the law 
of heredity. And it must be conceded that this 
form of corruption is the most difficult of all to be 
rooted out of our nature. Actual sins may be 
combatted and overcome. But how to eradicate 
the “root of bitterness” within us? How to wash 
the stain from off the blood? Actual sin in the 
life we can battle with and conquer; but how to 
get rid of original sin? So far as I know, this 
Christianity alone professes to do. The death of 
Christ exerts such a pervasive influence as to 
gradually wipe off our inborn turpitude, erase the 
terrible, hideous birth-mark that has so markedly 
disfigured our race. Other means have been in- 
vented to rescue men from the dominion of sin in 
the daily life. Drunkards have been made sober, 
thieves have been made honest, unclean persons 
have been made chaste. But where iniquity in the 
life has been stamped out, original sin still remains 
in the nature, dyeing black every fibre in our make. 
But, thanks be to God, the blood of Christ can wash 
out the dye; and we look confidently forward to 
the day when we shall have been actually redeemed 
from evil in every shape and form, when we shall 
be clean without and white within, without spot or 
wrinkle or any such thing. 


sat deamon 


ee 
Christian Lobe, 


‘Seeing ye have purified your souls in obeying the truth through 
the Spirit unto unfeigned love of the brethren, see thatye love 
one another with a pure heart fervently.”—1 PETER i. 22. 


HAVING in the foregoing ‘verses exhorted his readers 
to Christian hope, to Christian fear, and to Chris- 
tian holiness, the Apostle now moves forward to 
press on their attention the necessity of Christian 
or brotherly love. St. Peter lags not behind his 
fellow-apostles in the strong emphasis he lays on 
this grace. The rude, rough state of society in 
the first century of our era, the persecutions, and 
consequently the destitution, which overtook con- 
verts to the new religion, made the exercise of 
brotherly love doubly imperative. Not a week 
passed but some one was excommunicated, exiled, 
on account of his adherenée. tar Ohristianity ; con- 
sequently believers should “bes given to hospitality 
even at the risk of personal inconvenience, standing 
manfully by one another, rendering aid where neces- 
sary, and administering by kind, loving words the 
oil of comfort to hearts wounded and sore. The 
modern pulpit in our country does not recur so 
often to this duty of being brotherly affectioned 
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one toward another, for the simple reason that per- 
secutions on account of the faith have ceased. But 
missionaries in heathen lands still find it expedient 
to urge the new converts to steadfast loyalty to one 
another, to take in and shelter those driven from 
home and dispossessed of their natural and civil 
rights for Christ’s sake, to succour the indigent, 
and encourage the desponding. 

In the words of the text St. Peter is only repeat- 
ing the teaching of the Lord Jesus: “A new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one another ; 
as I have loved-you, that ye also love one another.” 
Before the Incarnation there were commandments 
in Judaism and Gentilism to be worshipful, chaste, 
honest, just; now for the first time was a command- 
ment formulated to love one another independently 
of colour and nationality. It has been objected 
that law has no sovereignty over love, that we 
cannot be commanded to love, only to learn to love. 
But manifestly, if we can be commanded to learn 
it, we may be also commanded to do it, for the 
result is included in the process. The Bible, more- 
over, everywhere assumes that man ‘is. responsible 
for his love and hatred; and if responsible, these 
emotions of the heart are subject to the will. Ifa 
man is inherently unable to regulate his affections 
and aversions, he is free from responsibility, and 
that in the highest regions of his life, which on the 
face of it carries its own contradiction. That there 
is difficulty here is not denied; but the difficulty 
is considerably lessened if we remember that the 
same religion which delivers the new commandment 
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gives us a new power to keep it. And here, perhaps, 
the New Testament morality transcends immeasur- 
ably the morality of heathenism, and even that of 
Judaism ; for it not only makes higher demands, 
but furnishes the power necessary to meet its own 
requirements. “We not only say great things,” 
writes Tertullian to his pagan contemporaries, “ but 
we do them.” The Greek poets and philosophers 
uttered very glorious truths; but they only uttered 
them, they did not do them. The old world did 
not so much want light in reference to duty as 
strength to live up to the light it enjoyed. But 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ, besides adding very 
materially to the light already in the world, more 
especially augments the power requisite to live up 
to the light. “Love one another ”—that is the 
commandment. “As I have loved you”—that is 
the motive-power to rouse men to strenuous obe- 
dience to the commandment. And this motive- 
power suffices ; in the five continents you will find 
thousands of men and women who spend and are 
spent in the service of their kind. 

According to the text, this brotherly love should 
be characterised by three properties: first, purity ; 
second, unfeignedness; third, fervour. “ Seeing ye 
have purified your souls by obeying the truth through 
the Spirit unto unfeigned love of the brethren, see 
that ye love one another with a pure heart fervently.” 


I. Purity. “Love one another with a pure 
heart.” 


But as some-insist that the word “pure” here 
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is an interpolation, we find the same thought in the 
opening sentence—“ Seeing ye have purified your 
souls by obeying the truth through the Spirit.” 
There is such a thing as natural love, springing 
spontaneously from our animal instincts, such as 
the love of the mother for the child, which is 
neither morally holy nor unholy ; and there is such 
a thing as sinful love, where evil-doers are associated 
together in the bond of lustful friendship. But the 
love here enjoined belongs to the domain of morality, 
and must have holiness for an adjunct. 

1. The word for “purified” in this verse is not 
that denoting the infusion of virtue, but that which 
signifies the expulsion from the soul of all defile- 
ment, and especially of selfishness. Self-love is 
not selfishness. Whereas the Bible allows the 
former, it sternly prohibits the latter. It is the 
initial duty of the Christian life to cast out all 
selfishness and all self-seeking, to root up and cast 
out all malice and envies and jealousies. Their 
suppression is not enough, the Scriptures insist on 
their eradication. Worldly philosophies and religions 
only required external lustration—the purification 
of the life; Christianity inculcates inward sanctity 
—the purification of the soul. To cast the “old 
man” into the inner prison and make his feet fast 
in the stocks will not suffice—he must be crucified, 
killed outright. 

2. The way to effect this is by believing obedi- 
ence to the truth as revealed in the Gospel. Chris- 
tian truths, different from the truths of mathematics 
and of art, exert a sanctifying influence on the 
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heart.. This is the main purpose of their revela- 
tion at first, and of their proclamation afterwards. 
But how do they accomplish this object? By being 
obeyed. Not by being read or heard or understood, 
but by being obeyed. In fact, no truth exerts its 
legitimate influence except as it be obeyed. The 
truths of hygiene will not insure you long life 
and robust health save as you obey them—regular 
exercise, wholesome diet, and early rising to drink 
in the pure air before it has contracted the con- 
tamination of the heated city life. So also in 
respect of spiritual healthfulness: to be purified 
from sensual and mental lusts we must render 
devout obedience to the truth. To read the Bible 
at home at the expense of assembling yourselves 
together for public worship and -praise, as the 
manner of some is, will not benefit you—obedience 
is better than study. To read novels on the charms 
of beneficence, and to shed copious tears as you 
read, will not cleanse your soul of the incrustation 
of selfishness,—nay, your very reading may be for 
the gratification of self: rather rouse yourselves, 
seek out the destitute and forlorn, and in the very 
act of obedience a suffused glow of returning health, 
as after a morning bath, will pervade your entire 
being. 

3. The Authorised Version adds “through the 
Spirit,” intimating that Gospel truth is only the 
instrument, that the Holy Ghost is the efficient 
agent, in this work of purification. The Revised 
Version omits it. But, no doubt, the ordinary read- 
ing is in strict‘accord with the tenor of Holy Writ 
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—that the truth alone, however fitted as means, will 
not bring about our sanctification except as it is 
vitalised and effectuated by the Holy Spirit. The 
theory of “moral suasion” found a large place in 
the theological discussions of a bygone generation ; 
it has disappeared as a theory from the theology 
of the present day, but has practically been accepted 
by ministers and churches to the grievous detriment 
of both. Sermons are preached and books are 
written on the assumption that truth faithfully 
expounded in good, choice, immaculate language will 
serve the purpose of saving and sanctifying men. 
A sad mistake! Truth is only the wire along 
which the electric current flows from the Spirit of 
God to the spirit of man, only the vehicle to con- 
vey holy influences direct from the Holy Ghost 
to the human soul, which influences set up a 
spiritual ferment within, making the impurities rise 
like scum to the surface, finally to be cast off 
altogether. 

What, then, is the result of this refining, purifying 
process ? “ Unfeigned love of the brethren.” A 
new word has been ostentatiously introduced into 
recent literature, namely, the word “altruism.” 
What, then, is its meaning? That man should think 
more and care more for others than for himself, 
that he should be ready to sacrifice himself, if need 
be, for the sake of others. This idea is couched 
in more intelligible, because simpler, language in 
the text. Let the soul be “ purified ” of its selfish- 
ness, and “ altruism ”—unfeigned love of the brethren 
—will be the inevitable result. In proportion as 
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you cease to promote your own private ends, to 
secure your own ease and pleasure, will you throw 
yourself into the service of your kind. “ Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father 
is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world.” 


II. UNFEIGNEDNESS. “Unfeigned love of the 
brethren,’—-genuine love, without dissimulation, 
free from hypocrisy. 

What is hypocrisy? Its primary meaning is the 
wearing of a mask on the face. In ancient as in 
modern times the populations of the world resorted 
to places of public amusement, where various 
characters were represented or caricatured. In 
order, as they thought, to do this more perfectly, 
the actors concealed their own identity and wore 
masks, in the similitude of the countenances of 
the persons to be held up to ridicule or praise. 
Their own natural features were concealed, their 
own proper character hidden—they appeared in the 
guise of others. They were not what they seemed. 
The transition of thought from the natural to the 
spiritual is not difficult. Hypocrites are religious 
actors, men who play a part, enshrouding their 
own real sinful selves.in the garment of holiness. 

What, then, is unfeignedness? The very opposite 
of the above—to be what we appear ; to be sincere 
and genuine in our relation to God and man; to 
be true to self—then it follows as the night the day 
that we shall not be false to any man, 
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1. We read of “faith unfeigned,” that is to say, 
faith which is firm and solid to the core. Faith is 
oftentimes hollow, simulated. Traditional faith, 
for instance. Certain doctrines have been handed 
down from generation to generation; they are 
assumed in our thinking without any moral or 
intellectual effort on our part to realise and vitalise 
them. In such cases the connection between us 
and them is simply nominal, We do not hold 
them; they do not hold us. Where, however, 
“faith unfeigned” exists, a real vital connection 
obtains between the soul and the truth; the soul 
bows before the majesty of truth, the truth is a 
girdle round about, the loins of the soul. An 
“unfeigned faith,” then, is a genuine faith as 
opposed to a spurious one, a faith that will bear the 
stress and burden of temptation. A feigned faith 
breaks and collapses under trial, reminding one of 
an antique article of furniture eaten hollow by 
wood-devouring insects. It looks glossy and 
polished, really venerable in its secluded corner ; 
but you must not put your weight on it, for if you 
do down you will go to the empty void. So the 
faith of many of our constant hearers: it looks 
respectable and genteel, and passes muster among 
the orthodox. But when it cnters the ordeal of 
temptation, it crumbles in an instant and is shattered 
into atoms. John Bunyan tells us in his “Pilgrim’s 
Progress” of a certain man named Pliable who de- 
parted from the City of Destruction in unusual haste 
in company with Christian. He stepped eagerly 
forward, so much so that poor Christian had hard 
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work to keep, up with him. But when he found 
himself wallowing in the bog popularly known as 
the Slough of Despond he began to regret his hurry, 
turned his face toward where he came from, and 
after a desperate struggle “got out of the mire on 
that side of the Slough which was next to his own 
house.” “So away he went, and Christian saw him 
no more.” His faith failed him in trial. But 
Christian persevered. He floundered awfully in 
the Slough; but he kept his face steadfastly to- 
wards Zion city, and “endeavoured to struggle to 
that side of the Slough that was still further from 
his own house,” and at last emerged safely, “ griev- 
ously bedaubed with the dirt,” but still undaunted. 
“Faith unfeigned ”—faith that will move forward 
through all the miry bogs of infidelity, that will 
brave the storm and stress of life. 

2. “Love unfeigned”—what then is this? 
Love which will not give way under trial, that will 
suffer a burden to be put on its back. Much of 
what passes as love in the present day is doubtless 
characterised by hollowness; put a little weight 
upon it, and it immediately succumbs. But 
“unfeigned love” is love that will bear to be 
tested, that is solid as marble through and through, 
evidencing itself in its alacrity to succour morally 
and pecuniarily those in distress. In our day a 
profession of Christianity is a distinct social and 
trade advantage. But in the early centuries it 
frequently involved the rending asunder of the 
most sacred social ties, the sacrifice of all earthly 
possessions. .A very curious example of this has 
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only just seen the light. In the remarkable 
collection of ancient manuscripts, which are only 
now being gradually deciphered, an old Coptic 
document has been found, wherein an Eeyptian 
mother heaps all manner of maledictions on her 
son, for apostatising from the old religion of her 
country to the faith of Christ. Her repudiation of 
him is perfect, and her curses fall fast and thick as 
hailstones on his head. I refer to it now just to 
show that to be a Christian in olden times was not 
a cheap and short route to respectability. Quite 
the reverse. Consequently the new converts often 
stood in dire need of prompt assistance. What 
then should be the attitude towards them of the 
other Christians? That of “unfeigned love,” that 
will cheerfully bear the burden of their poverty, 
that will evince its sincerity in substantial loving- 
kindness. “ Unfeigned love of the brethren” will 
overcome within you your inordinate love of money, 
the one will inevitably expel the other. I like the 
Quaker test of the genuineness of our love. When 
a poor man met with an accident in the street, and 
the quickly-gathering crowd, pitying his mishap, 
said they felt extremely sorry for him, “ Where 
do you feel? in your heart or in your pocket?” 
curiously inquired the Quaker as he passed his hat 
around for contributions to help him over his 
difficulties. The love which feels only in the 
heart and never in the pocket is not made of the 
pure metal unalloyed. 


III. Furvour. “Love one another with a pure 
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heart fervently.” It is the same word that charac- 
terises the prayer the early church made on behalf 
of Peter in prison; “Prayer was made without 
ceasing of the church unto God for him;” on the 
margin, “instant and earnest prayer was made.” 
The idea of intensity therefore predominates. 

1. This implies that our love of the brethren 
should be powerful enough to overcome all sinful 
obstacles in our own nature, to burn up all the 
relics of selfishness in our own souls, so that we 
may find our supreme delight in serviceableness to 
our fellow-men. Every believer has in him, by the 
very fact of his regeneration, the first principles of 
fraternal love. But the principles must be set 
ablaze. The love must be hot, ardent, melting our 
hard frozen nature into a liquid limpid stream, to 
fertilise the arid desert of the world, and make it 
blossom as a rose. Sin isolates us, hardens our 
hearts, freezes our blood. But Grace melts the 
frostiness. How beautiful to see men—old, proud, 
frigid, unbending sinners—gradually melting till 
they flow out in love to and benediction on their 
race, 

Herein precisely man fulfils his idea. Man 
naturally belongs as much to his race as to himself, 
as much to society as to his own soul. He is not 
a detached link in the social life, or welded to 
others by mechanical means; but the idea of 
society is an integral inalienable part of the idea of 
man. Man is not man, a full-orbed creature, with- 
out society. And what constitutes society? Not 
a multitude of creatures like yourselves, herded 
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together in the same locality. You may be sur- 
rounded by human beings thick as flies in summer 
and yet feel yourselves in utter loneliness—lI never 
felt so solitary on the top of Plinlimmon as I have 
amid the din and confusion and hurly-burly of 
Cheapside. But society consists in this, that you 
let your heart flow out into the swelling stream of 
human life and activity, and so help to swell the 
current ; and that on the other hand you allow it to 
return into your own bosom, till you feel that 
“nothing human is alien to you,” that the sorrows 
and joys, the tears and songs, the fears and aspira- 
tions of humanity palpitate in your heart and find 
a sympathetic echo in your breast. “Love one 
another fervently,” love till you forget yourself in 
the mighty rush of the mysterious human life surg- 
ing and frothing around you. 


“ Love took up the harp of life, 
Smote on all the chords with might ; 
Smote the chord of self, which, trembling, 
Passed in music out of sight.” 


2. It is further implied that our love should be 
so intense as to overcome all national and sectarian 
differences. “Love one another fervently,” of what- 
ever nation you may chance to be. 

In the Apostolic age national differences were 
incomparably more formidable than in our day. 
Not that these race asperities have yet disappeared,— 
witness the war of words and the war of artillery 
which periodically break out. But at the beginning 
of our era, this terrible Wall of Separation “ was 
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thick and high. Jesus Christ, however, demolished 
it. But men for long would continue to trace its 
foundations in the ‘earth, and would stoutly refuse 
to cross and re-cross it. The natural state of ancient 
nationalities was that of hostility and warfare. 
Peter possibly discovered in the churches in Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia, that the 
old antipathies were still smouldering, and only 
waiting a slight provocation to burst out in a vol- 
canic eruption. Keep them in check, says the 
Apostle in the text; beware of fostering animosities 
that may occasion a grievous rent in the seamless 
robe of the Saviour; and in order to avoid ruptures 
in the mystical body of Christ, draw closer the bond 
of affection, which is the bond of perfectness: love 
one another with a pure heart fervently. 

To-day in our country the great blot in the 
otherwise bright escutcheon of our Christianity is 
our innumerable ecclesiastical squabbles and divi- 
sions. Some men—honest, respectable, high-minded 
—laud sectarianism ; they point out the emulation 
between different churches in their endeavours to 
spread the Gospel and reclaim the masses. But 
whilst not denying that much good has been effected, 
I cannot but deplore the sectarian jealousies and con- 
tentions that distress our country. But sectarianism 
should not circumscribe our love or cool our ardour. 
Let us love all Christians fervently, to whichever 
squadron they belong. Christ has faithful followers 
in every sect, men bearing His image and super- 
scription, and walking prayerfully in His steps. 
Of Abraham and Lot’s retinue it is said that “the 
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land was not able to bear them that they might 
dwell together.” And consequently “a strife arose 
between the herdmen of Abram’s cattle and the 
herdmen of Lot’s cattle,” the historian adding very 
significantly that “the Canaanite and the Perizzite 
dwelled then in the land.” It was a pity the herds- 
men of the patriarchs could not agree, especially as 
the Canaanite and the Perizzite were there to wit- 
ness their unseemly squabbles. Shall not the same 
reason restrain us in the present day? Shall the 
herdmen of the different churches strive con- 
tentiously with each other, especially when we 
remember that the Canaanite and the Perizzite—the 
infidel and the blasphemer—dwell in the land and 
jeer at our silly divisions and bitter controversies ? 
These remarks gather a double force when applied 
to members of the same Christian assembly. “ Little 
children, love one another.” Whatever other virtues 
you possess, mutual love, sympathy, and helpful- 
ness are the chief, and the crown of all other 
excellences. “According to a classic legend, the 
gods and goddesses once met for feasting and merri- 
ment. Everything was proceeding smoothly and 
harmoniously to the sound of divine music till an 
apple of gold was thrown on the table‘ before them, 
on which was written that it was a gift to the 
fairest in the company. Thereupon the music 
ceased, and instead of joy there came jealousy, 
rancour, and heart-burning. Héré the queen said, 
“The gods themselves do obeisance to me, and men 
sing the glory of my majesty; therefore must the 
golden apple be mine,” But Athéné made answer 
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“Knowledge and goodness are better things than 
power; the golden apple is a gift for me.” Then 
the fair Aphrodité hfted her white arm, and a smile 
of triumph passed over her face as she said, “I am 
the child of love and beauty, and the stars danced 
in heaven for joy as I sprang from the sea foam ; 
I dread not the contest, for to me alone must the 
golden gift be given.” So the strife waxed hot, and 
hich words passed in the banquet hall, till it was 
proposed that they should refer the dispute to Paris, 
the fairest of the sons of men; who, on hearing the 
claims of the rival parties, awarded the coveted 
prize, not to Héré the goddess of power, not to 
Athéné the goddess of wisdom, but to Aphrodité the 
goddess of love. The old legend shows a deep and 
subtle insight into the mysteries of life and the 
intricate workings of the human heart. Not to refer 
now to the bitter and prolonged quarrels occasioned. 
by the desire to possess the golden apple, just think 
of the question that disturbed the equanimity of the 
Apostles themselves, “ Who shall be greatest?” Is 
it the powerful, or the wise, or the loving? The 
arm, the head, or the heart? For my own part, I 
believe Paris was right when he ascribed the pre- 
eminence, not to power, not to wisdom, but to love; 
and with his verdict agrees the deliverance of the 
Apostle Paul, “now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these three; but the greatest of these is charity.” 
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XI. 
The Kncorruptible Seed. 


“ Being born again, not of corruptible seed, but of incorruptible, by 
the word of God, which liveth and abideth for ever. For all 
flesh is as grass, and all the glory of man as the flower of grass, 
The grass withereth and the flower thereof falleth away ; but 
the word of the Lord endureth for ever. And this is the word 
which by the Gospel is preached unto you,”—1 PETER i. 24, 25. 


THE subject of this passage, it is clear, is the word 
of God contained in the New Testament as contra- 
distinguished from His word contained in the Old 
Testament. Of this New Testament word or Gospel 
message it is said it will live and endure for ever. 
The Old Testament revelation passed away with the 
Dispensation to which it belonged. Not but that 
it is still useful and edifying; but as a revelation, 
as a system, it is long dead. But the word of God 
as contained in the Gospel liveth and abideth for 
ever; it is as full of life now as ever; and accord- 
ing to the tenor of the text it will never die, but 
be an incorruptible seed in the history of the world 
to the very end. Christianity will never become 
antiquated and ready to vanish away. ‘That clearly 
is the teaching of the Apostle. The word of the 
Lord in the Gospel is an incorruptible seed, as set 
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forth in the Parable of the sower; this incorruptible 
seed sinks into the hearts of men fertilising their 
nature and life; and it will retain its vitality 
throughout the successive generations of time, gradu- 
ally renovating humanity and infusing into it the 
qualities and principles which characterise the 
Divine Being Himself. The subject then is—Zhe 
perpetuity of the Gospel as compared with other | 
religions and philosophies. 

Now, if Christianity or the word of the Lord 
Jesus, aS preserved to us in the New Testament, is 
to be perpetuated on the earth, it must infallibly 
fulfil these three conditions : 


I. It must satisfy the intellectual requirements, 
not of one, but of every age. 

II. It must satisfy the moral requirements, not 
of one, but of every age. 

III. It must satisfy the spiritual requirements, 
not of one, but of every age. 


I. Christianity must satisfy the INTELLECTUAL 
requirements of every age. “The grass withereth, 
and the flower thereof falleth away; but the word 
of the Lord endureth for ever.” But to do this it 
must keep abreast of the learning of this and every 
other age. 

Theories respecting man and the universe, which 
were at one time accepted by the most learned 
scholars, are in our day looked upon as obsolete and 
dead. Indeed, there is hardly a humanly con- 
structed theory. which does not, in the course of a 
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century or two, grow old and decrepid. The 
astronomy of the ancients is a thing of the past, 
interesting to us only as the fossil remains of a 
former era. The chemistry of our forefathers is 
consigned to oblivion, or, if sometimes disinterred, 
it is for the purpose of smiling at the puerility 
therein displayed; their natural philosophy lived 
its ephemeral day and expired. But Christianity 
claims the privilege, not only of giving everlasting 
life, but of having it; it claims to reach from the 
days of its Founder right on to the eternal ages. 

1. In order to this, Christianity in its statements, 
historical and doctrinal, must be in perfect accord 
with the demonstrations of Science in the various 
departments of knowledge to which it devotes itself. 
By this is not meant that it was necessary or desir- 
able it should anticipate the discoveries of science : 
that would be effectually to paralyse human reason 
and inevitably retard the progress of the race, for 
knowledge without the discipline accompanying its 
acquisition would be ruinous to morality and happi- 
ness. It was not necessary it should anticipate the 
discovery of Galileo that the earth revolves round 
the sun, and not the sun round the earth. But to 
retain its position in the esteem and admiration of 
men, it must not contain any theory or doctrine 
contradictory of the discovery or that would in any 
way suffer from its adoption. And I appeal to you 
if that be not precisely the case with Christianity, 
and not only with Christianity but with the Bible 
as a whole. Some of you, may be, will direct my 
attention to the miracle recorded in the Book of 
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Joshua of the sun standing still over the valley 
of Ajalon. Though Christianity as such is not 
burdened with the: difficulty connected with that 
narrative, yet how otherwise could the phenomenon 
be described, provided it took place at all? Its 
language is the universal language of mankind down 
to the present hour, and when the Bible says or we 
say that the sun rises and sets and stands still, we 
do not commit ourselves to any astronomical theory. 
The Bible was a book of vast importance to men 
before the days of Galileo, therefore its language 
must harmonise with the astronomical notions of 
those men. It is a book of great moment to men 
after the days of Galileo, therefore its language 
must accord with the science of more recent times. 
And thus we find: its language is general enough 
to allow either the Ptolemaic or Copernican system ; 
it agrees with both, refutes neither. 

Please to observe that I have said it should 
agree with the demonstrations of science, not with 
its hypotheses, or conjectures, or opinions. The 
positive declarations of the Bible frequently do not 
tally with those of Science. But why? Because 
Science frequently does not tally with Nature. 
Science is man’s interpretation of the universe; 
but the interpretation is often wrong and always 
fallible, and it were absurd to expect Christianity 
to agree with all our interpretations of Nature. 
But discover the right interpretation, and I am 
bold enough to affirm it will beautifully dovetail 
with it. When the discovery was first established 
that the sun was fixed, and the earth rotatory, 
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theologians were frightened out of their wits, and 
many conspired to kill the discoverer. Infidels, 
on the other hand, were crowing, yea, croaking, 
over the downfall of Christianity. How stands it 
to-day ? No sane man, be he Christian or infidel, 
thinks for a single moment that there is the least 
discrepancy between the Bible and Science on that 
point, the statements of the Bible being broader 
and more elastic than was once imagined. The 
theory, perhaps, that makes the greatest clatter in 
our day, is that touching the Descent of Man. 
Darwinism teaches that man is only a development, 
according to certain laws and conditions, of inferior 
animals. Without wishing in the least to indict 
the theory in general, it will be allowed one to 
say, that as yet it is only an hypothesis, not a 
demonstration; an hypothesis, too, which scientists, 
second in reputation only to Darwin himself, de- 
cline to accede to in its application to man, whilst 
at the same time conceding it in its bearing upon 
the lower creation. To call upon us, therefore, to 
reconcile the Bible with Darwinism is premature— 
he that believeth shall not make haste. But if this 
hypothesis be eventually proved, I shall not be at 
all alarmed as to the fate of the Bible—I feel con- 
fident that “our interpretation of the Bible shall 
have to be thrown away, and not the Bible itself. 
In no instance yet has Science shown us the need 
of a new Bible; but over and over again it has 
made it incumbent upon us to adopt a new inter- 
pretation of the old one. Science makes new com- 
mentaries needful, not new Bibles, 
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2. To be perpetuated as the religion of the race, 
Christianity must not only harmonise with the 
conclusions of the intellect in other provinces, but 
must continue to offer new problems of tts own. 
The moment the Bible will be an understood book, 
it will be a moribund book. But you will, I think, 
all agree with me, that in this respect it is singu- 
larly adapted to interest man all the ages through. 
As yet no signs are observable of man mastering 
Christianity as a system of knowledge, judging by 
the volumes that are annually pouring through 
the press. According to the booksellers’ returns, 
twenty theological works are published for every 
one scientific. Look at the Gospel in its relation 
to individual man—there is no stage from the 
cradle to the coffin, in which it does not appeal 
to the intellect. The little child, the ambitious 
student, the accomplished scholar, the decaying 
pilgrim: all can draw out of it that which will 
both interest and edify them. Of the clothes of 
the children of Israel, it is recorded in Deuteronomy 
that they waxed not old during their forty years’ 
wanderings in the wilderness. Rabbinical tradition 
further adds, and indeed the addition is a necessary 
corollary to the Scripture history, that not only 
their garments waxed not old notwith3tanding the 
wear and tear of the desert life, but continued to 
grow with their wearers, so that the garments 
Joshua and Caleb wore as children, when crossing 
the Red Sea, they continued to wear as adult 
warriors, leading Israel to the possession of the 
Promised Land—their clothes grew with their 
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bodies, and thus fitted them in all the stages of 
their development. Similarly with the Bible: it 
continues to grow in depth and scope, with the 
mental expansion of the individual believer; it 
beautifully fits him in all the stages of his history, 
in boyhood, in manhood, and in old age. 

And what it proves itself to be to individual man 
in innumerable cases, that it claims to be to man 
universal. It has milk for babes. Read the works 
of the ecclesiastical fathers in the second and third 
centuries, and you will be tempted to smile at their 
innocent speculations. There we see milk for babes, 
and milk considerably diluted. But sail down the 
stream of time, and you will reach a period in which 
it deals out meat to the strong. Let the ages be 
yet cultivated with greater diligence and trained to 
a higher point in knowledge than anything we have 
so far witnessed, and the Gospel has its questions for 
them, which they will find it hard inwardly to 
digest—problems which will severely try, aye, 
utterly baffle the best disciplined and finest cul- 
tured minds. This assuredly is one element which 
contributes powerfully to its perpetuity, that the 
intellect can never master it. It does not belong 
to us to boast; and it is no boast to say that any 
human book, however erudite, may with persever- 
ance be mastered. Not this year perhaps, nor the 
next; but still it would be mastered within a 
reasonable period of time. You take up a volume 
and study it till at last you can say—* There, I 
have appropriated that book thoroughly; it con- 
tains no idea which I have not possessed, no prin- 
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ciple which I have not seized, no argument which 
I have not mastered, no computation which I do not 
understand.” Turn} however, to the Bible, and how 
different! This alone would convince me of its 
Divine origin. When I began my ministry twenty 
years ago, I did so with diffidence and much tremb- 
ling, for I could not understand what in the world 
I should have to tell my hearers twice every Sunday 
all the year round, without continually repeating 
myself. But the Bible has opened wonderfully to 
my vision, and my lamentation to-day is that life 
is immeasurably too brief to tell out what I see in 
its pages. Whatever is understood of its con- 
tents, one feels that infinitely more remains to be 
explored. Repeated readings of other books lessen 
their difficulties both in number and magnitude— 
each reading makes the meaning plainer; but re- 
peated readings of the Bible continually start new 
difficulties. Of course, I do not mean that a man 
by diligent study and persevering prayer cannot 
extend the sphere of his Christian knowledge; but 
he is conscious all the while that the greater his 
circle of light the greater also his circle of darkness, 
that at the foundation of every truth lies a dark 
mystery. There are in it bright, light, sunny spots 
where children may bask among flowers and beauty 
and fragrance and honey. But it has also its dark, 
awful, unfathomable abysses where a Paul, as he 
strains his eyes to see, is obliged to exclaim, “ Oh, 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God! how unsearchable are His judg- 
ments, and His. ways past finding out!” That some 
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people make its mysteries a reason for rejecting it 
I know; but had it no mysteries, not some but all 
would reject it. 

3. But in a religion which claims perpetuity you 
would further expect it would stimulate the wnder- 
standing into greater activity and infuse new life 
into all its pursuits. That is to say, it must be- 
come a factor, and the prime factor, in the history 
of the world. A religion may secure permanency 
to itself in a country by stereotyping the mind of 
that country, by hindering its growth. To-day the 
religions of heathen nations are the gravest obstruc- 
tions in the way of their progress. Up to a cer- 
tain point they induced a movement forward; but 
through that point there runs a hard and fast line 
beyond which the worshippers cannot go. Mahome- 
tanism is now acting as a restraint on the growth of 
the Arab tribes and the other nations subjugated to 
its yoke. At the first start, it infused into them a 
new life; they made several rapid strides forward : 
but now it acts as a check, Brahminism lies like 
- a nightmare upon India, Up to a certain point it 
admitted and encouraged growth in the myriads of 
that land; but they have now been stationary for 
many a long century. Those religions; and others, 
have lived long; but they have lived by restraining 
the growth of the nations which respectively pro- 
fess them. To them progress is fatal. 

But no one will hazard the opinion that Christi- 
anity retards the growth of the people that profess 
it. Which are the leading nations of Europe to- 
day? The nations which accept the religion of 
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Christ in its purity. All others retrograde. Spain 
was once the leading power in Europe; but in pro- 
portion as it adhered to Popish superstitions, instead 
of the unadulterated doctrines of Jesus Christ, it 
sank, and to-day its voice is not heard in the politics 
of the world. On the other hand, England, in 
proportion as it has clung to Christianity pure 
and simple, has ascended to the foremost place. 
Our island is neither large nor fertile, and yet 
England’s voice settles the destinies of kingdoms. 
The sun shines, not simply to promote growth and 
nourish life on its own soil, but to produce bene- 
ficial results in all the planets that receive of his 
fulness, and grace for grace. And Christianity is 
preached in the churches and chapels of our land, 
not simply for the sake of the good that is wrought 
within these structures, but for the sake of the 
healthy influence indirectly shed on forum and 
legislature, on college halls and commercial ex- 
changes. The Gospel stimulates the mind to more 
ardent inquiry in all the departments of life. 

But you are not therefore to infer that Christi- 
anity does not exercise restraint. It does exercise 
it; not, however, upon progress, but upon decay ; 
not upon the intellect of the age, but upon the so- 
called spirit of the age. Men complain that 
Christianity does not suit the spirit of theage. They 
say it requires to be revised and amended, if it is to 
live at all—the old edition issued in the days of the 
Apostles is too antiquated. I have two remarks to 
make: first, the new gospel might suit the spirit 
of the age, but. it will not meet its wants; second, 
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the Gospel does not profess to keep pace with the 
spirit of the age, but with its intellect. The spirit 
of the age indeed! Why, Christianity came to the 
world on purpose to oppose it. The spirit of this 
age and of every other age heretofore is enmity 
against God; and you want the Gospel to modify 
its claims and suppress its distinctive doctrines to 
suit that, forsooth! No, no; strife to the bitter 
end. And better, infinitely better, for these men, 
instead of clipping the Gospel to suit the age, to 
clip the age to match the Gospel. A religion, 
elastic enough to-wind with the spirit of the age, 
cannot bring salvation to that or any other ave. 
Did the Gospel yield to the times and follow them, 
why—the blind would be leading the blind, and the 
Gospel and the times would fall together to the 
ditch. Christianity does exercise restraint, not upon 
progress but upon retrogression; not upon truth 
but upon sin; not upon the intellect but upon 
the spirit which is now working in the children 
of disobedience. It checks the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century, it spurs its science. 


II. If Christianity is to live for ever, it must meet 
the MORAL requirements of every age. And with this 
aspect of our nature it has to do more directly than 
with the one which has already occupied our attention. 

1. This implies that it must accord with the 
distinct dictates of our moral nature. No religion 
which offers the least violence to the nature with 
which the bountiful Creator has endowed us can be 
suitable to man or worthy of God. But we must 
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bear in mind all along that through sin this nature 
has been warped and distorted; and in affirming 
that Christianity must be consonant with our moral 
nature, we must be understood to mean our true 
moral nature as contradistinguished from the sin- 
fulness thereof. And as we could not reasonably 
expect the Bible to harmonise with the mere con- 
jectures of science, but only with its verified 
demonstrations, so neither can we expect it to be in 
harmony with all the opinions and theories and 
practices of men in respect of ethics. A sad case 
if it were! The preaching of the Cross was a 
stumbling-block to the Jews and foolishness to the 
Greeks; it ran counter to their tastes, shocked their 
pride, offended their inclinations. But we are 
pretty well agreed that their true nature received, 
not injury, but a healing balsam. 

Where then can we find our moral nature in its 
normal, or, if that be objected to, its best estate ? 
Writers of a certain class would refer us to child- 
hood. Our moral nature is there, no doubt, in the 
germ; but the fact that it is there in a state of 
envelopment shows the futility of the examina- 
tion. We know that the oak-leaf will be unfolded 
out of the acorn, but can no more discern it there 
than in a stone. If we want to understand what 
an oak really is, we must go to a stalwart, well- 
developed tree. And if we want to read our moral 
nature, in vain we try to decipher the infant mind 
—that is to look for the oak-leaf in the acorn; we 
should go to adults and learn their views—that is 
to study the oak in the forest. 
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But what adults shall we take? The same 
school of philosophers would direct our attention, 
erroneously as I believe, to the uneducated bar- 
barian; but the fact that he is a barbarian ought 
to convince us of the absurdity of taking him as a 
specimen of our humanity. When you wish to see 
the beauty and quality of the granite, and trace the 
waving lines that mark it, and observe the various 
hues that tint it, you do not go to examine the 
rough, uncouth, weather-beaten slab, but the care- 
fully chiselled and polished block. The workman- 
ship adds nothing.to the native beauty of the stone, 
it only evokes it. And if we want to behold the 
lines of beauty that run through human nature, 
and behold the lights and shades which variegate 
it, we must not explore savage lands, but civilised 
and enlightened countries. Here we may know 
what our true moral nature is, for here we have it 
drawn out. 

And I maintain that the religion of the New 
Testament contains neither doctrine nor precept 
nor fact to which a healthy human nature can take 
exception. That the moralty of the Old Testament 
harmonises with our best feelings I do not say; 
but that only proves that Judaism was but a 
transient religion, according to the teaching of the 
text, destined speedily to pass away. Judaism 
contained nothing to which the world in its then 
state of moral development would take exception ; 
but to us it is dead and gone. Polygamy was 
permitted then; a man might have plurality of 
wives and even concubines, and yet his name be 
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outer in the opleiaar of saints. Slavery was 
also a permissible, probably considered a necessary, 
evil, though certain regulations were formulated to 
prevent its becoming a life-long oppression. Many 
of the most vehement prayers of David could not 
be uttered in a modern congregation without lacera- 
ting our finest sensibilities. Many, I know, handle 
this subject very delicately, and endeavour to frame 
excuses for, or rather justification of, the Maledic- 
tory Psalms, from the impression that, because they 
are in the Bible, they must be right. But why 
strive to justify all David’s words any more than 
all his acts? Time forbids my giving you more 
than one or two specimens. “Let his children be 
fatherless, and his wife a widow; let his children 
be continually vagabonds, and beg, and let them 
seek their bread out of desolate places.” “Let 
there be none to extend mercy to him or to his 
fatherless children,” &c. I do not say that to 
David, living in the age he did, such language was 
asin; but to you or to me it would be an atrocious 
sin. Judged by our standard, his language is 
extremely culpable. But that only proves that 
the Old Testament religion was not fit to be per- 
petuated ; humanity has long ago outgrown it. In 
vain, however, you look for any such spirit in the 
New; indeed, in the light of the New are we able 
to detect the blemishes of the Old. 

Neither do I’ deny that the theology of the 
Church contains no views that would shock the 
most refined sensibilities of the present century. 
Augustine teaches that all infants, who die un- 
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baptized, are doomed to eternal sufferings, and that 
for no other reason than the imputation of Adam’s 
sin. Now, I believe in the doctrine of imputation, 
but certainly not in that awful, severe form—it 
makes the best feelings of the heart bleed. And 
Iam glad to add that Augustinianism on this point 
is not Christianity. Later theologians, not content 
with magnifying the grace of Election, have linked to 
it the doctrine of unconditional Reprobation, teach- 
ing that God creates men whom He had from ever- 
lasting infallibly doomed to irretrievable ruin. No 
wonder that all who have no system to defend 
recoil with horror from the thought. I might 
multiply instances, but that will suffice. Such 
doctrines our moral nature in its best and highest 
moods condemns. But what does that prove? That 
no human systems can be perpetuated, humanity 
outerows the best and most expansive of them all, 
But Augustinianism and Calvinism may be swept 
away, though in their main doctrines I believe them 
to be scriptural, but they are not Christianity. Read 
the New Testament from Matthew to Revelation, 
and I defy you to find a single passage that will 
cause you moral injury. 

2. Another requisite, in order to its perpetuation, 
is that it be in advance of the moral performances 
of any particular age. If Christianity contain no 
loftier heights in morality than man has actually 
attained, one of two things must of necessity take 
place: either humanity will cease to grow or Chris- 
tianity will cease to live. Is the Gospel in advance 
of the noblest achievements, whether in theory or 
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practice, of the best men of the age? Without the 
shadow of a doubt it is. As already stated, Judaism 
was a divine religion, and the best possible for 
that stage in the education of the race. But it was 
not the final religion—humanity has outgrown it. 
By this it is not intended to disparage the moral 
law contained in Exodus, nor the practical exposi- 
tion of it in the remaining books of the Pentateuch ; 
but I do mean to say that the morality of Judaism 
is not the highest conceivable. You have doubtless 
observed that the law in Exodus is negative through- 
out, it tells only what we are not to do. Nine out 
of the ten commandments contain the little word 
not. And surely a negative law cannot be the 
everlasting law of the race. 

I do not say the ten commandments have been 
relaxed; what I say is that they have been 
tightened. I do not say the moral law has been 
repealed, what I affirm is that it has been made 
more obligatory than ever. The Saviour did not 
take away one jot or tittle from it, rather He added 
new jots and new tittles to it. The law delivered 
by Moses has been amended and revised and edited 
anew in Christianity on purpose to meet the expand- 
ing wants of our race. You see therefore that I do 
not favour Antinomianism, for in it the law is 
relaxed—I say it is tightened. And I hardly think 
our orthodox divines adequately state the case when 
they maintain the permanent obligation of the law 
as we find it in Exodus: that is tantamount to mak- 
ing Moses the legislator of the Christian Church. 
But is he ? Certainly not—Moses was the legislator 
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of the Old Testament, Christ is the legislator of the 
New. This distinction is ofttimes overlooked. 
Moses laid down justice as the standard of morals, 
Christ laid down love. Moses inaugurated a period 
in which righteousness prevailed — tooth for tooth, 
eye for eye,” was the principle. But is that the 
highest morality conceivable? I trow not; Christ 
introduced a higher standard. To refrain from 
evil is not enough, we must do good. To be just 
is not enough, we must watch for opportunities to 
be gracious. “ An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,” 
is not the law now. What then? “Love your 
enemies; bless them that curse you; do good to 
them that hate you; and pray for them which 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” It is a 
far higher standard than was ever put up by 
Moses. 

“This is my commandment—that ye love one 
another ; as I have loved you, so love ye one another.” 
It is His commandment. Instead of abrogating 
the ten, He has added an eleventh. What think 
you of the standard? Is it likely that mankind 
will require a higher? This is an age in which 
men are clamouring for toleration— they say 
Christianity is narrow and bigoted. ~ Love your 
enemies—is that bigotry? Bless them that curse 
you—is that narrowness? Do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them which despitefully use 
you—is that uncharitableness? These people say 
Christianity ought to be more tolerant—of what? I 
should like to ask. Of error, heresy, false religions, 
sin? Just so; but blessed be God that the Gospel, 
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whilst exceedingly severe upon sin, is infinitely 
tolerant of the sinner. 

3. Once more; Christianity, to endure for ever, 
must enter into the morals of the world as a refin- 
ing element. 

The normal law of the race is progress. One 
generation is evidently intended to be in advance 
of the generation immediately preceding. This can- 
not be predicated of any other species of creatures. 
Progress is not the law of the animal creation. The 
present generation of bees is not wiser and more civil- 
ised than those which have gone before. The bees 
of the nineteenth century are not better masons 
than those of the first; the queen-bee does not 
understand geometry better than her ancestors. But 
men are destined to progress; the learning of one 
age is to be embodied in the next, and thus the race 
moves forward towards perfection. Therefore, says 
Dr. Temple, in his renowned essay, “We may 
expect to find in the history of man each suc- 
cessive age incorporating into itself the substance 
of the preceding.” And upon this principle he 
founds his famous theory respecting the education 
of the race. “ We may expect,” says he, “ that each 
successive age will be higher in the educational 
scale than those preceding.” Had he said “we 
might expect,” I would heartily concur; but taking 
things as they now are I expect nothing of the kind, 
and history, it appears to me, flatly contradicts his 
expectations. Was not man created for progress ? 
Yes, created; but, alas! he has violated the law of 
his creation. Were man in his normal state, the 
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learned bishop’s theory would suit admirably well 
—humanity would advance uninterruptedly in its 
prescribed career. But what we might expect is 
not what we may; and here his remarkable essay 
seems to me to be at variance with the Bible on 
the one hand and history on the other. Man has 
sinned and still sins, which means that he naturally 
gravitates towards lower and lower depths, instead 
of rising in accordance with the theory. Chris- 
tianity alone is able to raise him from his degrada- 
tion. 

Prior to the introduction of Christianity, all 
human means had been tried and had failed. The 
‘world in the time of Christ and His apostles was 
full to overflowing of religions; but the very pre- 
valence of those religions suffices to show that man 
down to that period had not morally and spiritually 
progressed, that he had seriously retrograded. 
Idolatry is a standing proof of the apostasy of 
‘mankind, and, instead of being a remedy, is only a 
symptom of the disease. And it is a significant 
fact that heathen religions were entirely dissociated 
from morality. Their gods were anything but 
virtuous, and historians agree that in point of 
character the worshippers were superior to the 
objects of worship. They were more virtuous, 
more chaste, more liberal, more humane than the 
gods. Why then worship them? Not because 
they were better, but because they were stronger ; 
not on account of their goodness, but on account 
of their power. The angels are represented in Holy 
Writ as crying before the throne, “Holy, holy, 
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holy is the Lord God of hosts.” They adore not 
Jehovah’s power so much as His character, not the 
strength of His right arm so much as the holiness 
of His will. They worship purity. But the poor 
heathen recognised no purity in their deities—no 
virtue, but much power and wisdom; and in their 
worship endeavoured to appease the beings they 
were not strong enough to resist. From this fact 
flows another—that heathen religions were perfectly 
indifferent to the characters of men. They were 
instituted, not to refine men, but to placate the 
gods ; not to improve character, but to better out- 
ward circumstances. The priest had less to do 
with morals than the philosopher or the poet. 
Heathen religions had no ethics, priests no cure of 
souls. 

Alongside man’s religions we must place his 
philosophies. And if we look to Greece and Rome, 
what do we behold? Much intellectual culture 
closely wedded to the grossest corruption. They 
rose in knowledge, they rose in intellectual culture, 
they rose in civilisation. But simultaneous with 
that movement. upward was another movement 
downward, and about the period of the Incarnation 
we see the intellect coruscating with diamond 
brilliancy, while the heart was rotting in the 
foulest corruption. The best men—whose names 
have come down as eminent for their culture, and 
whose books are studied as standards in literature 
in our colleges and universities—indulged openly 
in sins that cannot be named in modern society, 
and if named could not be understood; and they 
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were barefaced enough to blazon them abroad on 
their pages, which are immortalised by their de- 
pravity almost as much as by their genius. Read 
Romans, the first chapter, and tell me if you can 
add one more vice to the list, one more shade to 
the darkness. Greeks and Romans were not so 
rude as the northern nations of the same period; 
but rudeness is not sin, politeness is not holiness. 
Down to the period of the Incarnation the morals 
of the world were apparently waxing worse and 
worse, 

But since the introduction of Christianity, the 
history of morals shows a uniform movement up- 
wards. The moral faculties have been wonderfully 
sharpened. Sins, which were tolerated in the 
church once, are hardly tolerated in the world now. 
The internal eye of the soul has been wonderfully 
clarified, and the will has been marvellously 
strengthened. Because of this augmented keenness 
of moral vision, acts are now declared to be sins 
which passed as virtues in ancient times. Slavery 
was a very respectable institution in the old world, 
no one thought of attacking it. But Christianity 
has shown it to be radically wrong; and not only 
that, but it inspires men with an indomitable resolve 
to abolish it, however great the cost. It has 
already destroyed it in two continents, and will 
gradually remove its dark stain from the remaining 
ones, Suicide was once catalogued among the 
virtues, and formed a cardinal tenet in the philo- 
sopy of the Stoics, the grandest moral philosophy 
the world had seen prior to the Incarnation. Listen 
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to the words of Seneca, the most admired moralist 
of his own or any preceding age. “Wherever you 
look, there is the end of evils. You see that yawn- 
ing precipice—there you. may descend to liberty. 
You see that sea, that river, that well—liberty sits 
at the bottom. Do you seek the way to freedom ? 
You may find it in every vein in your body.” “As 
I choose the ship in which I will sail, and the house 
I will inhabit, so I will choose the death by which 
I will leave life. In no matter more than in death 
should we act according to our desire. Depart from 
life as your impulse leads you, whether it be by the 
sword, or the rope, or the poison creeping through 
your veins.” Christianity, however, has put its 
severest ban upon suicide; and it is gratifying to 
be assured by the latest historian of European 
morals that the number of suicides is gradually but 
surely diminishing. 

Think again of war: Christianity has done much 
already to counteract this terrible evil, and will do 
more again. That the civilisation of this nineteenth 
century has been horribly stained with blood is a 
fact we have sorrowfully to confess; still the influ- 
ence of the restraining and refining power of Chris- 
tianity is clearly traceable. “ At first sight, it seems 
as if this was the only progress we have made: by 
the use of scientifically constructed weapons we 
succeed in killing a greater number of men in less 
time. This is a false appearance; we are at a great 
distance from the end to be attained, but we have 
walked in the path that leads thereto. Next time 
you go by rail.to Lausanne, look a little to the right 
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towards Ouchy; you will notice a little conical 
eminence covered with trees. There, about the year 
980 A.D., was proclaimed the Z'ruce of God. Do 
you know what the Truce of God was? It was 
this: the Church interdicted combats during certain 
periods of the year, and each week from Wednesday 
evening to Monday morning. What a social state ! 
War was incessant ; they fought from town to town, 
from castle to castle, and it was with great difficulty 
that they cultivated the earth and reaped the fruits 
of the soil. Then, seeing that she was unable to 
obtain peace in those times of barbarism, the Church 
claimed, in the name of God, at least a weekly 
truce. We have made some progress since that 
time! War is still too frequent; but at the time 
of which I speak it was habitual. It was a chronic 
malady ; it is now only an intermittent evil. Such 
is the teaching of history. 

“To the teaching of history may be added a con- 
temporary fact well worthy of attention. Here are 
two armies before each other; the signal for battle 
is given. Who are those men, those women, dis- 
tinguished by a red cross, the sign of their neutrality, 
who lavish their attentions impartially upon the 
wounded of the two hostile armies? Doubtless 
there have always been good Samaritans who, under 
the influence of charity, have been ready to bind up 
the wounds of all, without inquiring as to their reli- 
gion or country. But here there is something more. 
The ambulances were neutralised by an official con- 
vention entered into by the Powers, and signed at 
Geneva a few years since. This is something 
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absolutely new. It is not a question of individual 
devotedness; it is the action of public powers, 
which show themsélves to be penetrated by the idea 
of universal charity. Two spirits therefore manifest 
themselves; war—that is the ancient spirit, the 
spirit of evil; the impartial care of the wounded— 
that is the modern spirit, the spirit of Christ. What 
is without precedent in history, and what is a hope- 
ful augury for the future, is the simultaneous official 
presence of the representatives of these two spirits 
on the battlefield.” “Yes, the new spirit will make 
progress. We justly hold for barbarous that tenth 
century, in which it was necessary to beseech men 
not to kill each other on at least four days of the 
week. Let us hope that historians will regard as 
barbarous this nineteenth century, which lavishes 
its gold and sheds rivers of blood in fratricidal wars. 
If the Convention of Geneva has neutralized ambu- 
lances, let us hope that, in a day which we may 
not perhaps see, another Convention of Geneva, or 
of some other place, will so decide that litigious 
nations shall have recourse to an arbitration different 
from that cursed one of fire and sword.” 

War—ferocity—butchery—is that your civilisa- 
tion? demand our opponents. We answer, Cer- 
tainly not; that is barbarism. That is not civilisa- 
tion, but its very denial. That is not Christianity, 
but its opposite, and a cogent reason why Christianity 
should not be thrown aside till they at least have 
been exterminated. 


III, Time.will only allow me just to name the 
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third division, namely, that, if the Gospel is to 
endure to the end of time, it must continue to meet 
the SPIRITUAL WANTS of man. If it do not this, it 
is inevitably doomed to extinction. 

His spiritual wants are two: as a sinner he needs 
a Saviour; as a creature he needs a God. 

1. As a sinner he needs a Saviowr. All schools 
of thought admit the fact of sin; but then the 
question arises—What is sin? Here the schools 
differ. Ask Infidelity, and it answers, Sin is igno- 
rance: ask the Bible, and it answers, Sin is not 
simply ignorance, itis guilt. What is sin? Scepti- 
cism answers, Sin is brain fever. No, answers 
the Bible, Sin is not brain fever, it is heart fever. 
What is sin? Rationalism answers, Sin is skin 
disease, the measles of our moral nature, which we 
will shake off as we grow from childhood to man- 
hood. No, answers the Bible, Sin is heart wicked- 
ness. Christianity describes sin in the blackest 
colours. That is not very flattering to our pride, I 
admit; but surely we have not reached that stage 
in moral deterioration in which nothing is deemed 
true which does not flatter our self-conceit, 

Besides, man everywhere feels himself to be a 
sinner; he is conscious in every latitude and longi- 
tude that he has a matter to settle between him 
and God. Hence he invents bloody religions,—not 
only religions to satisfy his instincts as a creature, 
but religions to quell his fears as a sinner, But 
do they satisfy his wants? The question answers 
itself. There is no satisfaction, for the conscience 
(consciousness) of sin remains. Hence sacrifices are 
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continually repeated. But Christianity points to 
one sacrifice offered once for sin. Only once. But 
the once is simply doctrinal, you say. Nay, my 
friends, the Atonement of Christ takes away the 
conscience of sin; we do not feel the need of 
another sacrifice. The death of Christ is not merely 
a thing on paper, which we are to persuade our- 
selves took place long ago. That is not it at all. 
The death of Christ makes itself felt in the heart, 
the conscience, and as a consequence the conscious- 
ness of guilt is taken away. The sinner finds true 
inward rest in the Atonement of the Gospel, the 
sense of guilt is cancelled. 

2. As a creature he needs God. Gast a glance 
over the history of the world; everywhere the. great 
want is God. And if you rondies a proof, here it 
is—men have everywhere attempted to provide for 
the satisfaction of this want. Do you require a 
proof there is sickness in the world? Here is one— 
Medicine. Do you require a proof there is crime 
in the country ? Here is one—Houses of Correction. 
Do you require a proof the heathen nations of the 
earth want a God? The evidence you have in the 
idols they worship. Atheistical writers, it is true, 
labour to show that idols prove only the existence 
of men, not the existence of God. According 
to Feuerbach, the ablest atheistical writer of Ger- 
many, whose writings completed the apostacy of 
George Eliot, a man’s religion is only his own 
shadow. .As climbers to the Brocken observe, on 
an autumn morning, shadows of themselves, enor- 
mously dilated, flung on an opposite cliff, bowing as 
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they bow, kneeling as they kneel, moving as they 
move, and finally disappearing as the sun approaches 
the meridian, so, he says, at the dawn of intelligence 
man has been deluded into the belief that his 
Brocken-shadow was an independent being, worthy 
of his worship and praise. The god always reflects 
the character of the man that worships him, say 
this and other writers. In this representation there 
is a strange mixture of truth and error. That the 
characters of the gods should be what they were, 
this philosophy sufficiently accounts for, but that 
there should be gods at all it does not explain. To 
a shadow two things are necessary—a body and a 
sun, And to an idol two things are necessary— 
the mind and the Sun behind the sun. A shadow 
always bears witness to sunshine, error always to 
truth, an idol always to God. The human mind 
cannot do without God. 

What then can give us God? Science does not 
profess to be able to give Him. Professor Huxley 
says that the state of mind becoming men of science 
on this subject is a sort of know-nothingarianism 
or Agnosticism. Professor Tyndall asserts that the 
ideal scientist “has as little fellowship with the 
Atheist, who says there is no God, as with the 
Theist, who professes to know the cand of God.” 
Science then does not pretend to fill up the 
agonising void in the human mind by presenting 
it with a living and knowable God. 

Well then, if science cannot do it, is there any 
religion besides Christianity that can? Mahomet- 
anism declares the unity and supremacy of God. 
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But to say that God is and that He is the supreme 
Ruler, is one thing; to bring Him to the conscious 
enjoyment of the soul quite another. The religion 
of India strives to bridge the gap; but instead of 
communion between man and God, it ends in the 
absorption of man in God. But however much we 
desire communion, we quite as much dread absorp- 
tion. These meet only a fragment of our nature, 
none of them our nature in its entirety. But 
Christianity meets the whole man; it presents God 
to our contemplation in Him in whom “all the ful- 
ness of the Godhead dwelleth bodily,” and to our 
consciousness by the indwelling of the Holy Ghost. 
As long as man is a sinner needing a Saviour, and 
a creature needing a God, Christianity will live in 
the grateful affection of myriads of our race. Human 
works—religions, philosophies, commonwealths—the 
grass and the flower thereof—will drop into oblivion 
one after another, but the Gospel will live on, 
flourishing more and more unto the end. 

What then is the condition of things to-day ? 
Better, I hold, than it has been since the creation 
of the world. Society is bad enough in all con- 
science, but it is better than in any previous 
century in the history of either the Church or the 
world. More people congregate to hear the Gospel ; 
the company of the preachers is greater than in any 
age. The cry of Science is, not for less, but for 
more truth. I admit, if you like, the obsoleteness 
of many systems of theology; but because they 
grow rigid and unfit for the enlarging requirements 
of the age, do not ery that Christianity is on the 
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point of extinction. Theology is not the Divine 
thing Christianity is—it is only man’s fallible 
interpretation of it; and the interpretation may 
be “cribbed, cabined, and confined,” whilst the 
thing interpreted may be beautiful as the lily 
among thorns, fresh as the green grass on the 
meadow, broad as the mighty ocean, and free 
as God’s winds. What would you think of the 
man who, because the Ptolemaic system of astro- 
nomy was false and misleading, would propose 
that the sun should be pulled down and hid under 
a bushel? Why,.the sun is not astronomy. No 
wiser is he who proposes that Christianity should 
be cast aside as unnecessary lumber because theo- 
logical systems, many of them, are worn out. 
Christianity is not theology. The one is God’s, 
the other man’s. I witness the collapse of the 
latter without fear or dismay. Let science over- 
flow its banks and sweep away our cherished 
systems—out of its deposit I anticipate a rich 
harvest. New light will be shed on many an old 
passage, new exposition written on many a familiar 
chapter. Science demands a new commentary, not 
a new Bible. “The grass withereth, and the 
flower thereof falleth away; but the word of the 
Lord endureth for ever. And this is the word, 
which by the Gospel is preached unto you.” 


(2747) 


SOE 
The Milk of the Word. 


“Wherefore, laying aside all malice, and all guile, and hypo- 
crisies, and envies, and all evil speakings, as newborn 
babes, desire the sincere milk of the Word, that ye may 
grow thereby: if so be ye have tasted that the Lord is 
gracious.”—1 PETER li. I-3. 


In the concluding verses of the preceding chapter, 
the Apostle refers to the second birth of believers, 
brought about by the instrumentality of God’s Word. 
In the text he shows that birth should be followed 
by growth. As the former was effected by the 
‘Word of God, so, he argues, the latter can be secured 
only by due appropriation and proper assimilation 
of the same Word. Only the means which produced 
the life can support and increase it. “Wherefore 
laying aside all malice and all guile, and hypocrisies, 
and envies, and all evil speaking, as new-born babes; 
desire the sincere milk of the Word, that ye may 
grow thereby: if so. be ye have tasted that the Lord 
is gracious.” 

The subject, then, to which the text directs 
attention is—Spiritual Nourishment. This subject, 
viewed in the light of the text, naturally divides 
itself into three parts :— 
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I. Heattuy Apperirz. “As new-born babes, 
desire” earnestly, covet eagerly, for so the word 
signifies, “the sincere milk of the Word.” 

II. Heartuy Foop. “As new-born babes desire 
the sincere”—pure, unadulterated “Milk of the 
Word.” 

III. As the combined result of healthy appetite 
and healthy food, there will follow strong, rapid, 
HEALTHY GrowTH. “That ye may grow thereby ” 
“unto salvation ” (Revised Version). 


I, HeatrHy APPETITE: or, in other words, an 
earnest desire for spiritual nourishment. “As new- 
born babes, desire” earnestly, covet eagerly, “the 
sincere milk of the Word.” 

1. It is of prime importance that we have a real 
craving for spiritual truth, for Christ will benefit 
us only as we appropriate Him. It is not the 
Christ without, but the Christ within, that is “the 
hope of glory.” “Except ye eat the flesh and drink 
the blood of the Son of Man, ye have no life in 
you.” Abundance of food may be stored away in 
the granary ; but if it be not appropriated, converted 
into blood and muscle, bone and flesh, death is 
inevitable. i 

A young gentleman, suffering from consumption, 
left the smoke and turbid air of the metropolis for 
one of the finest and best sheltered vales in our 
much-loved and much-praised Principality. His 
delight knew no bounds as he surveyed the beauty 
of the scenery, contemplated the purity of the 
atmosphere, and witnessed the cordiality of the 
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inhabitants—he was in raptures with all his en- 
vironments. Weeks rapidly passed, and he com- 
plained of nothing but—want of appetite; and 
before the winter was fairly in, he died there, in 
his sweet country retreat, amid surroundings which 
might be deemed Paradisiacal, for no other want 
but that of—appetite. Alas! the number of people 
who die spiritually of the same complaint. Sur- 
rounded with all Gospel luxuries,—commodious 
churches, pious influences, able ministries—they 
languish and finally die for no conceivable reason 
but want of relish for Divine truth in its simplicity 
and purity. They have an appetite, strong and 
ravenous, for newspapers, which, sad to tell, scatter 
moral miasma through the homes of our land. Yes, 
our newspapers, in the heat of party politics and in 
their keen competition for popularity, have, it is to 
be feared, departed from the first principles of civil- 
isation, veracity, and purity, and therefore seriously 
injure the morals of the community.. But for the 
Word of God there is no craving. Impure literature, 
infidel books, secular concerts, are eagerly sought 
after and relished. But from the “Bread which 
came down from heaven to give life unto the world,” 
men turn away in manifest disgust. “We remember 
the fish,” is their language, “which we did eat in 
Egypt freely, the cucumbers, and the melons, and 
the leeks, and the onions, and the garlick; but now 
our soul is dried away; there is nothing at all, 
beside this manna, before our eyes.” To them 
God’s truth has lost its savour. 

2. We should further cultivate a discriminating 
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taste. “ As new-born babes, desire the sincere milk 
of the Word.” The babe’s taste guards it against 
unwholesome food; it relishes nothing, covets 
nothing, but the mother’s milk. So ought we to 
acquire a sensitive palate in respect of spiritual 
things, a palate able to discriminate between the 
precious and the vile. Is not the vitiated taste of 
many hearers of the Gospel a symptom of a long- 
standing disease? “If any man consent not to 
wholesome words, even the words of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to the. doctrine which is according to 
godliness, he is proud, knowing nothing, but doting 
about questions and strifes of words.” On the 
margin, “he is a fool, knowing nothing, but is sick 
about questions and strifes of words.” 

What an apt description of many men in the 
present day! They are sick about questions and 
strifes of words. Good, sound, evangelical sermons, 
full of the marrow of the Gospel, presenting to 
their meditations the wholesome doctrines of Chris- 
tianity in simplicity and purity they disdain; they 
raise small captious objections, plunging at once 
into “questions and strifes of words.” They subsist 
in a state of chronic sickness, no healthy food agrees 
with their disordered constitutions. They remind 
one of a quaint, homely simile once used by an old 
country minister. ‘“ When, in the country,” remarked 
he, “ wheat is thrown before the geese, these do not 
set about picking up the chaff whilst leaving all 
the good sound grain behind. Rather they pick 
up the grain and devour it eagerly, and say nothing 
about the chaff that has got inadvertently mixed 
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with it. But you, hearers of the Gospel, especially 
in the towns, pick up all the chaff that has got 
admixed with the’sermon notwithstanding the most 
conscientious care,.and you leave all the pure grain 
behind. A slip in grammar or a fault in taste you 
at once treasure in your memory; you dwell upon 
it, talk to your neighbours concerning it, turn it 
under your tongue as a sweet morsel. All the good 
things of the sermon, however, you straightway 
forget. Town inhabitants are in this respect sillier 
than our geese in the country.” A quaint com- 
parison I confess, but very wise withal ; and let us 
hope that those whom it hits will profit thereby. 
Learn to discern between the wheat and the chaff, 
and be wise enough to choose the former in prefer- 
ence to the latter. 

3. We should further habituate ourselves to 
desire strong meat, to digest well the great funda- 
mental doctrines of the Gospel. In the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, the writer, whoever he was, speaks of 
milk in contrast with strong meat, the one being 
suitable only for babes, the other for grown-up, 
well-developed men, whose organs of digestion have 
been exercised in the assimilation of strong mental 
food. St. Peter, however, draws no such line of 
demarcation; to him the Milk of the Word is 
symbolical of Christian doctrine in its totality, in 
any and all stages of its development. In this life 
Christians are only as new-born babes in comparison 
with what they will.be in the sphere beyond; and 
to their universal experience some doctrines are 
harder of comprehension, of spiritual digestion, than 
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others. There are truths “hard to be understood, 
which they that are unlearned and unstable wrest, 
as they do also the other Scriptures, unto their own 
destruction.” “Read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest;” but, alas! how few of our hearers are 
capable of relishing heartily a discourse on one of 
the essential doctrines of our holy religion. 

Friends, it is our imperative duty to cultivate 
healthier appetites and to meditate more in God’s 
Word. “My soul,” says the Psalmist, “ breaketh 
for the longing it hath unto Thy judgments at all 
times.” So great -was the tension of his faculties 
in the study of God’s Word that they seemed on 
the point of snapping like overdrawn strings. “I 
will delight myself in Thy statutes,” he says again ; 
or, as Adam Clarke translates, “I will skip about 
and jump for joy.” “Let us therefore pay the 
more earnest heed to the things we have heard, lest 
at any time we let them slip.” It is not food 
eaten, but food digested, that makes strong. 

This then is the first requisite of orthodoxy, namely, 
that we possess vigorous, healthy digestive organs. 
“For unto us was the Gospel preached as well as 
unto them; but the word preached did not profit 
them, not being mixed with faith in them that 
heard it.” The nourishment taken into the stomach 
must be supplemented by pepsine, or whatever the 
technical term is, supplied not by the food, but by 
the constitution itself, before it will minister 
strength to the body. Similarly, Gospel truth must 
be mixed with faith in them that hear it; that is 
to say, they must possess healthy organs, able to 
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supply the spiritual secretions necessary to convert 
what we read and hear into part and parcel of our 
spiritual life. 


II. Heattuy Foon; or, in other words, God’s 
truth as contained in Holy Writ. “Desire the sincere 
milk of the Word.” 

1, The milk of the Word. The great verses of 
the Bible are like so many breasts, from which we 
are to suck in the spiritual aliment necessary to 
our well-being. This means, however, not merely 
that we are to strive to understand the words 
intellectually, but that through them we should 
carry on communion with the Lord Jesus. “If so 
be ye have tasted that the Lord is gracious.” This 
evidently signifies more than that we are to extract 
from the verse its intellectual idea, for that we can 
do without tasting the Lord. As there is a relation 
between the verses of the Bible and us on the one 
side, so a connection obtains between them and the 
Lord on the other. The Lord Jesus pours of His 
personal virtue into the verses as into so many 
electric reservoirs, and the verses in their turn 
transmit it into the readers, if they possess genuine 
faith to act as conductors. “That ye may suck, and 
be satisfied with the breasts of her consolations ; 
that ye may milk out, and be delighted with the 
abundance of her glory.” Isa. Ixvi. 11. “The 
breasts of her consolations.” The breasts of the 
Bible religion are full of sweet milk to nourish 
and comfort poor humanity in its sore trials and 
temptations, and they never run dry. Have you 
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not known by personal experience the sweet solace 
a verse of Scripture administers to the wounded 
heart in affliction? As a child, fretful through 
many mishaps, finds glad repose in the bosom of 
its mother, and there forgets all its falls and 
bruises as it draws its sustenance from her breasts, 
so the child of God, cruelly buffeted by the 
world, turns to the Bible for encouragement, fixes 
on a verse, and imbibes solid comfort and streneth 
from it, and perhaps before leaving off hums a 
hymn of praise and thanksgiving. “Thy words 
were found, and I. did eat them; and Thy word 
was unto me the joy and rejoicing of my heart.” 
Do you know what it is to eat words, and especi- 
ally God’s words ? The process is as real as eating 
bread and meat, and the results are much more 
abiding. “Thy words were found, and I did eat 
them :” he converted them into an integral part of 
his spiritual nature. 

2. “The milk of the Word,” or, according to a 
better translation, rational milk. Rational milk in 
contrast to the rites and ceremonies both of the 
Jewish and heathen religions. Christians are to 
live more by mind and less by the senses. Desire 
the milk which fills and satisfies reason. Chris- 
tianity is eminently rational, it is the only religion 
perhaps based on doctrines. Strive to understand 
these doctrines is the burden of the Apostle’s ex- 
hortation, endeavour to have a firm grip on the 
elementary truths, These elementary truths are 
the most important, and therefore the more easily 
intelligible. God has so arranged that everything 
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great is comparatively simple, plain, common. 
What is called common sense is the most important 
sense of all, and*men should be estimated, not by 
the amount of uncommon, but’ by the amount of 
common sense they possess. And the elementary 
truths of Christianity are the most important truths 
of all: that the Son of God became man, that He 
died, that He rose again the third day, that He 
ascended to heaven, and that He now sits on the 
right hand of Majesty. 

The elements of every science are the most 
essential things belonging to it. The Multiplication 
Table belongs to the elements of Arithmetic; but 
what one thing in Arithmetic is of equal importance 
with it? The Alphabet forms only one of the 
elements of literature; but to what one thing in 
literature are we so indebted? So in religion, It 
is of the last importance that we be well grounded 
in the elementary truths, for they are the foundation 
truths, absolutely necessary to spiritual robustness. 
Other truths may serve the purpose of imparting 
beauty or grandeur to our religion; but these are 
necessary to our having religion at all—they form 
the bones, the sinews, the muscles of Christianity. 
True, a man may live for eighty years in the world 
without ever mastering the Multiplication Table or 
learning the Roman Alphabet—many in fact do; 
but evidently they do not shed lustre on English 
citizenship. So probably many have gone to heaven 
by simply reading or hearing God’s Word, without 
acquiring a distinct perception of any of its elemen- 
tary doctrines, totally unable to tell the difference 
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between Justification and Sanctification, even if their 
eternal salvation depended on it. But manifestly 
their spiritual life must be in a state of helpless 
infancy, and the sphere of their usefulness extremely 
circumscribed. 

3. “The sincere—unadulterated—milk of the 
Word,” that is to say, milk free from all deleterious 
admixtures. 

In the Apostolic Church a strong tendency was 
evinced to admix Gospel doctrines with ritual 
observances. The Judaisers, as they are called, 
insisted upon circumcision and the punctilious 
observance of the ceremonial law as éssential parts 
of salvation. In a word, they attempted to mix up 
human merit with the merit of Christ, to patch up 
a robe of righteousness, partly of our own, partly of 
His. Now the Apostles all insisted upon purity of 
doctrine relative to man’s Justification; over and 
over again they denounce all attempts to patch up 
the robe of righteousness. Christ alone is our 
justification. This Judaistic leaven has not yet 
been purged out. Being indigenous to sinful human 
nature, it has continued to sour and ferment theology 
down to the present day. lLuther’s mission seems 
to have been to cast out this corrupt and*corrupting 
leaven from the life of the Church. The Protestant 
Reformation hinged on this one point,—Was Christ 
alone our complete righteousness, or was He simply 
useful in supplementing our deficiencies? Luther 
maintained with the stress of thunder that Christ 
alone sufficed, and that consequently faith alone 
secured our justification, Indeed, the whole con- 
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troversy, it might be said, turned on this little word 
“alone.” It constituted the battle-ground of Pro- 
testantism. When Joachim the Second commis- 
sioned his ambassadors to the great theological 
conference at Worms, where this question was to 
be discussed, his charge to them was—“See you 
bring back with you the little word ‘alone’ (sola), 
or else dare not return.” And as in the sixteenth, 
so in the nineteenth century, we are called upon to 
maintain unadulterated this important doctrine of 
our Christian Scriptures. And you, as_ hearers, 
should be on your guard against any ingenious 
tampering with it, come the attempt from what 
quarter it may. 

Another current of thought—observable in the 
Apostolic Church, and equally reprehensible—was 
Gentile in its origin, and showed itself in repeated 
attempts to bring together Philosophy and Christianity 
in the bonds of holy matrimony. The alliance, how- 
ever, has turned out to be anything but holy. This 
tendency embodied itself in what is known in Church 
History as Gnosticism. Its modern counterpart is 
baptized Broad-Churchism—a strong bias in a cer- 
tain section of the Christian Church of the present 
day to view Christianity as one of the great reli- 
gions of the world, all more or less true, all more or 
less false. “In every nation, He that feareth God 
and worketh righteousness is accepted with Him” 
(Acts x. 35),—a very favourite text with this class 
of thinkers; hence the leading Sanskrit scholar in 
our country adduces it as a justification of the re- 
ligions of India. Be it far from me to indict or 
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overlook the truth therein so boldly stated by St. 
Peter; rather let every Christian heartily rejoice in 
it. But do the sacred books of India inculcate the 
fear of God? If they do, let the eminent scholar 
produce the passages. One of the accusations Chris- 
tian missionaries bring against Hindoo religions is 
that they nowhere teach their followers to cherish 
fear of God or the gods. We must still insist that 
the Gospel presents the only way of Salvation,—not 
one among many, but the only way. Whereas all 
other religions without a single exception teach 
salvation through works, Christianity alone teaches 
in sublime grandeur salvation through grace, which 
is the only salvation possible to a sinner. “No 
other name than that of Christ is given under 
heaven among men by which we must be saved,” 
if saved at all, This truth must be persistently 
affirmed, for it is the only antidote to the latitu- 
dinarianism of the age; and with the confession of 
this truth arises our obligation to labour in season 
and out of season to send the Gospel to every 
country under heaven, for however precious their 
respective religions be, whatever elements of truth 
they contain, Ane all the elements of Natural Theo- 
logy are contained in one or other of them ,—they do 
not contain the truth which effects the salvation of 
the race, to wit, salvation through grace, This is the 
peculiar treasure of the Gospel; hence our obligation 
to make that treasure the common property of every 
people. Watch sedulously, be on your guard, against 
this diluted latitudinarianism, which stalks our streets 
in the name both of Religion and Philosophy. 
P 
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. Sense of duty impels me to point out one or -two 
other sources of danger before I leave this branch 
of the subject. One is the tendency to pay more 
heed to the literary style of the sermon than to 
the spiritual nourishment conveyed in it. This is 
the fault in especial of English-speaking congrega- 
tions, the literature of the sermon being more highly 
valued by them than its theology. Be it far from 
me to disparage style: still it is wrong to value the 
poppies in the wheat-field more than the golden ears 
of corn. The poppies, doubtless, impart to the field 
a look of exceeding gaiety; the field, however, was 
not ploughed, harrowed, and manured, with a view 
to the poppies, but to the sound, wholesome grain. 
But, alas! more people, I fear, value the sermon for 
the poppies it contains than for the bread-corn it 
grows. And, I fear, this heresy is not confined to 
the pews, it has forced its way into the pulpits. 
Every Sunday the Church is converted into a Flower 
Show ; the eesthetics of the congregation are wonder- 
fully developed; but what about soul-food? What 
about the Bread of God? The people are regaled 
with aerated waters instead of the sincere milk; 
and, singular to tell, you prefer it—they are more 
tickling to the palate. But, likes or dislikes not- 
withstanding, you will die all the same. “So, thou 
art unto them as a very lovely song of one that 
hath a pleasant voice, and can play well on an 
instrument; for they hear thy words, but they do 
them not.” (Ezek. xxxiii, 32.) 

Another palpable source of danger is the great 
place given to the emotions in the modern ministry. 
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Pulpit sensationalism appears to be on the increase. 
But remember, as Christianity is not a religion of 
mechanical rites and ceremonies, so neither is it a 
religion of mere emotionalism. Christianity is a 
religion of reason. “God is a Spirit, and they that 
worship Him, must worship Him in spirit and in 
truth.” And whenever reason is ignored, and fanati- 
cal appeals are made to the sensibilities, Christi- 
anity is then subiected at the hands of its friends 
to unseemly distortions. Here precisely consists the 
danger of revivalistic preaching, that it endeavours 
to reach the feelings backside of the reason, and in 
Wales, I regret to add, often succeeds. That the 
Bible condemns such preaching appears to me un- 
mistakable. St. Paul, you will admit, was a model 
preacher. How did he proceed with his work? 
“He reasoned with them out of the Scriptures.” 
But a great deal of the preaching of the day ignores 
all reasoning, and especially all reasoning out of the 
Seriptures. It consists in mere frantic appeals to 
the emotional nature. “But it makes us weep so,” 
you say. Does it? You have hit upon the funda- 
mental heresy in respect of the preaching of the pre- 
sent time in Wales. Literary preaching, it appears 
to me, is the main heresy of the English Pulpit, 
emotional preaching the main heresy of the Welsh 
Pulpit. In our own beloved Wales, a sermon is 
judged by its power to. make people weep, and a 
preacher’s popularity is in almost exact proportion 
to his ability to fetch tears to the eyes. Will you 
pardon me for hinting that it were well if you 
thought more under the sermons and wept less? 
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On the Continent the people who weep in church 
on Sunday mornings weep and laugh alternately in 
the theatres on Sunday evenings. And you like the 
preacher who weeps himself and makes you weep: 
dying men never weep—the feeling is then too 
solemn, too profound, to find expression in tears. 
Not but that the best give way occasionally to 
paroxysms of grief—Paul wept, Jesus wept; but 
their weeping was exceptional, not professional, 
more in private than in public. Men and women, 
never allow a public speaker to get at your feelings 
except right honestly through the front door of your 
reason. “ Whosoever enters not through the gate, 
the same isa thief and a robber.” There is an 
immorality of emotions as well as of actions, 


III]. HeaLtHy GrowTH. “That we may grow 
thereby unto salvation.” In this Epistle, salvation 
is used technically for salvation in the future, salva- 
tion full, complete, perfect. Now what does this 
growth unto salvation imply ? 

1. For one thing it implies growth in knowledge, 
for spiritual enlightenment is an essential factor in 
salvation. To read the Bible diligently is a para- 
mount duty, that we may stock the mind with its 
truths, and especially that we may get clear views 
of and a tight grip on its main doctrines. In much 
of the present-day thinking theology is in a state of 
fluidity, definite views of the fundamental verities 
of our religion being neither sought nor desired. 
In other sciences, however, such a deplorable con- 
fusion in the minds of their votaries, and especially 
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of their professors, would not be tolerated; in them 
distinctions and definitions are continually multi- 
plied. And in all the strenuous ages of Christian 
life, Christian thought has taken, not indeed a final, 
but a definite shape. All profound thinking, re- 
marks Pascal, is geometrical in its movements. 
That is to say, all profound thinking tends to 
definiteness ; and definiteness implies distinctions, 
for geometry is the most exact of the sciences. So 
also in theology. Superficial, untrained minds, 
lacking earnestness and grip, may rest satisfied with 
the confused thinking characteristic of the religious 
newspapers and periodicals of the day. But pro- 
found thinkers will show their profundity by an 
instinctive effort to separate, distinguish, and define, 
with the view, however, of making a move forward 
by new combinations, They will without delay 
begin to geometrise. I exhort you, young and old, 
to endeavour by earnest and prayerful study of the 
Bible to attain clear and solid apprehensions of 
Divine Truth,—solid, I say, for there is nothing 
like solid food for building up the constitution. 

2. Growth unto salvation further implies growth 
in holiness. “We are to lay aside all malice, and 
all guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and all evil 
speakings.” 

Man is born with decided propensities to sin: 
some more to one sin, others more to other sins. 
These propensities have been aggravated by indul- 
gence. How to uproot them? Some aver that 
earnest prayer has served the purpose of killing 
within them the lust which was leading them 
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captive. ° Just think of the lust of drink, how it 
tyrannises overa man. Many otherwise kind hus- 
bands and indulgent fathers have been converted 
by it into ferocious brutes, the craving for drink 
bearing down all opposition and riding roughshod 
over all the finer instincts of the heart. Some of 
these slaves of lust have been heard to testify that, 
when all other measures had failed them, they had 
resorted to earnest agonising prayer, and that as a 
consequence the very love of drink was eradicated 
outright, the physical craving being apparently 
removed. When reclaimed drunkards thus speak, 
it ill becomes a Christian minister to cast discredit 
on their testimony, however mysterious may appear 
the process. But one way at all events to counter- 
act the depraved appetences is—to resolutely refuse 
them nourishment. 

Whereas the sinful nature can only be gradually 
laid aside, the sinful acts, the corrupt emanations, 
must be cast away firmly and immediately. Not 
“laying aside,” as in the English version, but 
“having laid aside,” as in the Welsh version. 
“Having laid aside once for all.” The man who 
imagines he can abandon sin by degrees is grievously 
mistaken. The only way to forsake any sinful 
habit is to do it, not gradually, but at once. This 
is the true philosophy of all reformation in morals. 
How is the drunkard to become sober? By degrees ? 
By getting drunk less often the first year after 
joining the Christian Church, and less often still the 
second year, till in the third he becomes perfectly 
sober? Certainly not; if a drunkard is to leave 
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his drunkenness, he must do so, not by degrees, 
but at once. How is the thief to become honest ? 
By stealing a little less the first year after his con- 
version, and a little less again the second year, till 
in the third he becomes perfectly honest? By no 
means ; if a thief is to become honest he must do so, 
not gradually, but forthwith. “He that stole, let 
him steal no more.” And so in respect of all other 
evils—they must be abandoned immediately, not 
gradually, if abandoned at all. Well, then, does 
the Apostle teach that a Christian is freed from sin 
from the first moment of his conversion? Not 
quite so; but he evidently teaches that, so far as 
the will is concerned, he ceases from sin altogether. 
He will be tempted to evil over and over again; 
before the force of temptation he may fall once, 
yea, seven times. But a vast difference obtains 
between falling into sin and living in sin. A 
Christian may fall into it, but live in it he never 
will. 

This cessation from sin is entire, all round the 
circle. ‘Having laid aside adi sin, and all malice, 
and all evil-speaking.” Observe the repetition of 
this little word a//—“all sin, all malice, and all 
evil-speaking.” Here is denoted oné distinctive 
characteristic of the Christian religion, to wit, that 
it proscribes all sin, in all its forms and manifesta- 
tions. Other religions forbid particular sins; but 
whilst prohibiting one class of sins, they tolerate 
other classes. Mahometanism, for instance, pro- 
hibits drunkenness; seldom does a Mahometan get 
intoxicated. “To our shame I say this.” But 
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whilst prohibiting drunkenness, it licenses adultery. 
And as with the religion of Mahomet, so with all 
false religions. Christianity, however, condemns 
sin, every sin, in every form and manifestation. 
Our imperative duty, therefore, is to cast it from 
us, not only in its gross, carnal forms, but also in 
its more spiritual and refined and subtle aspects. 
And by thus flinging away sin from us, our 
spiritual palate will gradually recover its normal, 
healthy tone; we will relish the unadulterated milk 
of the Word more than our ordinary food and drink. 


C9233") 


XIII. 
The Libing Stone. 


To whom coming, as unto a living stone, disallowed indeed of 
men, but chosen of God, and precious, ye also, as lively 
stones, are built up a spiritual house, an holy priesthood, to 
offer up spiritual Sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus 
Christ.”—1 PETER ii. 4, 5. 


In the preceding verses the Apostle exhorts his 
readers “to desire as new-born babes the sincere 
milk of the Word,” “sincere” meaning pure, unadul- 
terated. In the large towns, as you are aware, a 
great deal of adulteration is said to be going on in 
the milk trade, so much so that Parliament has 
thought it expedient to interfere, and to pass an act 
authorising the appointment of a public analyst to 
see that the article vended to the inhabitants is in 
reality what it professes to be—milk, pure milk, 
without any foreien additions or admixtures. And 
I am sorry to add that a great deal of adulteration 
is reported to be going on in the milk trade spiri- 
tually; public teachers extract and insert various 
ingredients just as they please; and the greater the 
effrontery with which the adulterating process is 
carried on, the greater the popularity of those guilty 
of the practice. And to press on you the exhorta- 
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tion of St. Peter, “as newborn babes to desire 
earnestly, to covet eagerly, the unadulterated milk 
of the Word,” is not perhaps altogether unseasonable. 
Do you see yonder babe? Do you hear him cry ? 
What is the matter with the child? Give hima 
toy. But it is no good: it is not toys the child 
wants, not toys to entertain him, but milk to nourish 
him, and cry he will till he be satisfied with the 
mother’s milk. And people may come across you— 
I am not sure but they have already come, and 
offer you toys bearing the high-sounding names of 
science, philosophy, and literature; grand toys pos- 
sibly, but toys all the same. Be it far from me to 
advise you to spurn the toys or break them, but I 
do advise you most earnestly to refuse to take them 
as adequate substitutes for the “ milk of the Word.” 
It is not toys to amuse them that sinners want, but 
spiritual nourishment to keep them alive. “As 
newborn babes desire the sincere, unadulterated 
milk of the Word, that ye may grow thereby, if ye 
have tasted that the Lord is gracious.” 

To ask who is intended by the Lord is unnecessary. 
No one can be intended but the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And He is here presented to us as an object of taste, 
of spiritual taste. Sometimes He is set forth as an 
object for the understanding to contemplate, some- 
times as an object for faith to lay hold of, but-here 
as an object for the heart to taste in its daily 
experience. Salvation presses in upon us through 
all the senses of the body and through all the 
faculties of the mind. “If so be ye have tasted 
that the Lord is gracious.” 
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This word “gracious” is applied by the Lord 
Jesus to wine in Luke v. 39: “No man having 
drunk old wine straightway desireth new; for he 
saith, The old is better,’—“the old is milder:” 
that, I apprehend, is the precise meaning. I make 
no pretension to be myself a judge of wines; but 
people, who by reason of use have their senses 
exercised to discern both good and evil in respect 
of food and drink, assure me that old wine has in 
it a mildness, a tenderness, which is conspicuously 
absent in new wines. Else why register the ages 
of wines with so much care? Many people can 
tell you without hesitation the precise age of their 
wine bottles whilst they have quite forgotten the 
respective dates of their children’s birth. It is to 
this quality in wine the Saviour refers, “No man 
having drunk old wine straightway desireth new ; 
for he saith, The old is milder.” So also in respect 
of religious doctrines and spiritual truths. Those 
who have tasted them, who have drunk deeply of 
them, fail to relish the new theories so rapidly 
invented in these days, with the flavour of rawness 
still in them, and turn aside from them with ill- 
concealed disgust, saying complacently, The old is 
better. The men who everlastingly launch out 
theological novelties are not the men usually credited 
with “tasting the Lord,” with holding sweet and 
hallowed communion with Him. Those who are 
eminently saintly are very loath to cast discredit on 
the old doctrines, and assuredly saintliness is no bad 
qualification to judge of the truth or error of a 
theory. 
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In the text the Apostle abruptly changes his 
metaphor. In the second and third verses he speaks 
of the growth of children by, means of suitable 
nourishment; here he speaks of the growth of a 
house or temple by the addition of suitable materials. 
The subject therefore presented to our meditation is 
—the Christian Church under the similitude of a 
temple or building; which subject, in the light of 
the text, divides itself naturally into three parts: 


J. The Church or spiritual Temple in its Foun- 
DATION. “To whom coming, as unto a living stone, 
disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God, and 
precious.” 

II. The Church or spiritual Temple in its SUPER- 
STRUCTURE. “ Ye also, as lively stones, are built up 
a spiritual house.” 

III. The Church or spiritual Temple in its Srr- 
vick. “An holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 


I. The Church or spiritual Temple in its Foun- 
DATION. “To whom coming, as unto a living stone, 
disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of God, and 
precious,” 

1. “To whom coming, as unto a living stone,” 
that is to say, as the context shows, to the Lord 
Jesus. You therefore see that Jesus Christ is here 
set forth as the foundation of the Christian Church. 
The foundation of the Temple of Nature is the Word 
of God. “God said, and it was; He commanded, 
and it stood.”. But the foundation of the Temple 
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of Grace is not the Word of God, but the Son of 
God. Therefore the Temple of the Church will 
stand when the Temple of Creation will fall into 
ruins, for it is founded upon a more stable founda- 
tion; not upon a Divine Fiat, but upon a Divine 
Person. A more stedfast foundation cannot be 
imagined. 

2. “To whom coming, as unto a living stone.” 
The Apostle here seems to violate the rules of 
rhetoric and elegant composition by attributing life 
to a stone. We speak of a living man, a living 
bird, and a living tree, but never of a living stone. 
And did a modern writer speak of life as a property 
of a stone, no doubt he would receive a severe repri- 
mand at the hands of the critics. The Apostles, 
however, cared but little for the canons the schools 
set up as a test of proficiency,—they would without 
hesitation break the rules, if by breaking them 
they could make God’s truth more clear than by 
observing them. In the Gospels we see the per- 
sonal ministry of the Lord Jesus so heavily loaded 
with Divine Blessings that the laws of nature seemed 
to crack under the weight : miracles we denominate 
the cracks. And in the Epistles we see the Divine 
Thoughts coming into the world so large, so bulky, 
so weighty, that the laws of Greek syntax seem 
now and again to snap under the awful strain. 
Our thoughts are so small, so light, so insignificant, 
that no laws need crack under their pressure; but 
God’s thoughts were so big, so massive, so infinite, 
that the laws of grammar ‘ebood i in constant need of 
expansion to receive them, and now and again they 
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seemed to burst. But never mind: we see further 
into eternity through the crevices than even through 
the laws themselves. 

3. “Disallowed indeed of men, but chosen of 
God.” This Divine choice does not refer primarily, 
if at all, to God’s eternal election of His Son to be 
the foundation of the Church, but to His choice of 
Him in consequence of His holy life and atoning 
death. The disallowing by men and the choosing 
by God were simultaneous processes. The very 
time that men were rejecting Him, saying, “ Away 
with Him, away with Him,” God was choosing 
Him, saying, “ Behold, I lay in Zion a stone.” God 
chose His Son to be the foundation of the Church ; 
but mark—He chose Him, not arbitrarily, but on 
account of fitness, after trying Him. Wherefore 
the prophet speaks of a “ tried stone,” a stone tried, 
tested in every possible way, to ascertain its fitness 
for the purpose. Yes, Jesus Christ was severely 
and variously tried, to discover if there were in 
Him a crack or flaw or weakness, for a cracked 
foundation would never do for a guilty world to 
lay its weight upon. This explains much that is 
otherwise mysterious in the life of Jesus Christ. 

Men “tried” Him sorely, tested Him in every 
imaginable way, struck Him hard again and again. 
Did He crack under the strokes? No: “ which of 
you convinceth Me of sin?” which of you can lay 
his finger on a single flaw in My character? Devils 
tested Him. “He was led of the Spirit into the 
wilderness to be tried, tested, tempted of the devil.” 
For forty days and forty nights the Fiend delivered 
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his blows swiftly and powerfully: did the stone 
crack ? No; “tempted in all things even as we 
are, yet without sin ;” He went through the ordeal 
without even a surface scratch. Yea, if I may so 
speak, God tried Him, tested Him, struck Him hard 
in Gethsemane and on Calvary, struck Him a blow 
that would have shivered the universe into a myriad 
atoms. Did the stone crack? No; it remained 
intact, continued solid to the very core. Well, said 
God, this is a stone that will do for a foundation 
for the Christian Church, a stone without a crack 
in its grain, a stone that is solid through and 
through. There were other beautiful stones in 
human society, but none would do for foundation 
stones, for they were all more or less cracked. 
Abraham—there for you a beautiful stone; but it 
has a crack in it. Moses—there for you another 
stone of great polish; but it has a crack in it, 
David—there for you another stone of fine colours ; 
but it is full of cracks. And it would never do 
to place cracked stones at the foundation of the 
Christian edifice, they would collapse and give way 
under your weight and mine. At last God found 
a stone without a crackin it, that was solid through 
and through. Oh, said God, this will do for Me to 
build My Church upon, not a flaw is discoverable 
in it anywhere; this is strong enough to bear the 
burden of the world. ‘Behold, I lay this stone in 


Zion.” 


II. The Church or spiritual Temple in its SuPER- 
sTRucTURE. “To whom coming, as unto a living 
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stone”’—what next? “Ye also, as lively stones, 
are built up a spiritual house.” 

1. What then is the first step you should take 
to be built into the walls of this spiritual edifice ? 
This—you must come to Jesus Christ. “To whom 
coming ;” or, as the words might be rendered, “to 
whom coming close up,” “to whom coming very 
near ”—so near as to be in personal contact with 
Him, nothing whatever intervening, not even a verse 
of Scripture. What is the function of the Bible ? 
To introduce us to the presence of the Saviour; but 
having effected the introduction the Bible retires, 
leaving the sinner face to face with his Redeemer, 
with nothing between, not even a verse, “To whom 
coming very near.” “We come to the services 
twice every Sunday,” you say. I am glad to hear 
it, but you must come nearer than that to be saved. 
“We come to the prayer meetings regularly every 
week.” I rejoice to hear it, but you must come 
nearer than that to be saved. “We come to the 
Bible and read a chapter in the family every morn- 
ing.’ Very good, but you must come nearer than 
that to be saved, so near that not even a verse of 
Scripture can go between you. When Dr. Alexander, 
one of the professors of theology in Princeton Uni- 
versity, was dying, hewas visited by a former student. 
After briefly exchanging two or three questions as 
to health, the dying divine requested his old disciple 
to recite a verse of the Bible to be a comfort to him 
in his death struggies. After a moment’s reflection 
the student repeated from memory that verse—<I 
know in whom I have believed, and that He is able 
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to keep that which I have committed unto Him 
unto that day.” “No, no,” replied the dying saint, 
“that is not’ the verse: it is not ‘I know in whom 
I have believed,’ but ‘I know whom I have believed.’ 
I cannot allow the little word ‘in’ to intervene 
between me and my Saviour to-day, I cannot allow 
the smallest word in the English language to go 
between me and my Saviour in the floods of Jordan.” 
“To whom coming close up.” You must remove all 
the earth and brush away every grain of sand, and 
build your house on the clean face of the rock, with 
nothing whatsoever between. 

2. “To whom coming close up, as unto a living 
stone,” then it follows that “ye also, as living stones, 
are built upa spiritual house.” The word for “stones” 
here suggests—I do not say it positively means, but it 
suggests stones dressed, smoothed, and polished, fitted 
to their place in the walls of the spiritual edifice 
—the root of the English word lithograph. Young 
people, and old, you will not do to be built into the 
walls of this temple, in the rough, as you come from 
the quarry of the world. No; you must be dressed 
and polished, your roughnesses must be smoothed 
down, your angularities must be sawn off, before you 
will be assigned a permanent place in the walls. 
Well, who is to dress us and polish us? you ask. 
At the commencement of my ministry, some twenty 
years ago, I believed it to be the duty of the minister 
to do the polishing work, and I began in right earnest 
to rub down the unevennesses of some of my hearers, 
But I soon perceived my mistake—they were going 
off in dust, splinters, and sparks; their natures were 
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too brittle, their tempers too fiery for me to dress 
them; and I then made a resolution never again to 
bring the edge of ‘my chisel to bear on either sinner 
or saint. No, men and women, the ministers cannot 
dress you and polish you—your natures are too 
brittle, your tempers too hasty for us to manage you. 
But what the ministers cannot accomplish, the Holy 
Spirit can—He can smooth you and polish you after 
the similitude of a palace, without in any way ruffling 
your tempers; His strokes are so delicate that He 
can fit you for your place without provoking in the 
slightest degree your hostility. Ask Him to come 
to His work. 

3. “As stones dressed and polished ye are built 
up a spiritual house.” “Ye are built wp.” In 
seasons of revival and times of spiritual excitement, 
the Church is built owf—new wings are continually 
added to the main building. And as a consequence 
there is much rejoicing and clapping of hands in the 
family: the work is perceptible to all, there need be 
no doubt about it. Well, in times of quietness and 
calm as in the present years, has the work come to 
a stand-still? By no means. The Church is not 
being built owd with the same vigour and success as 
we should like. But we must beware not to infer 
that it is not being built at all. If it is not being 
built out, it is being built up; if new wings are not 
being added to the Temple, the old wings are being 
carried yearly nearer heaven. And the latter work 
is as important as the former. Complain not that 
we labour in vain when our hearers do not seek 
church-fellowship with the eagerness we should 
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like. To bring men to the Church is not all; have 
we nothing to do in connection with the men already 
in the Church? “Ye are built wp a spiritual 
house.” 


III. The Church or Spiritual Temple in its 
Service. “An holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual 
sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 

I. “A priesthood.” So there is a priesthood in 
the Christian Church. But the Apostle contem- 
plates it, not in an exclusive, but inclusive sense; 
he does not arrogate this dignity or office—call it 
what you will—to himself and fellow-apostles, but 
extends it to the whole membership of the Christian 
Church. The whole body of believers forms the 
Christian priesthood. “Ye,” not we, “are built up 
a spiritual house, an holy priesthood.” But as God 
is a God of order, and not of confusion, special 
offices have been created in the Church with a view 
to edification. The priesthood of the whole body 
of believers is, so far as public ministration is con- 
cerned, delegated to a select few, qualified by natural 
gifts and spiritual endowments to lead profitably the 
public worship; but the function is delegated, I say, 
by the body of believers, and not transmitted from 
the Apostolic College. The ministers, the leaders 
of devotion, the preachers of the Word, constitute 
to-day the officiating priesthood of the Church. 

2. “An holy priesthood.” A learned priesthood ? 
No. An educated priesthood? No. An episcopal 
priesthood? No; an holy priesthood. We lay all 
the emphasis on the education of the priesthood— 
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all the great denominations incessantly hold com- 
mittees with the express object of devising means 
and ways to improve the education of ministerial 
candidates; but God lays all the emphasis on their 
holiness. Let no one imagine that I have a word 
to say against the more efficient training of our 
ministers,—the more education we have the better 
for us, for the churches, and for the world. But 
this I say—it is possible for us to lay more stress 
on their education than on their holiness. Read 
the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, and the 
emphasis is uniformly laid on the character, the 
personal consecration of the priests. In the Chris- 
tian ministry holiness is of transcendent importance, 
far exceeding in weight the most thorough equip- 
ment in classical lore. God has not promised to 
bless our learning, but He has promised to own our 
piety and make it efficient in the expulsion of the 
demons of lust and impurity. “This kind goeth 
not out except by prayer and fasting.” Did you 
hear of the Rev. Ebenezer Morris of Twrgwyn in 
Cardiganshire preaching on one occasion in Surrey 
Chapel, London, when the Rev. Rowland Hill was 
pastor? At the commencement of his discourse the 
Welsh preacher, proceeding warily and circum- 
spectly, was very observant of all the rules of 
English syntax, and expressing himself in, to him, 
a foreign tongue with commendable accuracy. But 
his great heart growing warm in his subject, and 
his powerful spirit catching fire,—Welsh or Divine, 
as you please——he trampled recklessly under his 
feet all the rules of English composition as a huge 
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elephant crushes under his immense weight the dry 
brushwood of the primeval forest. But presently, 
regaining self-possession, he apologised to his con- 
gregation, saying, “I beg pardon, I am afraid I am 
breaking English grammar.” “Never mind, brother,” 
cried out Rowland Hill; “if you are breaking Eng- 
lish grammar, you are breaking English hearts the 
same time. Go on, brother; break grammar and 
break hearts.” And the service was, it appears, an 
ever memorable one to all present. God was bless- 
ing the holiness of his servant whilst his scholarship 
was somewhat defective. And I tell you, that in 
my honest opinion, the great desideratum of the 
pulpit in the present day in England and Wales is, 
not more education, but more holiness; not greater 
scholarship, but greater personal consecration. “An 
holy priesthood.” 

3. “To offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable 
to God by Jesus Christ.” “ Spiritual sacrifices :” 
what are these? Singing? Yes. Praying? Yes. 
Preaching? Jam glad to believe it! Under the 
law material sacrifices were required—oxen, sheep, 
doves; but under the Gospel only those sacrifices 
which proceed from a regenerate heart, and which 
testify to the gratitude and devotion of an emanci- 
pated spirit. 

“Spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God.” This 
appears to me to be one of the most wonderful sen- 
tences in the entire Bible. Can you conceive any- 
thing more marvellous than that we, poor depraved 
mortals, should offer spiritual sacrifices in the shape 
of prayer, praise, and exhortaticn, and that these, 
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full of imperfections though they be, should be 
acceptable to God! Frequently they are not accept- 
able to the brethren. Do you remember the prayer 
you offered up the other evening in the prayer 
meeting? When you bowed the knee by the rustic 
bench, you seemed to have forgotten the language 
wherein you were born, all the verses of the Bible 
seemed to have slipped from your memory. How 
poverty-stricken was your performance, how desti- 
tute of all literary graces! Your prayer was not 
acceptable to the brethren: they were conversing 
about it on the way home, and wondering at the 
paucity of your talents; and the office-bearers were 
resolving silently never to call upon you again if 
there would be present any one else to take your 
place. Oh no; the prayer was not acceptable to 
the brethren ; yea, it was not acceptable, my brother, 
to you yourself. You returned home more reticent 
than usual; and after going to bed you could not 
fall quietly into the arms of sleep, but were rest- 
lessly tossing about. Your wife was asking the 
reason why, and you were too shy to answer. But 
you knew well what was the secret cause of all 
your uneasiness—that poor, stumbling prayer you 
offered it was that was well-nigh breaking your 
heart. But never mind, brother; many a prayer 
that is not acceptable to the brethren, and even to 
the man himself who prays, if it proceed from a 
broken heart and a contrite spirit, is acceptable to 
God! to God! And when the heart is broken, it 
is often difficult for the language to be very whole 
and compact. ~ And I, for one, have no faith in the 
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prayers which ransack the dictionary and traverse 
the creation with an ultimate view of being reduced 
to print. 

And this it is which brings me strength and in- 
spiration in my poor attempts to preach,—that many 
a sermon, which is not acceptable to the critics, and 
which brings me no applause, may after all be 
acceptable to God. You often go home and wonder 
that the minister should ever compose and deliver 
such a tame commonplace discourse, you are angrily 
severe with his performance, and vow you will not 
sit under homilies so dreary and dry again. Oh, 
the sermon was not acceptable to you; and alas! 
it was not acceptable to the preacher himself. 
Whatever austerity you manifest in your strictures 
of him, falls far short of the rigour with which he 
censures himself. At the close of many a service, 
I should be glad to sink from sight and vanish 
without seeing or being seen by any of you. But 
this fetches me comfort and courage, that many a 
sermon that is not acceptable to the critics, and 
that falls immeasurably, wretchedly short, of my 
own standard, if composed with a genuine desire to 
benefit you, and with a single eye to His glory, is 
acceptable to God! And every servant standeth 
or falleth to his own Master. 

“Let us therefore have grace that we may serve 
God acceptably.” Let us have scholarship? No ; 
what is a little knowledge of Greek and Latin to 
the Eternal? Let us have eloquence? No; what 
are literary prettinesses or grandiloquent periods to 
Him who created the Seven Stars and Orion ? 
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Scholarship and eloquence are very necessary 
qualifications to serve men acceptably. If a man 
makes a goodly exhibition of his knowledge in the 
pulpit, and especially if he airs his science and 
dabbles a little in “evolution,” and is careful to 
pose as a trained rhetorician, many of you are de- 
lighted with him, you go off in ecstasies of admira- 
tion. But God judges not as man judges. He 
looks into the soul, and reads the contents and 
intents of the heart. “Let us therefore have grace 
that we may serve God acceptably.” Erudition, 
elocution, are required to serve men with tolerable 
acceptance—accomplishments beyond the reach of 
the majority of us. But, thank God, they are not 
necessary to please Him; grace in the heart it is 
that He seeks and values, and where grace is, the 
service is well pleasing in His sight. Grace is 
within the reach of all. 

But, more particularly, what elements God requires 
to make our service acceptable to Him? The text 
answers: holiness on the one hand, and Jesus Christ 
on the other. “A holy priesthood, to offer up spiri- 
tual sacrifices, acceptable to God by Jesus Christ.” 
But the first requisite is holiness, purity of motive, 
lovableness of disposition. Do you behold yonder 
mother, with her three-year-old golden-haired boy, 
taking a leisurely walk in a country lane in the 
pleasant month of May? Her little darling toddles 
up and down, gathers the daisies and primroses, and 
brings a handful to his mother, saying, “This for 
oo, ma.” The mother receives the offering with a 
smile, and, with many sweet expressions of pleasure, 
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hides them in her bosom, carries them home, treasures 
them carefully, and puts them in water to keep 
them alive as long as she can. But why? Are 
they not wild flowers gathered on the roadside, and 
crushed by the very hand which culled them ? 
Just so, and the mother knows all that as well as 
her critics ; but she further knows that love gathered 
them, and that love offered them, and for the sake 
of the love she accepts the paltry posy with greater 
glee than a necklace of diamonds presented from 
selfish motives. And what are our sermons, prayers, 
and praise? Only a few wild flowers gathered 
hastily from the hedgerows of life, and often severely 
bruised in the gathering. Nevertheless God con- 
descends to accept the offering for the sake of the 
love which inspires it. 

What else is necessary? That we present all by, 
or, as in the Welsh, “through” Jesus Christ. Our 
sacrifices must ascend to the throne through Him ; 
and as they go through Him they are beautifully 
filtered and refined. This side of Christ our prayers, 
our praises, our sermons are spotted thick with 
specks and imperfections; but did we see them the 
other side of Christ, having gone through the pro- 
cess of filtration in Him, they shine and sparkle 
like rubies under the meridian sun. Let us see 
that we offer all through Him—He is the objective 
ground and reason of our acceptance. “ And 
another angel came and stood at the altar, having 
a golden censer; and there was given unto him 
much incense,” not a little incense, but much, which 
is the merit of Christ; “that he should offer it 
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with the prayers of all saints,’ not only with the 
prayers of the illiterate and uncultivated, but with 
the prayers of al] saints, however accomplished and 
scholarly they may be. All need the incense, all 
require purification. 


Reser) 


XIV. 
The Dibine Foundation. 


“Wherefore also it is contained in the Scripture, Behold, I lay 
in Sion a chief corner stone, elect, precious: and he that 
believeth on Him shall not be confounded.”—1 PETER ii. 6. 


In these words St. Peter appeals to the Old 
Testament, in confirmation of a certain statement 
he had just made, concerning Jesus Christ as the 
foundation of the Christian Church. To the Apostles 
a Scripture passage was an end of all controversy. 
Some of us remember that that was also the case 
with our fathers,—a text of Scripture settled their 
minds on the most abstruse subjects. This state of 
mind has, however, to a large extent, passed away ; 
but whether it be symptomatic of health or disease, 
it is not so easy to determine. No doubt, in our 
day, the Bible itself is on its trial, and, | may add, 
it is right it should be called upon periodically to 
produce its credentials. But having produced them, 
and proved its divine origin, it has a right after- 
wards to expect obeisance to its statements. If the 
Bible is inspired, it carries with it absolute authority 
on all subjects pertaining to faith and conduct, 
theology and morals; from its deliverance there is, 
and can be, no appeal. The submission it claims, 
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however, is enlightened, not blind. Whilst for- 
bidding us to doubt its statements, it at the same 
time encourages investigation into their grounds or 
reasons. The spirit of faith, not of doubt, is the 
proper spirit of theology. We are welcomed to put 
the Bible at the bar of judgment, and call upon it 
to prove its inspiration; but once that is proved, 
we are not afterwards at liberty to deny its testi- 
mony on subjects within the avowed range of its 
teaching. We may question it, examine and cross- 
examine it, but at our peril we disbelieve it. “Where- 
fore, because, it is contained in the Scripture.” 

Scripture, in the singular, always refers to some 
particular passage, whereas Scriptures, in the plural, 
refer to the Old Testament as a whole. The par- 
ticular passage in view here is Is. xxviii. 16: 
“Therefore thus saith the Lord God, Behold, I lay 
in Sion for a foundation a stone, a tried stone, a 
precious corner stone, a sure foundation: he that 
believeth shall not make haste.” By comparing the 
quotation by Peter, and the original by Isaiah, three 
things demand our attention. 


I, Jesus Christ as the FouNDATION STONE. 
II. Jesus Christ as the Corner STONE. 
III. Jesus Christ as the SurzE SToNE:—“a sure 
foundation, and he that believeth on Him 
shall not be confounded.” 


I. Jesus Christ is the FouNDATION STONE, or the 
fundamental truth of Christianity. 
1. This means for one thing that Jesus Christ is 
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the cardinal truth of the Christian system. As 
star differs from star in glory, so truth differs from 
truth. All truths are not of equal importance. As 
among human beings, so among human thoughts, 
—one is obliged to be president, and regulate the 
movements of all the others. And no one can read 
Holy Writ without perceiving that Jesus Christ in 
His Incarnation and Death—in His Person and 
Atonement—is the leading idea, to which all the 
other ideas make obeisance. To his sheaf all the 
other sheaves bow. 

A cursory glance-at the contents of the Bible is 
sufficient to prove this, The importance of a sub- 
ject may be inferred by the place given it by the 
author. Infidels have objected that the Bible can- 
not be of Divine origin, because it accords a great 
deal more prominence to the lives of the patriarchs 
than to the enterprises of the Assyrian and neigh- 
bouring emperors. Quite true; but the reason of 
this probably is, that the patriarchs by their faith 
have more powerfully influenced human history 
than the monarchs of kingdoms by their wars and 
legislation. Abraham occupies more room than 
Cyrus on the pages of Holy Writ, becayse he was 
a more powerful factor in the history of the world, 
and made greater contributions to the advancement 
of mankind. Apply the same principle to the sub- 
ject under consideration. Evidently the Gospels 
form the most important portion of the Bible. In 
them the same thrilling story is related four times ; 
this fourfold repetition is of itself an indubitable 
proof of the vast importance of the life. The great 
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room accorded the Gospel story, the fourfold repeti- 
tion, indicates that Jesus Christ is the cardinal truth, 
the foundation fact of Christianity. The life of 
Abraham, as already intimated, was an important 
constituent in the history of religion, but it is nar- 
rated only once. The life of Jesus, however, is told 
four times, and each time at greater length than 
that of the honoured father of the Jewish nation. 
How to account for this disparity? Only on the 
supposition that Jesus Christ is the fundamental 
truth of Divine Revelation. 

2. Another way of stating it is that Jesus Christ is 
the central truth of Christianity. Wherever Jesus 
Christ is seen, He is always the central figure. His 
place as a Person is always in the centre of persons, 
and His place as a truth should be in the centre of 
truths. I remember once reading a sermon on the 
words, “ And Jesus in the midst.” The preacher’s 
object was to prove that the Saviour’s place is 
always the middle, the central position. Look at 
Him in eternity—He is in the midst, the central 
person in the Holy Trinity. Look at Him in re- 
demption,—He is in the midst, the “one Mediator 
betwixt God and men.” Look at Him in heaven, 
—He is in the midst of the Throne, saints and 
angels in adoring circles around Him. And His 
place in Christianity as a system of religion is in 
the midst; the central and most honoured position 
belongs of right to Him. Some endeavour to put 
others in the midst alongside of Him, making Him 
one Saviour among many. But the clear teaching 
of the Bible is that there is but one Saviour, one 
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foundation. “For other foundation can no man lay 
than that is laid, which.is Jesus Christ.” 

‘Be firmly established on this foundation which 
God has laid in Sion. I am never afraid a young 
man will go astray in His speculations if he is well 
grounded in this truth. If, however, your views of 
Christ’s Person and Atonement are nebulous, vague, 
there is no trust where you will end. When you 
first visited London, you had no notion of the car® 
dinal points—the sun appeared to set where in 
Wales it used to rise. You felt totally confused. 
Before long, however, you made sure of a few cen- 
tral places—the General Post Office, the Royal 
Exchange, and the Houses of Parliament: from 
these you soon learned to tell the direction of your 

home, and to wend your way with tolerable cer- 
tainty through the labyrinth of London streets, 
Your way to and from them became to you 
mentally clear. But what is the metropolis of 
England with all its streets to the City of God with 
its thousand intricate by-ways? Yet many of our 
young men go out in search of adventure, they read 
all the new books, study all the newest fashions in 
the intellectual world; but when they turn round 
and inquire where they are, they feel quite lost. 
All they know is, that they are not where they 
used to be. Young people, think not that Christian 
teachers forbid you to read and inquire and judge. 
But suffer a word of advice—fix first on some central 
truths, from which you can start on your travels of 
discovery, and to which you can safely return, I 
pity the young man who has no centre to his 
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intellectual world, who has no fixed truths laying 
hold on the eternal core of things. The central 
truth of Christianity is Jesus Christ in the Divinity 
of His Person and the all-sufficiency of His Atone- 
ment, From this standpoint doctrines which other- 
wise look a confused heap are reduced to sweet 
and reasonable order. 

3. As further elucidatory of our subject, one other 
remark must be made, namely, that Jesus Christ is 
the all-comprehensive truth of Christianity. Christ 
is Christianity : that has now passed into a common- 
place of our current literature. What is meant by 
it? Twothings. First, that Jesus Christ is essential 
to His religion. Plato is not essential to Platonism. 
Suppose that nothing was known of the birth, life, 
and death of Plato, that his writings came down 
to us anonymously, it would make but very little 
difference to his students. Platonism without Plato 
would continue still the same, unmodified in any 
of its tenets. The philosopher and his system may 
not only be distinguished but separated without 
material injury to either. And what is true of 
Plato as a philosopher is also true of Qakya-mouni, 
Confucius, and Mahomet, as founders of religions. 
Their personalities form no integral portion of their 
systems. Plato said, “Accept my ideas;” Christ 
said, “Accept me.” Cakya-mouni said, “ This is 
the way, by renunciation ;” Christ said, “I am the 
Way.” ‘They, each and all, put the centres of their 
systems outside themselves; but Christ put the 
centre of His in His own person. “In this respect,” 
writes the late-Principal Tulloch, “ Christianity differs 
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entirely from Mohammedanism, or Buddhism, or any 
other religion which has largely influenced the world. 
They rest upon many influences—Christianity rests 
above all on Christ. It is the spiritual beauty and 
perfection of His character which has given it the 
hold it has upon the intelligence of the most in- 
telligent nations of the world-—which has given it 
the sway it has over the most spiritual and exalted 
souls that have ever lived in the world, The char- 
acter of Mohamed was by no means an important 
element in the influence exercised by his religion. 
The character of Cakya-mouni, pure and noble and 
self-denying as it may have been, was never a living, 
consistent, and intelligible reality to the millions 
who submitted themselves to his doctrines or in- 
stitutions. Both characters may be quite obscured 
or forgotten, and yet the religions which they founded 
survive and maintain their force. They are the 
religions of peoples governed by institutions and 
traditions, and not by character; by external rather 
than by moral influences; by the power of will at 
best, not by the attraction of love. Let it be 
admitted that there are nations to whom Christianity 
has also become little more than an external influ- 
ence—an institution—which claims their obedience, 
rather than a moral power which instinctively sways 
their hearts—to whom the character of Christ is 
hidden behind the forms and traditions which have 
gathered around His name. It remains true, never- 
theless, that this character is the great motive power 
of a living Christianity everywhere, as it was the 
great motive power of its original progression, And 
a 
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it is no less true that Christianity would wholly fail 
as a religious influence, were this character to lose 
its lustre. It does so proportionally wherever the 
externalities of the religion darken this spiritual 
ideal.” 

But secondly, the phrase, Christ is Christianity, 
means precisely the same as when we say that the 
tree is the branches. The tree throws itself out 
into branches, and it must be patent to all that 
there can be no more in the branches than there 
is already in the tree. Mr. Ruskin says somewhere 
—in his “ Modern Painters,” I believe—that the 
circumference of the trunk of a tree is exactly 
equal to the circumference of all the branches, sup- 
posing of course a sufficient pressure was brought 
to bear upon them to make their fibres equally firm 
with those of the trunk. The observation struck 
me as new, though reared among trees, and pro- 
bably its novelty is not lost upon you. Yet the 
more I thought of it the more obvious became its 
truth. In the same sense Christ is Christianity. 
There is nothing in it but has been first in Him; 
and when Christianity is thoroughly elaborated into 
doctrines, the sum total of the doctrines will be 
an exact equivalent of the Person of Christ. Christ 
is Christianity: the doctrines grow out of Him and 
receive their vitality from Him. To all the doctrines 
He can say, “ Without Me—separated from Me— 
ye can do nothing.” 

But whilst affirming that Christ is Christianity 
Iam not prepared to reverse the proposition and 
teach that Christianity, as interpreted in the current 
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or any preceding theology, is Christ. More is con- 
tained in Christ than in Christianity as at present 
understood ; for Christ is the Tree of Life, and the 
tree manifests its life by continually throwing out 
new branches, new doctrines. Fresh branches are 
still sprouting, abundant promises of new doctrines 
are still made. Every Christian truth grows out 
of Christ; let us therefore carry every truth back 
to its fountain-head. However divergent they may 
appear far away from Him, if we follow them back 
to His Person, we shall see them meet and em- 
brace. : 


IJ. Jesus Christ is the CoRNER-STONE, or the 
harmonising truth of Christianity. 

1. He is the Corner-stone of the religions of the 
world; that is to say, in Him and the religion He 
instituted all other religions meet and are unified. 
That there was truth in the world before Christ’s 
advent, and outside the Jewish theocracy, we readily 
and gladly admit. Men had thought true thoughts 
and uttered true words before the Incarnation. Just 
think of the ancient philosophies and religions. That 
there were many true things and many beautiful 
things admixed with them cannot be denied. But 
in Christianity all these stray and fragmentary 
truths are gathered together and cemented into one 
whole, and animated with a divine breath. 

Sceptics have striven hard to detect in the 
maxims of Confucius, in the poetry of India, and 
in the ethics of the Talmud ideas and sentences 
analogous to the aphorisms of Christianity. To 
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some extent they have succeeded, and the coin- 
cidences between the teaching of the Founder of 
Christianity and that of ie founders of other 
religions are both curious and instructive. But 
what then? Oh, answer unbelievers, Christianity 
is sullied, its glory dimmed. We answer, Not in 
the least, but it gains much. If Christianity be 
the whole truth, the absolute religion, it must have 
points of affinity with whatever is true in any and 
every quarter of the globe. The completeness of 
the Gospel insures likeness to everything partial, 
to everything fractional, among men. ‘The great 
thinker is he who thinks all the true thoughts of 
other men and gives them utterance accordingly. 
Let me, however, guard you against the notion 
that Jesus Christ borrowed these truths from pre- 
vious authors. I do not know that that would 
becloud His glory or sully His reputation in the 
least. Indeed, to me there would be something 
extremely fascinating in the idea that He was 
turning over the books of His creatures, witnessing 
their strivings after the true, the beautiful, and the 
good, erasing what was erroneous, preserving what 
was excellent, and giving it immortality by linking 
it to Himself. But no proof is forthcoming that 
such was the case, and in the absence of evidence 
we have no right to assume it. The fact is,— 
coincidences of the kind were inevitable; the whole- 
truth must have features of resemblance to all 
fragmentary truths, All He did was virtually to 
call in the current coin of the intellectual world, 
separate the spurious from the genuine, the counter- 
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feit from the true, and then consign the true to the 
crucible afresh, and print on them His own image 
and superscription. He claims all truth as His own, 
stamps it with His own private mark, and then 
circulates it in the world. “ All the cattle upon a 
thousand hills” are His: they may be in the keep- 
ing of other custodians and called after other names, 
but they are His all the same. And all the truths 
in a thousand systems are His, and find their appro- 
priate place and have their due weight in His 
religion. Many of these truths were gathered into 
the fold of Judaism,—the stray truths, the truths 
that were wandering homeless in different countries 
in the times of the patriarchs. But one day Jesus 
is heard exclaiming again: ‘Other truths I have 
which are not of this fold; them also I must bring; 
and there shall be one fold and one Shepherd.” 
Doubtless you will be glad to hear the weighty 
words of Principal Tulloch once more. Referring 
to the moral precepts contained in the teaching of 
Christ, he says:—‘“These precepts are, in the 
Talmud, embedded amidst a mass of absurdities of 
the most frivolous and debasing description ; im- 
moral in principle, and Ricclece in end. Now 
this is a difference not merely in degree, but in 
kind; a difference which settles the whole question, 
and leaves the Divine originality of the Gospels as 
conspicuous as ever. For no intelligent student 
has ever claimed absolute originality for every pre- 
cept of the Gospels; no one has denied, or need 
deny, that the sayings of Christ in the Sermon on 
the Mount, and elsewhere, may have been partly 
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derived and adapted from Jewish sources (although 
this has actually not been proved), and may there- 
fore be paralleled by similar sayings in the Talmud. 
Every one has recognised with a delightful satisfac- 
tion the striking coincidence between some of these 
sayings and those of the Platonic Socrates. But 
no such manifest coincidence, no such indebtedness, 
even could it be proved, touches the essential 
originality of the evangelical doctrines. This con- 
sists, above all, in the completeness of that doctrine, 
and its unity of creative conception and force. 
There are no shadows and no reserves in it, no 
painful gropings or hesitations, no uncertainties: 
but all is clear, comprehensive, axiomatic, vitally 
organized and rounded into a perfect harmony ; 
simple, so that any child may understand it, yet 
subtle and profound enough to satisfy the deepest 
gaze of the philosopher. There may be analogous 
precepts in other religions, but there is no such 
religious system anywhere, nor any approach to it. 
Other ages of the world have had their great 
teachers; fragments of the highest truth may be 
gathered from many sources; but no age has had a 
Teacher such as Galilee had in the first century ; 
and no such living and fertile unity of doctrine has 
ever been made known to the world.” 

The great originality of the Gospel then consists, 
not so much in its single truths as in their collec- 
tive unity, in their novel combination, issuing in a 
result absolutely original, namely, salvation through 
grace. ‘These truths in every other system resulted 
in salvation through works. It is the unique glory 
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of Jesus Christ so to combine them as to teach 
salvation through grace. 

2. Jesus’ Christ is the Corner-stone of Christian 
doctrines; in other words, in Him they find the 
principle of their reconciliation. 

Viewed apart from Him, certain Christian truths 
appear incredible. Take, for instance, the contro- 
verted subject of miracles. The Rationalists of the 
day peremptorily dismiss them. A scientific con- 
ception of Nature, of the Reign of Law, they assert, 
absolutely excludes them. And looked at in them- 
selves, they do appear prodigies rather than Divine 
acts. But link them to the Person of the Saviour, 
and they at once wear an aspect of exceeding 
naturalness. ‘Therefore St. John, starting from the 
supernatural element in the Person of Jesus, per- 
ceives in them nothing strange, extraordinary, 
incredible. To him the miracles are not wonders 
but “ works ”—acts on a level with the Person. 
What more reasonable than for a Supernatural 
Person to perform supernatural acts? Indeed, the 
wonder, the incredible part of the story, would be, 
not that He performed miracles, but that He went 
through the world without performing them. 
Given a Supernatural Person, and supernatural acts 
follow as a matter of course. 

Take again the doctrines of God’s sovereignty 
and man’s responsibility—the doctrines of election 
and of the universal call made to men in the 
ministry of the Word. The two doctrines seem to 
be in antagonism, hence the efforts witnessed from 
time to time to suppress either of them. .And 
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viewed in their relation to one another, the opposi- 
tion appears sharp and decided. But examine them 
in their relation to Christ, and the difficulty is 
practically removed. Where is the place of election 
in the Christian system? Men have too often 
placed it between Christ and the sinner, thus con- 
verting it into a barrier in the way of our salvation. 
But its place in the teaching of Christ is not between 
Himself and us, but between Himself and His 
Father. ‘They that the Father has given Me will 
come unto Me.” “ According as He hath chosen 
us in Him before the foundation of the world.” 
The doctrine of election lies not between Christ 
and men, but between Christ and His Father. There 
is nothing between us and Christ, not even a 
doctrine. The road is clear, without any toll to 
pay, right to the top of Calvary. “Whosoever 
cometh unto Me I will in no wise cast out.” Your 
responsibility for your salvation remains complete 
and intact. ‘I am afraid I am not elected.” My 
friend, you have nothing whatever to do with 
election. The doctrine is not between you and 
Jesus ; Jesus is between you and it. He is nearer 
to you than it. On your peril you put that which 
is between Jesus and His Father between Jesus and 
you. That is wresting it with a vengeance,—leave 
the doctrines where the Bible puts them. Christ is 
this side of election, Mount Calvary is nearer than 
the mount of decrees. Settle you with Christ for 
your life in obedience to His call ; Christ will settle 
with His Father, doubtless to the satisfaction of 
both, concerning election. He is the Corner-stone, 
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and from Him as such we are to draw the line upon 
all the doctrines; and if any of them do not com- 
port well with Him as the one Saviour of all men, 
then the doctrines must be modified accordingly. 
We dare not chisel the stone or change its position. 
God has laid it; it is our duty to put ourselves and 
our teaching in line with it. 

3. Jesus Christ is also the Corner-stone of Chris- 
tian Churches; in Him is their one point of union. 

Casting our eyes abroad, we behold Christendom 
divided into three churches more or less at vari- 
ance with each other—the Latin, the Greek, and 
the Protestant. Is there a common centre ? 
Certainly, in the Person of Jesus Christ ; and it is 
difficult to decide which of them is the most remark- 
able in her devotion to Him. The Greek Church 
refuses allegiance to the Pope, but it has not there- 
fore denied Christ; indeed, in the providence of 
God, it fell to her lot to evolve the orthodox doc- 
trine concerning the proper and essential divinity 
of His Person. ‘The Protestant Church abjures the 
authority of the Sovereign Pontiff, but only to assert 
with greater’ emphasis the headship of the Lord 
Jesus. Whatever be the differences between these 
three main branches of the Church universal, and 
it is not my wish to minimise them, they enter 
into hearty emulation in their devotion to the Person 
of the Redeemer. He is the Corner-stone, binding 
them together into one Church Catholic. 

And when we review the state of religion at 
home, the prospect, it must be confessed, looks 
dismal enough,—sects multiplying, jealousies in- 
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creasing, small walls of separation continually run 
up, and as a consequence denominational acrimony 
embittering social intercourse. Is there any point 
of union? Yes, in the person and work of Jesus. 
He, by the Cross, still continues to slay the enmity. 
All the sects accept Him as their Saviour, they all 
join to sing His praises, they all strive to extend 
His kingdom ; and whenever a scoffer dares, in the 
name of nature or humanity, attack Him, their 
phalanxes at once close and they present to the 
enemy a united front. In Him we are all one. 
We all agree to prostrate ourselves at His feet, and 
in humble adoration each cries, “ My Lord and my 
God.” Here Nonconformity will repeat in unison 
with the Established Church—‘“ TI believe in one 
God, the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth, and of all things visible and invisible: and 
in one Lord Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of 
God, begotten of His Father before all worlds, God 
of God, Light of Light, Very God of Very God, 
Begotten, not made, Being of one substance with 
the Father ; by whom all things were made, Who 
for us men, and for our salvation came down from 
heaven, and was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of 
the Virgin Mary, and was made man, and was 
crucified also for us under Pontius Pilate. He 
suffered and was buried, and the third day He rose 
again according to the Scriptures, and ascended 
into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of the 
Father. And He shall come again with glory to 
judge both the quick and the dead: Whose king- 
dom shall have no end.” In these beautiful words 
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of the Creed, the Latin, the Greek, and the Protes- 
tant Churches agree; thus proving that the truths 
they have in common are greater than the subjects 
concerning which they disagree. Jesus Christ is 
the Corner-stone of Christianity. 


III. Jesus Christ is the Sure Founparion. 
““'Whosoever believeth in Him shall not be con- 
founded.” 

1. Jesus Christ is the sure foundation, the one 
truth which maintains its ground notwithstanding 
the fierce assaults made upon it from time to time. 
Many beautiful systems have been constructed 
within the last hundred years; and what strikes 
one most is the manner in which one theorist 
knocks over the structures of his predecessors. 
Rationalistic theories continually change their 
foundations, for after running the gauntlet of 
criticism their foundations are shown to be none 
other than the shifting sands of human speculation. 
Jesus Christ, however, remains the same, yesterday, 
to-day, and for ever. Dr. Abbot, in his last book, 
may be taken as a fair specimen .of the advanced 
latitudinarianism of the day; and what, does he 
say? ‘The miracles I can easily disentangle from 
the life of Christ ; but His divine claims to be our 
Helper and Saviour after death and to all eternity 
I cannot.” “Thou one forgiver of sins, Thou 
bearer of all the burdens of mankind, bear Thou 
the burdens I cannot bear, and blot out all my 
offences; Thou who sittest at the right hand of 
Majesty on high, lift me in Thyself even to the 
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Throne of Heaven, and present me to the Father as 
His child.” ‘Do with me as Thou wilt, Thou 
mighty maker of all things. If Christ was not 
deceived, Thou art His Father, and I can trust Thee. 
But if Christ was deceived, then art thou Satan, 
and I defy thee, be thou the maker of a world 
or worlds. Better to perish and be deceived with 
Christ than to be saved and caressed by a maker 
who made Christ to perish and be deceived.” This 
hysterical language doubtless contains more bravado 
than reverence ; still it serves to show that to men, 
who are able to shake off, and that “easily,” the 
miracles of the Gospel, the Christ remains an 
immutable truth at the foundation of our religion. 
2. He is a sure foundation for us to build there- 
upon the hope of everlasting life. Beware of build- 
ing upon your good feelings, good resolutions, good 
performances; those who build on these rotten 
foundations will be covered with shame. But he 
that believeth on Christ, that takes Him as an 
adequate foundation, shall not be confounded; his 
structure will partake of the permanence of the 
rock underneath. “He shall not make haste” and 
be alarmed overmuch as he proceeds down the 
slopes of the “Dark Mountains.” I remember 
reading a very touching incident in the life of Mr. 
Gough. He was travelling on a coach along a 
rather perilous road on the Rocky Mountains. 
Proceeding down hill, the driver, in a most danger- 
ous part, applied his foot to the brake, tightened 
the reins, and suddenly lashed the horses with his 
whip and made them dash forward at a terrific 
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rate. When they slackened their pace a bit, the 
great temperance orator inquired of the driver the 
reason of his whipping the horses. “Oh,” answered 
the driver, “in that lay our safety. You noticed 
the terrible precipice to our left; if only a bird 
flitted from the heather the other side the horses 
might have shied, and the coach would have toppled 
over, But in that part of the road I always give 
them something else to think of. Once smartly 
pinched by the whip, if a dozen birds arise, the 
horses will not notice them,—they have something 
else to think about,”- Some years after, Mr. Gough 
was lecturing at a neighbouring town, and at the 
conclusion of the lecture was requested to visit a 
poor man on his deathbed, who however was too 
far gone to observe the presence of a stranger. As 
Mr. Gough looked he recognised in him the driver 
of the coach on the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Gough 
spoke, but no response came. However the foot of 
the dying man was moving uneasily up and down 
under the scanty covering, and in a husky voice he 
was sayinge— I cannot find the brake.” Careering 
down the slopes of the ‘ Dark Mountains,” he was 
imagining himself driving down the perjlous in- 
cline on the Rocky Mountains, and alas! he could 
not find the brake. Ah, men and women, you will 
be travelling that steep descent sooner or later, the 
black horses of death will be plunging terribly in 
the chariot, will you be able to find the brake ? 
will you be able to stay yourselves as you will be 
descending the sharp declivity on this side of the 
Valley of Death? “Whosoever believeth in Him 
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shall not make haste,” he will be able to die easily, 
leisurely, in the greatest composure. 

Men and women, see you build yourselves on 
this foundation, the Divine-human personality pre- 
sented to you in the Gospels. Be sure of this 
truth. Give no heed to the modern cant that 
certainty in the religious sphere is not possible. It 
is possible. The Apostles attained it, and therefore 
died in defence. of their faith. Your forefathers 
attained it, and therefore shed their blood rather 
than relinquish their hold of it. Were the martyrs 
fools ? the noblest characters in history fanatics ? 


KV. 


The Corner Stone. 


“ Wherefore also it is contained in the Scripture, Behold I lay 
in Sion a chief corner stone, elect, precious: and he that 
believeth on Him shall not be confounded.”—1 PETER ii. 6. 


“Tr is contained in the Scripture :” the very form 
of the sentence invites us to an examination of the 
context in Isaiah, from which the citation is made. 
And in the context’ what do we find? God 
threatening judgment on the children of Israel, who 
through their worldly wisdom were trying to make to 
themselves what the prophet calls “refuges of lies.” 
They were trusting in their own resources, resorting 
to the wiles of diplomacy, increasing their armies, 
and renewing their fortifications, placing their safety 
in carnal wisdém and military strength, These will 
not avail you in the day of trial, says the prophet, 
your diplomatic cunning, your international treaties 
of defence and offence, your huge armies, will afford 
you no protection; they will all fail you in the 
day of distress. So long as you break moral laws, 
depart from personal and national rectitude, fall 
you must notwithstanding all your precautions. 
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The nations, which forsake God, which violate 
moral obligations, must degenerate. A nation’s 
best fortress is its probity, a people’s best defence 
its veracity. Where then is safety to be had? 
In Zion; in other words, where true religion pre- 
vails, where personal and social piety is cultivated, 
—there, and there alone, is to be found permanent 
safety. 

This same principle holds good in the present 
day. The Old Testament history is recorded, not 
for the sake of the facts—what good are the bare 
facts to us?—but for the sake of the abiding 
principles underlying them. And the principle 
here is,—that the real strength of a nation consists 
in its piety ; and its piety again rests, not on any 
natural ground or basis, but on the revelation which 
God has made of Himself in Zion. Modern nations 
may continue to recruit their armies, swell their 
navies, contract treaties open and secret with one 
another. But if they forget righteousness in their 
home and foreign relations it will profit them - 
nothing,—down they will come, and no external 
propping will stay them. The strength of a nation 
lies in its Zion, its Church, by which is not meant 
small sectarian communities, but those members of 
a nation which regulate their lives by high moral 
principles, and are prompted in all they do by 
noble praiseworthy motives. Social fabrics must 
be constructed on the same immutable principles 
as edifices of stone or brick: build them perpen- 
dicularly and they will stand,—obliquely, and they 
will inevitably topple. 
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But Zion or the Church cannot hold together 
without a centre; and who is the centre of the 
Church, in whom all the members consist or stand 
together? This question is answered in the text: 
“ Behold,” says God, “I lay in Zion a chief corner- 
stone, elect, precious; and whosoever believeth in 
Him shall not make haste, flee in sudden wild 
alarm, or be confounded.” 

“A chief corner-stone:” there are therefore 
other corner-stones besides Jesus Christ. Under 
the Old Testament, whenever a Samuel or a David 
appeared, like notable corner-stones in a public 
building, they were binding together in more solid 
unity the visible Church. Without such men, the 
ancient Church would have been disintegrated. 
And great men in the Church of to-day serve to 
cement the Church together, they weld us more 
closely to the community of which they are the 
corner-stones and ornament. Great men are price- 
less blessings—they it is, not laws, which keep 
society together. But among the corner-stones 
there is a chief one, the stone which God laid in 
Zion, even Jesus Christ. 

As already stated, the function of a corner-stone 
is to bind into one structure walls which otherwise 
would remain unconnected ; and on this Christmas 
day I wish to enlarge on this idea in its application 
to Jesus Christ, adapting it more or less to the day 
‘and the occasion. In the preceding discourse, we 
dwelt upon Jesus Christ principally as the Corner- 
Stone of Truths; in this we shall contemplate Him 
as the Corner-Stone of Persons. 


? 


S 
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I. Jesus Christ is the Corner-Stone, uniting JEws 
and GENTILES. 

II. Jesus Christ is the Corner-Stone, uniting 
MEN and ANGELS. 

III. Jesus Christ is the Corner-Stone, uniting 
SINNERS and Gop. 


I. Jesus Christ is the Corner-Stone, uniting JEWS 
and GENTILES. Iam not sure but that this idea 
was prominent in the mind of the Apostle when 
writing the text, and the verses before and after. 
He was addressing the “Strangers of the Disper- 
sion,” the Jewish residents scattered throughout the 
several provinces of Asia Minor. But they no 
longer formed an exclusive Church, to which members 
of the Gentile community were denied admission. 
Jews and Gentiles now met as fellow-heirs of the 
same religious privileges. The old national pride, 
perhaps, was not yet quite extinct, and some might 
possibly resent the union of Gentiles with them in 
church fellowship on terms of equality. To mollify 
such feelings, if existent, the Apostle quotes pro- 
phecy to show that it was God’s design from of 
old to bring about this union, that He had always 
purposed Jesus Christ to be the Corner-stone to 
bind together in one all the nations of the earth. 

I. Jews and Gentiles met in His Person. He 
was of the seed of David according to the flesh, 
a Jew of the Jews, His genealogy complete and 
flawless right up to Abraham, the progenitor of the 
race. But as we carefully survey the stream of 
His ancestry, we here and there discover Gentile 
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blood flowing as tributaries to it. It is rather 
remarkable, that the only women mentioned in the 
line of His pedigree are of Gentile blood and soiled 
character. Tamar, Rachab, Ruth (Matt. i. 3, 5) have 
foreign blood in their veins, and their memories are 
sullied by impurity. ‘It is to be noted,” remarks 
Jerome, “that no holy woman is reckoned in the 
genealogy of Christ, but such ‘as undergo some 
reproach in the Scriptures, that He which came for 
sinners, being born of sinners, might do away with 
the sins of all, without respect to the greatness 
thereof.” In them is witnessed the blood of Adullam, 
of the Canaanitish Jericho, and of Moab, “ flowing 
into and mixing with the Abrahamic stream.” 

2. Jews and Gentiles had also a place in His 
ministry. The Jewish Rabbis never looked over 
the Wall of Separation, never gave a kindly thought 
to the great world without, lying in wickedness, 
seething in misery. Jesus Christ, however, dis- 
tinctly propounded from the first to bring Jews and 
Gentiles into one community—an idea absolutely 
original. The heathen religions of the world were 
all national and exclusive; hence Celsus, in his 
polemics against Christianity, ridiculed the idea of 
a universal religion, of one religion for Greek and 
barbarian, for learned and illiterate, for rich and 
poor, for bond and free. Similar was the case with 
Judaism—it was a national religion, geographically 
and ethnologically circumscribed. Jesus Christ, 
however, proposed to found, not a national, but a 
universal religion. The light in Judaism was 
stationary, though special provision was made to 
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welcome the “sons of the stranger” who desired to 
draw near to it and enjoy its advantages. But the 
Church Christ proposed to establish was not to be 
stationary, but missionary, it was to carry the lamp 
of life to nations afar off. The wall of separation 
was to be demolished. Therefore His religion is 
stripped of everything Jewish, local, transitory—it is 
a religion of principles. “Other sheep I have which 
are not of this fold; them also I must bring, and 
they shall hear My voice; and there shall be one 
fold and one Shepherd.” So novel was this idea, 
so unprepared was the world for it, that St. Paul 
makes it part and parcel of the great “mystery of 
godliness.” “And without controversy, great is the 
mystery of godliness: God was manifest in the 
flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of angels, preached 
unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, received 
up into glory.” In this passage the calling of the 
Gentiles is put in point of mystery on a par with 
the Incarnation itself. No wonder, therefore, the 
primitive Jewish believers were slow to apprehend 
it, They could understand a Gentile becoming a 
Christian by submitting to circumcision and what- 
ever reponsibilities that rite involved; yea, they 
compassed sea and land to make one proselyte, 
they were anxious to increase the flock, but not 
desirous to enlarge the fold. Christ, however, 
declared, not Judea, but the world to be the fold. 
3. As Jesus Christ united Jews and Gentiles in 
His person and teaching, so He has also joined 
them in the Church He established. “He has made 
of the twain one,” and “what God has joined to- 
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gether let no man put asunder.” For, mark you, 
the establishment of a church, a religious com- 
munity, a new and regenerated society, was a 
special aim of the Saviour, The founding of a 
society was not a special object with Socrates: 
did he live in the age of the printing press he would 
have dispensed with the school,—printing would 
have answered his purpose better than oral instruc- 
tion. He instituted a society, because it was the 
only way in which, in the absence of the printing 
press, he could have made known the great thoughts 
which were fermenting in his heart and brain and 
craving for utterance. It was otherwise with Jesus 
of Nazareth. Had the printing press been invented 
and in full swing in His day, He would have formed 
a society precisely the same. And who constitutes 
this new regenerate society? Men of all nations 
without distinction of colour, of all classes without 
distinction of culture. And the wonder is, that 
what He propounded has been actually accom- 
plished. Plato drew an elaborate sketch of a Re- 
public—a new society formed on_ philosophical 
principles. He propounded it, but never founded 
it; and I have never heard of any of his disciples 
seriously attempting its realisation. Plato’s Re- 
public was a splendid dream, but as impracticable 
as it was splendid. It remains to this day a 
monument of impracticability. No one has ever 
been able to translate it from vision into fact. But 
the marvel here is that the idea which Christ 
flung out into the world with such unfaltering 
confidence has been realised in history—the new 
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social fabric is being gradually built, He Himself 
being the chief corner-stone. The line of demar- 
cation between Jews and Gentile has been erased, 
the learned worship in the same temple as the ig- 
norant, and the Church already covers the greater 
part of three continents. “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the gospel to every creature ”— 
that is Christianity in its universality in space. 
“Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end of 
the world ”—that is Christianity in its universality 
in time. Some of you possibly remember reading 
with delight, in the days of your childhood, in the 
Arabian Nights, “of a prince who presented the 
sultan, his father, with a case, so small that it 
could be concealed in the palm of one’s hand, but 
which, if opened on the plain, grew into a spacious 
pavilion, under whose shade a whole army might 
encamp ”—it had the power to contract or expand 
according to the exigencies of the moment. Christ- 
ianity is that mysterious pavilion—small as a grain 
of mustard seed at first, it has continued to grow 
and develop till to-day we behold Jews and Gentiles, 
the civilised nations of the earth and the newly- 
reclaimed barbarians of the South Sea Islands, re- 
clining under its refreshing shade. 


IJ. Jesus Christ is the Corner-Stone, uniting 
MEN and ANGELS. 

The Bible always assumes the existence of 
angels. From Genesis to Revelation they continu- 
ally encounter us, though not always in the same 
guise. In Genesis they appear in form as a man; 
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to Abraham, to Lot, to Jacob they invariably 
appear in the guise of humanity. But in Exodus 
and onwards they are’ represented as winged 
creatures. The Israelites had been to Egypt, where 
several of their gods were adorned with wings; 
consequently after the deliverance from Egypt 
angels appear similarly endowed. And in the days 
of Isaiah and Ezekiel they are set forth as possess- 
ing, not two, but four, and sometimes six wings. 
If we pass over to the New Testament, no descrip- 
tion of them is attempted. In Genesis angels are 
men; later in the theocracy they are winged 
creatures ; in the New Testament no delineation is 
given: which goes to teach us that angels are 
spirits, and that we are not to identify them with 
any material shape. They are not men, not men 
with wings as in most of our pictures,—they are 
spirits, incorporeal, invisible. 

1. Jesus Christ has united men and angels in 
His person. He is “the Lord from heaven.” You 
remember that a sharp contention sprang up between 
the men of Judah and the men of Israel respecting 
King David. “He is nigh unto us,” said the men 
of Judah, “a bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh.” And the men of Israel answered, “ But he 
hath saved us out of the hands of our enemies and 
delivered us out of the hands of the Philistines.” 
(2 Sam. xix). He is our relative, said the men 
of Judah; but our deliverer, replied the men of 
Israel. And so both parties established their claim 
to a share in the honours of the newly-crowned 
king. Thus we may imagine angels and men 
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holding a friendly colloquy concerning King Jesus. 
He is our countryman, cry the angels, the Lord 
from heaven; but He is our kinsman, men make 
reply. He belongs to us by the ties of citizenship, 
say the angels; but He belongs to us by the ties 
of blood, answer men; forasmuch as the children 
are partakers of flesh and blood, He also Himself 
likewise took part of the same. His residence is 
up here with us, urge the angels; all the estates 
here are His property, He is Lord, and we are sub- 
jects. True enough, answer men, but He is our 
brother, bone of our bone, and flesh of our flesh, 
and “He hath saved us out of the hands of our 
enemies, and delivered us out of the hands of the 
Philistines.” Thus angels and men can legitimately 
claim a share in this Son of Jesse. 


“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name ! 
Let angels prostrate fall ; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


“ Crown Him, ye martyrs of our God, 
Who from His altar call ; 
Extol the stem of Jesse’s rod, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


“Ye chosen seed of Israel’s race, 
A remnant weak and small, 
Hail Him who saves you by His grace, 
And crown Him Lord of all. 


“Ye Gentile sinners, ne’er forget 

The wormwood and the gall ; 
Go, spread your trophies at His feet, 

And crown Him Lord of all.” 
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2. He represents men and angels in His teaching 
as being one in Him. One is somewhat astonished 
_ at the prominence given to angels in the history 
and ministry of the Saviour. At His nativity a 
multitude of the heavenly host is heard praising 
God, saying, “Glory to God in the highest, on 
earth peace, good will unto men.” And “when 
God bringeth His first-begotten into the world, 
He saith, Let all the angels of God worship Him” 
—not a few, but all. Are we wrong in imagining 
that heaven was never before vacated of its abori- 
ginal inhabitants? But on the Incarnation morn 
one could traverse heaven from boundary to 
boundary without once seeing any of the native 
white-robed peers of the realm, for in obedience to 
the Divine command they had all hastened to 
show their allegiance and protest their loyalty to 
the new-born Prince. And at the conclusion of 
the Temptation it is further recorded that “angels 
came and ministered unto Him.” What their 
ministration consisted in we are not exactly 
informed, but doubtless they satisfied the hungry 
cravings of His nature with heavenly manna, And 
during the agony in the garden, “there appeared 
unto Him an angel from heaven, strengthening 
Him.” How the angel helped Him is left to pious 
reverent conjecture. Did he convey to Him the 
tender sympathy of the celestial brotherhood? Did 
he pluck the long grass of the garden, and shake 
off the hoar frost, “for it was winter,” and with it 
wipe off the bloody sweat that stood like ruby 
beads on His hallowed brow ? 
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3. Men and angels are brought together in unity 
in His Church. “Ye are come unto Mount Sion, 
and unto the city, of the living God, the heavenly 
Jerusalem, and to an innumerable company of 
angels.” 

We have every reason to believe that angels 
mingle in our assemblies for purposes of worship. 
The whole tenor of Holy Writ seems to indicate 
this. Read Exod. xxv. 19, and you will find that 
two cherubim overlooked the Mercy Seat. The 
following chapter teaches us that the curtains of 
the Tabernacle were all inwrought with angelic 
figures. Visit the Temple of Solomon, and angels 
are visible everywhere,—not only overlooking the 
Mercy Seat and exhibited on the curtains, but 
adorning the walls roundabout, and carved into the 
panels of the doors. Had all this symbolism a 
meaning? I believe it had—I believe it was 
intended to impress on the Jews the presence amid 
them of invisible beings. Pass over to the New 
Testament, and the same truth is variously incul- 
eated. In 1 Cor. xi. 10, St. Paul condescends to 
give certain specific directions as to the proper 
demeanour of worshippers in the house of God. 
Amongst other things he insists on female modesty. 
“For this cause ought the woman to have power on 
her head, because of the angels.” A most singular 
reason! What can it mean? What, too, but that 
the angels are present in our church assemblies ? 
Women should be modest, veiled, not only because 
of the presence of men, but also because of the 
presence of angels, “To the intent that now unto 
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the principalities and powers in heavenly places 
might be known by the Church the manifold 
wisdom of God.” As though he would hint that 
not only men but angels flock to hear the Gospel 
preached. An inspiring, though a solemn, thought 
—that two congregations may be assembled in the 
same building, listening to the same sermon—one 
visible, the other invisible. Yet I am not quite 
sure that the preachers who enjoy the greatest 
popularity among men are always the most popular 
among angels; perhaps they do not value voice and 
presence and a florid vocabulary quite as much as 
we do. And we have the testimony of the Saviour 
Himself that “there is joy in the presence of the 
angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 

But angels mingle with men, not only for wor- 
ship, but also for service. “Are they not all 
ministering spirits, sent forth to minister to them 
who shall be heirs of salvation?” “Who maketh 
His angels winds, and His ministers flames of fire.” 
What does this mean? Among other things, that 
angels are as obedient, as plastic in the hands of 
God, as the elements of air and fire. The winds 
and the flames are not prompter to perform the 
Divine behests than the bright host of heaven. 
They never complain and expostulate. The angel 
that is sent to succour a poor dying soul in the 
workhouse does not envy the angel commissioned 
to wait upon the soul of an emperor, surrounded 
by the glitter of wealth and the proudest exploits 
of art. The difference between great and small 
here vanishes—it is enough to dignify any act that 
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it has been commanded by God. A very touching 
story is related in the Koran. One day God bade 
Gabriel hasten him to earth. He was to go first of 
all to Mount Caucasus to help a tiny ant over a 
rough block of stone that she had repeatedly tried 
to climb on her way home but in vain; then after 
assisting the little ant and seeing her safe on her 
path, he was to take his flight to Jerusalem and 
help King Solomon to solve a perplexing problem in 
philosophy, natural or political—I forget which— 
but he was to go to the ant first. Solomon could 
afford to wait; but one hour’s delay might mean 
the death of the little insect, for the shades of night 
were approaching, and the darkness might confuse 
it or the cold might exhaust the small stock of 
vitality it possessed. 


III. Jesus Christ is the Corner-Stone, uniting 
Gop and MAN. 

1. Both meet in His Person. It is said by 
some that religion literally signifies binding again. 
That another derivation is proposed I know; but 
this seems to.me to be the preferable—the binding 
again of man to God. We were united before, 
religion is to bring us together again in closer bonds 
than ever. The Welsh word for religion, Crefydd, 
gives a kindred meaning, only in a slightly more 
poetic form. It means to long, to yearn, to crave, 
that is to say, for a reunion with God. The English 
term is more business-like, practical, matter of fact— 
to bind again. The Welsh equivalent is more senti- 
mental, dreamy, but admirably suited to the genius 
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of the people—to long, to yearn, to look up ané 
wait, Anyhow, the grand aim of religion is to 
unite God and man, But how can this union be 
effected ? Man is down there, God is up yonder: 
how can the two be made to embrace? Evidently 
by one of two ways, by the ascension of man or 
the descension of God. Man must go up or God 
must come down. It is not necessary to take up 
any of your time to prove that man could not go 
up, and that therefore the only way to effect the 
union is for God to come down. And that is the 
great truth of Christianity, that God and man have 
met in the person of the Lord Jesus. 

In Him they are personally one. A man and 
his wife are legally one, but numerically they are 
two. They are one according to law—two accord- 
ing to arithmetic. But in Jesus Christ God and 
man are numerically one: they are one according 
to law and one according to arithmetic. They are 
gathered together in unity. We are very loath 
to realise this great truth. We evince a continual 
tendency to divide Christ, to ascribe some works 
to Him as man, and others to Him as God. But 
the Bible seldom or never makes these distinctions. 
He is God-man everywhere, according td the Scrip- 
tures ; when sleeping in the hinder part of the ship 
as well as when preaching on the mount, when 
resting in a desert place apart as well as when 
opening the eyes of the blind, and unstopping the 
ears of the deaf, and raising the dead to life again. 
The Bible is wonderfully silent about the soul of 
Christ, so much so that some have doubted if He 
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had a truly rational soul. Why this strange re- 
ticence ?° Is ‘it not to teach us to view all. His 
doings and sayings as indices, not only to His 
human, but also to His divine mind. Men need 
to know how God feels, not how a man coupled 
with God feels. We should carry every act of 
Christ right home to Him as very God. 

2. He brought God and man together in His 
ministry. The great, one might say the central 
doctrine of His preaching is the Fatherhood of God, 
and the corresponding sonship of man. And in 
proportion as we adhere to or depart from His 
teaching will this doctrine find a place in our sys- 
tems. Think of the philosophies of the day: what 
place do they assign to the Divine Fatherhood ? 
Why—none at all. Take Agnosticism as expounded 
by its most illustrious representative, and can you 
find room in it for God as a Father? By no 
means; in it you have only the Unknowable. Take 
Positivism—has it a place for this ennobling doc- 
trine? Nay; Mr. Harrison only proposes Humanity 
with a capital H instead of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
Unknowable with a capital U. But no amount of 
capitals will fill the hungry void. Neither the one 
nor the other tends to bring about the reconciliation 
for which the race longs. Jesus Christ, however, 
proclaimed God a propitious Father, longing earnestly 
for the return of His prodigal children, yea, going 
after them to fetch them back to the home they had 
deserted. 

3. This leads me to my concluding remark, that 
in the Church of Christ God and man are welded 
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together in the bonds of closest friendship. God is 
reconciled to man in the sacrifice of His Son, and 
now He is reconciling men to Himself. Sinners 
are being brought into line with the Corner-Stone, 
and thus into union with God. The building is 
daily progressing. The temple is being gradually 
reared. Allow me to ask you, my friends, Are 
you being built into the walls of this temple? 
Where will you be found at last? In the splendid 
pile of building God is setting up on the earth for 
Him to dwell in for ever, or in the unseemly heap 
of rubbish which will be carted away into the 
dreary voids of His universe ? 


(- 288- ) 


XVI. 


Beliebers and Anbeliebers. 


‘‘Unto you therefore which believe He is precious: but unto 
them which be disobedient, the stone which the builders 
disallowed, the same is made the head of the corner, and 
a stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, even to them 
which stumble at the word, being disobedient : whereunto 
also they were appointed.” —1 PETER ii. 7, 8. 


Two classes of characters are here presented to our 
meditation. The first is made up of believers, 
the second of unbelievers. This is the only per- 
manent division of mankind, the only division on 
which the Bible lays stress. Political economy 
looks upon soeiety as divided into rich and poor, 
educated and illiterate; and no doubt, within the 
sphere of statesmanship, these divisions are of 
supreme importance. Christianity, however, views 
men entirely from the standpoint of character,—as 
good and bad, believers and unbelievers. 

But you ask, Are the good identical with 
believers and the bad with unbelievers? That, I 
conceive, is the teaching of the text and of the 
Scriptures generally. The Bible always traces un- 
belief to the moral nature—not to the intellect, 
as is the custom in the present day, but to the 
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heart. The word “disobedient” in the text means 
literally “unpersuasible.” | Hardened unbelievers 
are not only unpersuaded, but unpersuasible. Their 
rejection of Christ and Christianity, analysed to its 
ultimate elements, means obstinacy of the moral 
nature, a determined resistance of the will. It is 
fashionable, I know, to speak of “honest doubt ;” 
and whereas I would not deny the possibility of it 
in rare cases, yet we should bear in mind that the 
Bible invariably attributes unbelief to the lack of 
an “honest heart.” The language of the Bible is 
at striking variance with the superfine language of 
present-day writers, who pose before the public as 
advocates of “liberal Christianity.” What is pre- 
cisely intended by “ liberal Christianity ” is difficult 
to tell; but I say this—it were well if we heard 
less about liberal Christianity and more about Bible 
Christianity. 

The text ascribes unbelief to disobedience—dis- 
obedience both of the will and the life. “ They 
stumble at the word, being disobedient,” or “they 
stumble, being disobedient to the word,” for both 
renderings are offered us in the Revised Version. 
Have you ever heard of any one lapsing into 
scepticism at the conclusion of a course of sincere 
obedience to the Gospel? I confess I have not. 
I have heard of men falling victims to infidelity 
before obeying, never after obeying. I have never 
heard any one who has tried Christianity—fairly, 
honestly tried it—say he was disappointed and felt 
it necessary to change his opinions respecting it. 
Much of the scepticism of the day, it is to be 

rn 
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feared, is the secret oozing of a latent antagonism 
to the Gospel. “The carnal mind is enmity against 
God.” Not indifference, not lethargy, but enmity. 
We may as well look the facts plainly in the face 
and adopt the Bible phraseology in describing them 
—no amount of circumlocution will effect an im- 
provement in them. 

But the theme to which I wish to direct your 
attention this morning is—The relation which 
Christ sustains to believers and unbelievers re- 
spectively. 


I. The relation which Jesus Christ sustains to 
BELIEVERS. “Unto you therefore which believe 
He is precious.” 

II. The relation which Jesus Christ sustains 
to UNBELIEVERS. “Unto them which be dis- 
obedient, the stone which the builders. disallowed, 
the same is made the head of the corner, and a 
stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence, even to 
them which stumble at the word, being disobedient : 
whereunto also they were appointed.” 


1. The relation which Jesus Christ sustains to 
BELIEVERS. “ Unto you therefore which believe, 
He is precious;” or, according to the Revised 
Version, “ Unto you therefore which believe He is 
preciousness.” Not simply precious, but precious- 
ness in the abstract—the sum total of all that 
constitutes preciousness. 

1. The first element in our idea of preciousness 
is rarity. Precious stones owe their value, not so 
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much to intrinsic excellence, as to their rarity. 
Let diamonds be multiplied indefinitely, and they 
will not be prized much more than common stones. 
The scarcity of an article always drives up its price 
in the market. Jesus Christ is incalculably pre- 
cious to believers, because, for one reason, He is 
the only Saviour, the only one fit to be the founda- 
tion-stone of the new Temple of Humanity. Mark, 
He is not only the greatest and best, the first in 
His class. He belongs to no class, He forms a 
separate class by Himself. He excels all others, 
not only in degree, but in kind. We cannot repeat 
too frequently, nor too emphatically, that the main 
difference between Christ and all the illustrious 
names of history is not quantitative but qualitative. 
This difference obtains between Him and even His 
most faithful followers, men who deliberately model 
their life after His pattern. “If we ask,” writes 
Strauss, his rationalism notwithstanding, “ how 
Jesus attained that harmony of the soul, we find 
in the existing records of His life no trace of pain- 
ful conflicts from which it might have proceeded. 

. In all these great natures which were purified 
by violent conflict, as Paul, Augustine, Luther, 
there remained wound-prints for all time, something 
harsh and sad which adhered to them through life. 
But in Jesus not a trace of this is found. Jesus 
appears a beautiful nature from the start, which had 
only to unfold itself from within, to become more 
and more clearly conscious of itself, but had no 
need of returning and beginning another life... 
In this respect, as already intimated, the highly- 
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gifted Apostle of the Gentiles was not equal to his 
Master ; and the two great renovators of Christianity 
in later times, Augustine and Luther, were more 
Pauline than Christlike.” 

That there have been noble men, great thinkers, 
in the past, we all cheerfully and gratefully admit, 
but they all fall naturally into convenient groups 
or classes. Plato was a great philosopher, but 
others have lived since well worthy to be judged 
his compeers. Aristotle invented logic, but a little 
reflection enables us to fix on several others who 
have shown keenness of intellectual penetration 
second only to himself. Homer is considered the 
father of bards, but the world has beheld several of 
his children endowed with pinions as strong, and 
plumes as gorgeous, as he. Alexander was reputed 
a military genius extraordinary, but it may be 
doubted whether Cesar, Napoleon, and others were 
not as equally gifted. Thus all the illustrious 
names of history fall naturally into groups; but 
whom will you put in the same class as Jesus of 
Nazareth? He stands aloft, in unique grandeur, 
no one approximating Him, no one professing to 
do for the human race what He set Himself reso- 
lutely to accomplish. His greatness not only 
exceeds in degree, but differs in quality, in texture, 
from all other kinds of excellence. “Unto you who 
believe He is precious,” for, if He fails you, who 
besides have you to undertake for you? “To whom 
shall we go? ‘Thou alone hast the words of ever- 
lasting life.” Others may have the words of 
wisdom, the words of encouragement, the words of 
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valour or hope; Jesus Christ alone has the words 
of life, and 


“Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant, 
Oh life, not death, for which we pant, 
More life, and fuller, that we want.” 


2, Another important element in our idea of 
preciousness is usefulness. Inventions are valued 
in exact proportion to their usefulness. Judge 
Jesus Christ by this standard of utility, and who 
or what so precious as He ? 

Indeed, one may venture to affirm that Jesus 
Christ has powerfully stimulated even the industrial 
sciences of the world. Is it not a striking fact, 
and challenging investigation, that inventions in 
machinery of all kinds are strictly confined to nations 
under the domination of the ideas of the Christ ? 
Do you know of any theory of fortuity which ade- 
quately accounts for this fact? You open the report 
of the French Commission on the Exhibition of 
1851, and there you read—“The Exhibition has 
demonstrated to the whole world what the manu- 
facturers and shippers of all countries knew, viz., 
that industry does not exist except in Christian 
lands.” What is the explanation? How is it that 
only those peoples who follow and do homage to 
the Carpenter of Nazareth can boast of steam- 
engines, telegraphs, railways? I only ask the ques- 
tion to-day: I leave it to you to ponder at your 
leisure. “Unto you who believe He is precious,” 
even from a material point of view. 

How much more precious viewed spiritually ! 
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Through Him believers receive forgiveness of sins, 
and consequent peace of conscience. Whether these 
believers of the Dispersion were Jews or Gentiles, 
they had been offering sacrifices according to the 
prescribed laws, but the “conscience of sin” was 
still remaining. And what an awful thing is this 
“ conscience of sin”! No wonder the old preachers 
pictured it as an enraged bear, full of fury and 
rapacity. Yes, the sense of guilt was pressing 
heavily upon them. “ Who will deliver me from the 
body of this death?” But Jesus Christ had taken 
away this depressing load, struck off the fetters which 
locked and benumbed all the faculties of the spirit. 
To them He was a veritable deliverer from prison. 
But not only had He brought them peace of 
conscience, but also peace of mind. He was their 
chief comfort in tribulation,.a very present help in 
trouble. I was told by a friend, who was present 
on the occasion in Exeter Hall, that Mr. Gough, 
the noted temperance orator, whose recent death we 
all so sincerely mourn, once waved a pocket hand- 
kerchief in view of the crowded audience. And 
what do you think was the history of that napkin ? 
It was one of a number presented to him in Edin- 
burgh. Certain poor women, whose husbands had 
by his means been delivered from the ruthless 
tyranny of the horrible lust of drunkenness, wished 
to testify their gratitude to him; and, necessity 
being the mother of invention, they clubbed together, 
and out of their scanty pittance presented the great 
orator with a dozen pocket-handkerchiefs, more or 
less—I forget the number—as a memento of the 
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many briny tears he had been the happy means 
of wiping away. A very touching testimonial— 
the prettiest I have heard of for many a long day. 
But how many tears, think you, has the blessed 
Jesus been the means of drying ? how many broken 
hearts has He bound up again ? how many desolate 
homes has He reconstructed into abodes of merriment 
and joy? “To you who believe He is unutterably 
precious,” a friend that sticketh closer than a brother, 
nearer to you than your sorrow, closer to you than 
your sickness. 


“Speak to Him then, for He hears, and spirit with Spirit 
may meet: 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and 
feet.” 


3. But to fulfil our idea of preciousness, there 
must be real intrinsic worth—not a seeming, but a 
being. At first believers value the Saviour for 
what He is to them. They are hungry, and He is 
the Bread from Heaven which giveth life unto the 
world. They are thirsty, and He' has water to 
quench the burning fever within. They are guilty, 
and He saves them as coals from the burning. 
They are naked, and He folds them in, the robe of 
His own righteousness. But by degrees they begin 
to esteem Him, not so much for what He is to 
them, as for what He is in His own person. ‘They 
work nearer and nearer to the Divine standpoint. 
Angels praise Him, not so much for what He has 
done for them, as for what He is in Himself. God 
loves Him, not for His work’s sake, but for His own 
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sake. Thus believers come gradually to perceive 
the beauty of ‘His character, the infinite value of His 
person. To them He is the “altogether lovely,” 
“the chiefest among ten thousand.” And herein 
consists the peculiar power of faith,—that it can 
detect divine excellence where others can see only 
human virtue. Think of our simple-minded fore- 
fathers walking the mountains of Glamorgan century 
after century without having so much as a fitful 
dream of the boundless treasures underneath. They 
valued the mountains simply by the amount of 
scanty herbage they supplied to a few straggling 
sheep. Why, only fifty years ago a mountain 
changed hands for a few pounds, whereas a million 
of money would not purchase it to-day. Thus 
worldly men fail to discern the celestial treasure 
hid in the Christ, they value Him very cheaply. 
But faith sees in Him the pearl of great price, and 
is willing to sell all in order to secure Him. 

And Iam not sure but the great study of eternity 
will be the person of Jesus—not His work so much 
as His person. “In Him dwelleth all the fulness 
of the Godhead bodily.” This isour guarantee that 
Christianity will endure for ever, the central study 
of the race to the end of time and beyond. It is 
a revelation not only by Christ, but also of Christ. 
I can conceive an end to a revelation by Him; but 

the subject-matter of the Gospel being Christ Him- 
- self—the God-man—the contents are of necessity 
infinite, inexhaustible. We shall be for ever delving 
into the mysteries of His twofold nature, and therein 
discovering new problems for ever and ever. Be- 
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sides Him all earthly glory fades; and those who 
have once perceived His preciousness can never 
cease to speak His praise. Dr. Bellamy, it is said, 
suffered much depression of mind in his last illness. 
“ Alas!” cried he, “alas! that I who have laboured 
for the souls of others should be myself a castaway.” 
“Dear brother,’ replied a friend, “if God should 
send you to hell, what would you do there? what 
would be your occupation among the spirits of the 
lost?” “Oh,” answered the dying saint, “I would 
tell them for ever that Jesus is precious.” Well 
said, for Dr. Bellamy had reached that stage in 
spiritual experience in which He prized the Saviour, 
not for his own salvation’s sake, but for the sake of 
the intrinsic worth of His person. 


“ Yes, Thou art precious to my soul, 
My transport and my trust ; 
Jewels to Thee are gaudy toys, 
And gold is sordid dust. 


* All my capacious powers can wish 
In Thee doth richly meet ; 
Nor to mine eyes is light so dear, 
Nor friendship half so sweet.” 


II. The relation which Christ sustains to UNBE- 
LIEVERS. “Unto them which be disobedient, the 
stone which the builders disallowed, the same is 
made the head of the corner, and a stone of stumb- 
ling, and a rock of offence, even to them which 
stumble at the word, being disobedient: whereunto 
also they were appointed.” 

1, He is by them rejected. Such was the case 
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in His own day and country. The “builders” of 
Jewish society—the scribes and Pharisees—dis- 
allowed Him, they would not suffer Him to pass 
and become a part of the social and ecclesiastical 
fabric they were rearing. He came not as they 
expected Him. They had formed a priort notions 
of His appearance, they had pictured Him as a 
secular King, arrayed in worldly pomp, bent upon 
destroying the Roman yoke. In their gross imagi- 
nation He was the Lion from the tribe of Judah 
fighting the Roman Eagle. But as He came in 
quite another guise—*“ meek and riding upon an 
ass ”—they were offended in Him and denied Him 
a place in the Jewish constitution. As He did not 
dovetail with their ready-made plans, these archi- 
tects of the ancient church threw Him away into 
the ever-increasing rubbish-heap. Their cruel rejec- 
tion of Him, however, did not stultify the object 
of His coming. “The stone which the builders re- 
jected, the same is become the head of the corner” 
—the uniting stone in the new spiritual Temple. 
As then, so now—the “ builders ” of philosophies 
reject Christ, “stumbling at His word.” And why ? 
Because He does not square with their preconceived 
notions. He has not come as they imagine He 
should come. I know not whether I was more 
amused or vexed by the Introduction to Rénan’s 
“Life of Jesus.” I was in hopes the brilliant 
critic was going to discuss soberly and philosophic- 
ally, Who and what was Jesus? Instead of that 
I read in the Introduction that the supernatural 
was at once and unceremoniously excluded from 
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the discussion. “ We banish miracle from history. 
We do not say that ‘ miracle is impossible, but 
merely that no miracle has been hitherto proved.” 
“ None of the miracles with which ancient histories 
are filled, have happened under scientific condi- 
tions. Uniform observation teaches us that they 
only happen in times and countries where people 
are prepared to believe them.” So he writes; and 
as I read, the play of Hamlet again, I thought, with 
Hamlet left out. He begs the great question of 
the ages, excludes the supernatural element from 
the person and the history at the beginning of the 
argument instead of at the close. That is to say, 
the distinguished French critic had certain pre- 
conceived views of what Jesus ought to be, and 
because He did not square with his flimsy philosophy 
he rejects Him as the God-man, the foundation- 
stone of the Christian Church. He is a fair type of 
all the builders of modern sceptical theories. Strauss 
rejected Christ because He could not be made to 
agree with Hegelianism, Rénan rejects Him because 
He cannot be made to harmonise with Comtism! 
Their unbelieving rejection of Him notwithstand- 
ing, Jesus Christ is becoming annually more visibly 
the Corner-Stone of modern civilisation. Legis- 
lation, commerce, life, are being continually brought 
more in line with Him. The ages are kneeling 
more lowly and reverently in His presence as time 
flies past. The further we recede from the Incar- 
nation, the greater the shadow, or rather the sun- 
shine, which Christ flings on the world. The 
names of other philanthropists, famous in their day 
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and generation, gradually drop out of current 
speech; but the name of Christ makes for itself 
greater room continually. Not so very many years 
have passed since the names of Howard, Clarkson, 
Wilberforce, Peabody, sprinkled almost every plat- 
form speech. How seldom are they pronounced 
now! The name of Christ, however, drops daily, 
hourly, from innumerable lips on the five continents. 
The stone which the builders of philosophies reject 
has become the Corner-Stone even of human speech. 

2. But not only is He rejected by them, but 
becomes to them a “ stone of stumbling, and a rock 
of offence. What is the great obstacle to the 
acceptance of Christianity by the noted unbelievers 
of the day? Jesus Christ Himself. 

Some of them say they admire His ethical 
teaching, they pay Him many handsome compli- 
ments. But the Divinity of His person, the atoning 
efficacy of His death, His resurrection from the 
dead—these form the stumbling-blocks against 
which they dash. Others are animated with feel- 
ings of deeper malignity. Do you see yonder child 
dashing his little foot against a stone? He turns 
round savagely on it, and gives it what he considers 
a sound thrashing. Similar is the behaviour of 
some of these wise men, the pretentious architects 
of modern society. Stumbling at Jesus of Nazareth, 
they wax angry, shake their fists at Him, and 
threaten Him with extinction. It was Voltaire 
was it not that said that it took twelve men to 
set Christianity up in the world, but that he would 
show mankind that one could pull down what it 
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took twelve to put up, and that the book containing 
the records of Christianity would be practically 
obsolete in a hundred years after his death? The 
hundred years are up; but is Christianity overthrown? 
is the Bible a forgotten book? Nay, Christianity is 
more strongly intrenched in the affections of men 
to-day, and the Bible fuller of vitality, than ever 
before. You require a proof. Here it is: the 
British and Foreign Bible Society—not to mention 
other societies and firms—issued last year and the 
year before more than four million copies of the 
Bible or portions thereof, the largest number put in 
circulation in any one year since the creation of the 
world. “The stone which the builders disallowed 
is without doubt made the head of the corner.” It 
was the same scoffer that chose for his motto,— 
Lerasez Vinfame— Crush the wretch,” meaning Jesus 
Christ, who is God blessed for ever. He doubtless 
did his level best to overwhelm Him with obloquy ; 
but the stone which this brilliant wit rejected is 
becoming more and more precious in the estimation 
of the race, making to itself more room constantly 
in the best thought of the world. The stone cut 
out of the mountain without hands fairly promises 
to fill all the earth. Instead of the critic hurting 
the stone, the stone, it is to be feared, has hurt the 
critic. 

3. This has led me to my final remark, namely, 
that those who through unbelief crucify to them- 
selves afresh the Son of God do themselves incul- 
culable moral hurt. Their unbelief rebounds and 
acts injuriously on their own nature. Such was the 
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case with the Jewish builders—they did away 
with Christ, crucified Him on the tree of shame. 
But with what result? The ruin of their own 
nation, the complete overthrow of the fabric they 
were endeavouring to buttress. “Be his blood on 
us and on our children,” they cried. Their prayer 
has been granted, the guilt of that blood is still 
haunting them. They dashed furiously against the 
Rock, and the Rock broke them in pieces. The 
Jewish constitution was demolished. The materials 
are still extant, the structure is gone. The Jewish 
people maintain their identity the ages through, 
they number tens if not scores of millions, scattered 
throughout all the countries of the globe; and if 
gathered together into the Holy Land would make 
one of the largest, wealthiest, and most learned 
nations of ancient or modern times. Why were 
they thus dispersed? Why do they continue thus 
wanderers and strangers far away from their home ? 
There is only one answer—they rejected the Corner- 
Stone, which was to bind their fabric together in 
indissoluble bonds; and wanting the Corner-Stone, 
all the other stones have fallen and been scattered. 
But whenever they will discover the missing stone, 
I am not sure but it will have attraction enough to 
draw all the other stones together from the utter- 
most parts of the earth, and form the Jewish people 
once more into a Jewish nation, occupying the land 
given by God to their fathers and to their seed for 
ever. 

What is thus true of the Jews as a nation is also 
true of every individual unbeliever. To the dis- 
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obedient the Saviour becomes a stone over which 
they stumble, and a rock of offence against which 
they hurl themselves to their own destruction. 
The word “offence ” here signifies primarily a bent 
stick, to which a bait is fastened, which being 
struck by the animal springs the trap. The idea 
then is that to the unbelieving the Saviour Him- 
self becomes a trap, where they are caught to their 
own hurt. As a wolf, guided by its keen scent, 
pursues its prey, till all of a sudden it touches a 
secret spring, and then is caught and secured, so 
the infidel prosecutes his subversive studies, prowl- 
ing in the sacred Gospels like a beast of prey, till 
at last he touches a secret spring, and lo! the fangs 
of the trap enter his soul. “The Gospel that is the 
savour of life unto life to some, is, says St. Paul, the 
savour of death unto death to others. The Jesus 
that is designed to be the Saviour of men becomes, 
says St. Peter, a snare to destroy the wilfully per- 
verse. ‘The stone that God has set in Zion for us 
to build our souls thereon becomes to the disobedient 
a rock of offence, crushing them beneath its infinite 
weight. “ Whereunto they were also ordained.” 

St. Peter, in the Acts and in his Epistles, refers 
over and over again to God’s foreordination: it is a 
favourite topic of his. What is the meaning here ? 
Commentators are perplexed, and well they may. 
We would do well to lay to heart the judicious 
observation of the pious Archbishop: “ Here it 
were easier to lead you into a deep, than to lead 
you forth again. I will rather stand on the shore, 
and silently admire it, than enter into it. This is 
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certain, that the thoughts of God are all not less 
just in themselves, than deep and unsoundable 
by us.” . 

Travellers on the Alps sometimes observe small 
crevices, only half an inch wide perhaps, in the 
huge glaciers. At first you might suppose them of 
no account; but as you stoop low and listen, you 
will find that the crevice opens downward, and 
that underneath lies a profound abyss, from which 
ascends in muffled roars the sound of many waters. 
And similarly we often come across these rifts in 
Holy Writ. Listen to Peter’s sermon on the day 
of Pentecost: “Ye men of Israel, hear these words: 
Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among 
you by miracles and wonders and signs, which God 
did by Him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves 
also know: Him, being delivered by the determinate 
counsel of God, . . . ye have taken, and by wicked 
hands have crucified and slain.” Here again: 
“Unto them which be disobedient, the stone which 
the builders disallowed, the same is made the head 
of the corner, and a stone of stumbling and a rock 
of offence, even to them which stumble at the word, 
being disobedient . . . whereunto also they were 
appointed.” Do you perceive the rifts? As we 
look we see unfathomable depths—that is about 
all. As we listen we hear the muffled thunder of 
some eternal purposes. But who will interpret the 
thunder into human speech? To the interpretation 
that God from eternity ordained men to irrevocable 
damnation, I never can consent. To me it seems 
indisputable that no interpretation of the Divine 
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decrees can be right, which puts the responsibility 
of the damnation of the world on the shoulders of 
God. God is accountable for the salvation of the 
world ; the world itself is accountable for its per- 
dition. A certain class of theologians speak, I 
know, of the secret purposes of God. That He has 
secret purposes I do not doubt, that is to say, pur- 
poses unrevealed. But if the purposes are .unre- 
vealed, how can theologians discourse about them ? 
If God keeps them secret, are they not guilty of a 
breach of confidence by blabbing them forth on the 
housetops? This much, however, we may safely 
alleee—that His unrevealed purposes contain no- 
thing contradictory to those that are made known; 
His secret decrees are not, cannot be, inimical to 
the salvation of men, Any explanation of the 
doctrine of election which converts it into an ob- 
struction in our efforts to save men cannot be right. 
God laid His Son as a stone in Zion for men to 
build thereon; but disbelieving men convert Him 
into a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence. 
But this abuse of Him, to their own greater dam- 
nation, did not come as a surprise upon the Almighty 
—<“whereunto they were appointed.” All happened 
according to the Divine plan. A few poor fisher- 
men believed in Him; the “ builders ” rejected Him. 
Strange! Yes, passing strange! But so God had 
ordained, so had He planned. By the faith of some 
and the unbelief of others He is carrying on His own 
work in His own way. And when the Divine cycle 
will be completed, much of the darkness will be re- 
lieved, many perplexing problems will then be solved. 
U 
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Meanwhile, see that you convert not the means 
of grace into the means of your greater damnation, 
that you use not Jacob’s ladder, which God has 
given you to climb to the skies, to help you to 
descend to the bottomless pit. God has laid the 
stone in Sion for you to build on it; beware that 
you are not crushed under it. “Whosoever shall 
fall on this stone shall be broken; but on whom- 
soever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder.” 


(307. ) 


XVII. 
The True Lsracl. 


‘But ye are a chosen generation, a royal priesthood, an holy 
nation, a peculiar people; that ye should show forth the 
praises of Him who hath called you out of darkness into 
His marvellous light : which in time past were not a people, 
but are now the people of God; which had not obtained 
mercy, but now have obtained merey.”—1 PETER ii. 9, Io. 


In the preceding verses the Apostle has been 
dwelling upon the rejection of the Messiah by the 
builders, that is to say, the leaders, the statesmen, 
of the Jewish nation, The Corner-Stone was by 
them cast into the rubbish-heap. As an inevitable 
consequence the national fabric could not hold 
together. No structure can stand ‘the stress of 
weather long, if deprived of its corner-stones, and 
no nation can continue a corporate unity if it 
be without a great man, a great truth,.or a great 
interest, to cement together its various constituents. 
Throughout the centuries of the Old Dispensation 
the hope of a Messiah to come bound the Jewish 
people into one organic body. The long-expected 
One arrived—“ He came to His own, and His own 
received Him not;” and as a necessary result the 
national fabric fell to pieces. The Jews have for 
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eighteen centuries been scattered all over the world, 
no longer a united people. 

But though politically and civilly the Israelitish 
nation is in a state of world-wide Dispersion, yet 
spiritually it is preserved and perpetuated in the 
Church of Christ. The true Israel are now gathered 
into the fold of the Saviour, and there organised 
into a compact body. That appears to me to be the 
truth presented to us in the text; and to the 
illustration and enforcement thereof I shall devote 
the remainder of the service. ‘‘ Ye are a chosen 
generation, a royal priesthood, an holy nation, a 
peculiar people; that ye should show forth the 
praises of Him who hath called you out of darkness 
into His marvellous light.” 


I. “Ye are a CHOSEN GENERATION,’—the word 
“oeneration” here meaning, not contemporaries, 
but the offspring of one common parent, the offshoots 
of one original stock. St. Peter here uses the 
ideas, and to a large extent the phraseology, of the 
Old Testament, showing that he was a devout 
student of Holy Writ; and as usual with men 
devoid of the learning of the schools, he continually 
sprinkles his sentences with quotations from the 
Old Testament. 

1. The Israelites were a special “ generation,” 
having sprung from Abraham as their common 
progenitor. They much prided themselves on their 
descent, and who can blame them? And it must 
be confessed that to a large extent the striking and 
definite individuality of the patriarch is reproduced 
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and perpetuated in his descendants. An Israelitish 
physiognomy can easily be pointed out in a crowd 
of ten thousand. The blood of the patriarchs has 
something in it distinctive and characteristic, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that it has been kept 
perfectly pure from the beginning. 

Similarly, believers are a distinct “ generation ” 
of men, being all born of one God, and animated by 
the self-same Divine Life. Consequently a striking 
family likeness prevails among them. Resembling 
the one Father of whom they are begotten, they 
all resemble one another. Some are bigger, some 
smaller; some erudite, some unlearned ; some rich, 
some poor; but you can tell the likeness wherever 
you meet with them; the new man within is always 
featured the same. A distant look dwells per- 
manently in the eye, as becomes men who are 
looking frequently into the mysterious Beyond; 
a placid serenity is chiselled on the brow, be- 
tokening a consciousness of regal strength. All 
men more or less resemble the God whom they 
worship—the ancient worshippers of Thor caught 
his daring and strength—the modern worshippers of 
Brahma reproduce the repose, the passiveness, the 
nirvana, towards which they aspire. ‘And if we 
belong to the “ generation ” of which the text speaks, 
we exhibit in our disposition the lineaments of our 
Heavenly Father. 

2. The Jews were, moreover, a ‘chosen genera- 
tion ”—called out of the darkness of Chaldzan 
idolatry to the marvellous light of Divine Revelation, 
That the Jewish nation enjoyed religious privileges 
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above all the nations of the earth is indisputable. 
Their mistake lay in supposing they were chosen 
for their own sakes, in virtue of personal merit, and 
for purposes of self-aggrandisement. ? 

Thus believers are a“ chosen generation,” called 
out of the darkness of nature into God’s marvellous 
light in the inner circle of the soul. Men are 
chosen of God in the exercise of His sovereignty ; 
but you must beware of confounding sovereignty 
with arbitrariness. God elects no one without a 
sufficient reason, not only a reason in His own 
nature, but also in the nature of the very persons 
whom He saves. This reason evidently is not based 
in superior morality or ethical desert. The quaint 
remark of the old lady of whom the Rev. John 
Newton, the author of the ‘“ Olney Hymns,” makes 
mention, has in it a great deal of philosophy as 
well as theology. “If God had not loved me,” said 
she, “ before I was born, I am quite sure He would 
see nothing in me after I was born to make Him 
love me.” No, there is no merit in us that God 
should love us. But though there is no merit, who 
will maintain there is no fitness, no aptitude, no 
special capacity for religion, which is not found in 
the same degree in them that perish? Is it not 
the “Survival of the Fittest” here as in other 
departments of God’s works,—not the fittest morally, 
but the fittest as to natural organism ? Will it not 
be found that the theological doctrine of Election 
coalesces with the scientific doctrine of Selection ? 
Jacob was chosen, and Hsau left, before the children 
had done either good or evil. The result, however, 
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demonstrated that, though the Election was not 
based on moral desert, yet it respected organic 
aptitude,— Jacob possessing a remarkable capacity 
for fellowship with the unseen, whereas Esau was 
extraordinarily deficient. What contribution to reli- 
gion has ever come from Moab? Believers may not 
be endowed with intellectual or artistic gifts beyond 
the average, but without contradiction they evince a 
greater aptitude for fellowship with the Infinite and 
the Invisible than their contemporaries, learned or 
unlearned. I deny merit, but I am rather disposed 
to maintain aptitude, in connection with this mys- 
terious doctrine. 

3. “ Ye are a chosen generation, that ye should 
show forth the praises—the excellences—of Him 
who hath called you.” The mistake of the Jews 
was to take for granted that they were chosen to 
show forth their own excellences. Their election 
they converted into food for pride. Let us remember 
the Church is a generation to show forth the excel- 
lences of God. Some, I know, want to convert it 
into a college or a hall of science or a school of art ° 
—a place where all the newest problems of philosophy 
may be discussed. But it cannot be, We are not 
called to show forth the excellences of nature, to 
investigate the laws of the physical or mental creation, 
but to exhibit the moral attributes of God. The 
Church is to look up, and tell mankind what it sees : 
science looks down and tells mankind what it sees. 
No doubt, believers will do well to ask scientists 
occasionally, What do you see by looking down? 
And it were not. amiss if scientists returned the 
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compliment and asked believers, What do you see 
by looking up? ‘A chosen generation, to show 
forth the excellences of God.” Through good men, 
not necessarily great men, does God reveal His 
character; through holy men, not necessarily able 
men, does He make known the benevolence, the 
uprightness, the genial warmth of His nature. 


II. “Ye are a RoyAL Priesthood ”—a phrase 
undoubtedly borrowed from Exodus xix. 6: “Ye 
shall be unto Me a kingdom of priests.” 

1. The Jewish nation was a nation of priests, its 
fundamental idea being religious, not secular. God 
separated Abraham and his posterity to be a visible 
monument of a religious truth. They existed, not 
for conquest, not for commerce, not for art, not for 
civilisation in any of its earthly aspects, but for 
religion. Hence every Israelite was virtually a 
priest, one whose principal concern was in the 
spiritual world. ‘True, he often belied his idea; 
still it is not to be denied that God continued to 
wave this truth in front of him the centuries through. 
This idea is now embodied in the Christian Church. 
Every believer is now a priest, having a right to 
enter into the Holiest of all. Doubtless, in the 
public worship, expediency and propriety demand 
that one, specially fitted, should take the lead; but 
the priesthood of the New Testament ministry is 
inclusive, not exclusive. 

2. “A royal priesthood.” “Ye are kings and 
priests ”—kings over yourselves and priests unto 
God. A grand spectacle to see men monarchs of 
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themselves, ruling their own passions, and keeping 
their lusts in subjection, In the unregenerate the 
lusts have assumed the sway—the men are the slaves 
of their appetences. Instead of being masters they 
are servants. But through the indwelling of the 
Holy Ghost, the lusts are dethroned, and reason 
once more seizes the reins of government. You 
unbelievers may say you do not feel the tyranny of 
your lusts. Perhaps not; perhaps the wild beasts 
are asleep; but let an occurrence happen to awake 
them, and they will trample you under their feet 
and tear you in pieces, as they have others before 
you. Men and women, strive to acquire a perfect 
mastery over your evil inclinations. 

3. “ Ye are a royal priesthood, to show forth the 
excellences of Him who hath called you.” By your 
holy conversation, upright demeanour, you are to 
show forth the character of your God. When the 
priests of old entered into the presence of the 
Shekinah, they were obliged under penalty of death 
to wear a robe of spotless white. ‘He shall put on 
the holy linen coat, and he shall have the linen 
breeches upon his flesh, and shall be girded with a 
linen girdle, and with the linen mitre shall he be 
attired.” No colours, no gorgeousness,, Was per- 
mitted in the Divine Presence—only pure white. 
But when they appeared before the congregation, 
they put on a robe of many colours, with bells ring- 
ing at the fringes of the skirts, to intimate to the 
multitude that God was propitious. So, my friends, 
when as priests you enter the Divine Presence, re- 
member no colours are allowed, no gorgeousness of 
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language, no grand array of human merits: you must 
appear in the spotless robe of Christ’s righteousness. 
But when you appear before men, you are not only 
permitted but commanded to wear your most beauti- 
ful garments. “Awake, awake, put on thy strength, 
O Zion; put on thy beautiful garments, O Jeru- 
salem.” White before God, colours before men. 

The Aaronic priests were anointed with ointment 
of a peculiar preparation, the scent thereof differing 
from all the perfumes of the apothecary. This scent 
was not for common use; the people were forbidden 
to make it or apply it. ‘ Whosoever compoundeth 
any like it, or whosoever putteth any of it upon a 
stranger, shall even be cut off from his people.” 
(Exod. xxx. 22-33.) Thus, as kings and priests 
unto God, you have the unction from the Holy 
One—the ointment of the High Priest, flowing 
down upon the beard, even to the skirts of the gar- 
ment. It has a peculiar aroma differentiating the 
saint from all besides. You can neither define nor 
describe it; still you are conscious of an exquisite 
perfume proceeding from the spirit and character of 
a good man. You meet with highly cultured people 
—men of princely intellectual gifts, of gentle refined 
manners; but however pleasant their conversation, 
however agreeable their company, they possess not 
the fragrance which invariably characterises a good, 
saintly man. Goodness, saintliness, has an aroma 
quite its own. 


III. “Ye are a Hoty Nation.” 
1. The Israelites in Egypt were a “chosen 
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generation,” but not a “holy nation.” Not till 
they were established in their own land, with laws 
and a king of their own, did they develop into a 
nation. Believers, scattered in the world, without 
mutual recognition, might be of the right seed ; but 
not till they attach themselves to a Christian insti- 
tution, variously termed the kingdom or the Church, 
do they become a nation. Christian believers differ 
in a multitude of points—in colour, in speech, in 
culture ; but what they have in common overbalances 
all the differences—one King, one faith, one baptism 
—and thus constitutes them into a nation. 

2. “A holy nation.” God set the Israelites 
apart from all the world. He made them what all 
nations ought to be—holy. ‘True, they did not live 
up to their profession ; indeed, they sadly disgraced 
it. But in theory, in ideal, they were holy. Sub- 
stitute the word “clean” for the word “ holy,” and 
apply it to the Christian Church. As members 
thereof we ought to be clean—we should lead clean 
lives and avoid the very appearance of evil. What 
a beautiful thought—to bring out a “ clean nation ” 
from amongst all the nations of the earth. How 
very unclean are heathen nations? How very un- 
clean the metropolis of the United Kingdom has 
been proved to be. How very unclean our own 
town. Amid so much foulness, how shall a young 
man cleanse his way ? The answer is now the same 
as of old— By taking heed thereto according to 
Thy word.” 

3. Asa people bound together for the purposes 
of holiness, we should show forth the excellences of 
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our God. As a holy nation scattered amongst all 
the nations of Europe, we ought to propagate the 
principles of God’s kingdom, and cease not till they 
become the regnant principles in the statesmanship 
of this world. The English people of the present 
day ought to be in as sacred a covenant with God 
as the Israelites ever were; and this covenant we 
‘should most religiously and conscientiously respect. 
Heaven should be England’s chief ally. We are 
endeavouring to secure the alliance, offensive and 
defensive, of other countries ; but what are covenants 
with other countries compared with our covenant 
with God? So long as God be our ally, we need 
not be dismayed whatever complications the future 
may bring forth ; in covenant with Him our country 
will dwell in safety. 


TV. “ Ye are a peculiar people.” 

1. “ Ye are a people.’ The Israelites were 
brought out of Egypt a host of undisciplined slaves, 
capabilities of great things slumbering within them, 
but only half civilised. But after forty years’ pil- 
erimage in the wilderness, God was able to form 
them into a people, and settle them in the land 
promised unto their fathers. 

And in our natural state, we cannot be said to 
be a people in the true sense of the word, bound 
together by rational and spiritual ties. Unregene- 
rate men are bound together by instinct, by the 
need of mutual protection, and other considerations 
baser still, rather than by a sense of spiritual affinity. 
But through faith in Christ they become a people, 
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yea, the people of God. As individuals you can 
hardly be said to really exist till you believe. “Of 
Him ye are in Christ Jesus.” Ye were not before, 
but now ye are—you live in the higher ranges of 
the soul. Before you only lived in your animal 
nature—you did not live the distinctive life of man. 
But through union with Christ first, and with the 
Church afterwards, you fulfil the idea of your being, 
you live in the higher faculties instead of the lower, 
having higher purposes and different interests from 
the rest of the world. 

2. “Ye are a peculiar people,” the word “ pecu- 
liar” here being used in its etymological, not its 
colloquial sense, as meaning property, not singu- 
larity. Ye are God’s own people, pertaining ex- 
clusively to Him. “These people have I formed 
for myself—they are my very own.” ‘A book of 
remembrance was written before Him for them that 
feared the Lord, and that thought upon His name. 
And they shall be Mine, saith the Lord of hosts, in 
that day when I make up My jewels.” Oh yes, 
the names of the saints will be immortalised in the 
annals of the world. Their persons are immortalised 
now—divine and never-dying life dwells in their 
hearts; their names will also be immortalised by- 
and-by. You read the history of England or the 
history of Rome, and what names are celebrated on 
their pages? The names of warriors and states- 
men and kings. The historians give not a passing 
thought to good men and holy women—their atten- 
tion is fully engrossed by the soldiers and thinkers 
of the world. The illustrious names in the annals 
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of the British kingdom are Marlborough and Nelson 
and Wellington and the like on one hand, and 
Bacon and Pitt and Peel on the other—no mention 
is made of the good men and holy women which 
acted as leaven in the meal, sanctifying the whole 
lump. But let me tell you—the history of the 
world is being written by an abler pen than the 
human. The book has not yet been published—it 
has not yet been completed; but we know partly 
upon what principles it is composed. In that 
divinely-written history, whose names shall be sur- 
rounded with the halo of immortality? The names 
of good men and holy women. “ A Book of Re- 
membrance is written before Him for them that fear 
the Lord and think upon His name.” Will the 
history show undue partiality ? No; the good men 
and the holy women, whose names have never found 
their way into the newspapers, render greater service 
to the world than all the statesmen and generals 
put together. Do you think it is the wisdom of 
Parliament that upholds England? Nonsense—it 
is the sterling goodness of the millions that have 
put their trust in the Lord Jesus. Now all the 
credit is given to the warriors and orators; by-and- 
by it will be given to the saints. Some write the 
history of the world from the standpoint of power 
—they greatly admire all exhibitions of force, and 
their great men are men of the iron will. To this 
class belong Thomas Carlyle and his: imitators— 
they cry up men of power. Others write the his- 
tory of the world from the standpoint of wisdom— 
they greatly admire the wise men, they devote their 
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pages to laud philosophers and statesmen. But 
God is also writing the history of this planet. 
He, however, writes it from the standpoint of good- 
ness. His estimate of mere power is not very high, 
His estimate of wisdom is not very glowing—His 
pages will be devoted to the celebration of goodness. 
“A Book of Remembrance is written before Him 
for them that fear the Lord and think upon His 
name.” My name will never find its way into the 
history of England as written by human pens ; it will 
never find its way into the history of philosophy or 
theology—I have no strong ambition in that direc- 
tion. But I havé much confidence it will find its 
way into the history of the world as written before 
God—yes, I sincerely trust my name will be in- 
scribed in the Divine volumes. 

“ A peculiar people.”—God’s very own. ‘'They 
shall be Mine, saith the Lord, in that day when I 
make up My jewels.” ‘True, the jewels need much 
polishing. A diamond in the rough is not very 
attractive, it has but little or no sparkle. How to 
make the diamond flash upon us its hidden mys- 
terious light? It must be cut and filed, the diamond 
must undergo severe discipline. And as I look 
around me I see many diamonds in the rough—they 
are not very attractive as yet, neither do they sparkle, 
the dross of sin cleaves to them. But God sees a 
hidden virtue—He perceives the latent radiance of 
the diamond. How to make you sparkle? Oh, 
God must cut you and file you—He must subject 
you to hard and severe processes. But by-and-by 
you will begin to flash out a splendour which is not 
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of this world;. and God will exclaim over you— 
“These are Mine, My jewels cut and polished on 
the earth.” : 

3. But mark, we are God’s, purchased at a great 
price—sometimes I am tempted to think He paid 
too dearly for us—in order that we may tell forth 
with a loud voice His praises. The word for “ show 
forth” means literally “to proclaim to those without 
what has taken place within.” Here Israel failed. 
It was elected of God to special privileges for the 
benefit of the whole race—to repeat to the outside 
world what God was speaking to itself, to propagate 
His ‘marvellous light.” But instead of spreading 
abroad the revelation of God, Israel was confining 
it within its own narrow boundaries and doing its 
very best to hedge in the truth. Now and again, 
it is true, the messages of God to Tyre, to Babylon, 
to Egypt, were transmitted to their proper desti- 
nation ; still, on the whole, Israel was unfaithful to 
its trust. Let the Christian Church beware of 
committing the same mistake—God has purchased 
us to be His special possession, on purpose that we 
should proclaim to the world lying in darkness the 
excellences of His love in the Gospel of His Son. We 
must either send or carry the light to the heathen. 

Strange that the Church should continue so long 
blind to its missionary obligations. Read Calvin’s, 
or even Matthew Henry’s commentary on the great 
commission—“ Go ye into all the world and preach 
the Gospel to every creature.” How cold, how 
devoid of enthusiasm! But the Church has at 
last awakened to its duty. “ Who will go down to 
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the dark pit of heathendom ?” asked some one. 
“J will,” answered the intrepid Carey, “if you hold 
the ropes;” and down he went, with the lamp of 
the Gospel in his hand, and carried the light of 
eternal life to the millions of India. Let us tell 
forth louder than ever the excellences of God to the 
heathen, whether the heathen at home or the heathen 
abroad. It is the stringent duty of each one either 
to descend the pit himself or else hold a rope. 


THE END, 
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one who reads this book with attention, and with an honest and earnest 
heart, can fail to benefit by it. It will convey numberless valuable hints 
to students and young preachers, and is a model of the simple, manly, 
earnest style most needed in the pulpit.”—Zhe Watchman and Wesleyan 
Advertiser. 

**Mr. Jones has a well-trained faculty of looking all round his subject 
and of looking straight into it. He is often very suggestive, and always 
very methodical, Of fruitful mind and careful habit of thought, he treats 
no subject without putting some greater or smaller truth into a new light,’ 
—Nonconformist. ‘ 

“Tt is pleasing to meet with such freshness and originality. . . . The 
fruit of extensive reading and careful thought. . . . He treats his subjects 
ina simple but masterly style, and he inyests his themes with interest 
and attraction. . . . We heartily commend them to ydung ministers as 
models of simplicity, eloquence, and clearness of style. , . . One of the 
most eloquent preachers of Wales.”—South Wales Daily News. 

‘The ripe fruit of a man of genius.”—(Addfed frwyth meddul athry- 
lithgar wedi cyrhaedd et lawn dwf.)—Y Goleuad. 

‘* \dmirable sermons. ‘The style of treatment is popular and vigorous, 
many old points being brought out with considerable force, and many 
new ones revealed in a pleasing manner, by the ingenious and discerning 
author. ... A store of sound thought and striking language.”—The 
Christian. 

‘Freshness and vigour, . . . The execution is really good.”—The 
Freeman, 


2 
Uniform with Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL BY ST. MATTHEW. 
By the same Author; Price 3s. 6d. Second Edition. — 


Opinions of the Press, 


“This is a remarkable volume of sermons in a singularly unpretending 
form. We never remember to have met with so much culture, freshness, 
power, pathos, and fire in so small a space. It isa book to be read and 
re-read, with new instruction and stimulus on each perusal. It is no 
exaggeration to say that Mr. Jones is fully equal to Robertson at his best, 
and not seldom superior to him in intellectual grasp, depth of thought, 
clearness of exposition, pointedness of appeal, and fidelity to evangelical 
truth. The style, which is severely logical, reminds us in its beauty and 
simplicity of Ruskin.. These are models of what pulpit discourses ought 
to be. We shall look for more from the same able pen.”—Methodist 
Recorder. 


“Since reading Robertson’s sermons in 1857 . . . we have not derived 
so much pleasure and instruction as from this volume. We have read 
the book over and over again, and every time with additional pleasure by 
finding something new that had not presented itself to us before. Every 
sermon is full of thoughts pregnant with others. The whole sermon 
grows naturally out of the text, touch after touch, into a perfect whole, 
a thing of beauty suggestive of profounder meaning in Scripture and new 
lines of treatment. The author is perfectly natural, often humorous, 
never dull. .. . We never more heartily, nor with greater confidence, 
recommended a volume of sermons to the'notice of our readers. Preachers 
who wish to learn how great thoughts can be wedded to language clear 
and easy, or how a sermon may be made to grow out of Scripture and 


not forced upon it, will do well to study Mr. Jones’ style.” — Western 
Mail. 


-**These volumes (‘Studies in St. Matthew’ and ‘Studies in the Acts’) 
are the works of an artist who wields a literary pencil that might be 
envied by the best writers of modern times; and some of the passages 
remind us of Ruskin at his.very best. ‘Beauty adorning Truth’ is the 
motto we would select to describe these works. Ripe culture, keen 
insight, and intense enthusiasm are their prominent characteristics. We 
have never met with so much thought, originality, and suggestiveness, 
allied with such exquisite taste, in so small a compass.”—The Essex 
Telegraph. 

“Seventeen of the leading topics of the first Gospel are, in this volume, 
made the basis of thoughtful, suggestive, well-arranged, and clearly- 
expressed sermons. Mr. Jones has the faculty for the effective treatment 
of large breadths of Scripture, seizing their salient ideas, treating them 
in a broad and fundamental manner, and so carrying his readers to the 
heart of Christianity and of life, in a way that secures attractive fresh- 
ness and mind-compelling force. We welcome these ‘ Studies,’ and shall 
be giad to introduce to our readers other works from the same able and 
glowing pen.” —General Baptist Magazine. 
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Uniform with the Studies in St. Matthew and the Acts. 


STUDIES IN THE GOSPEL BY ST. JOHN. By the 
same Author. Price 3s. 6d. Second Edition. 


**The chorus of approval which greeted Mr. Jones’ previous ‘Studies 
in Matthew and the Acts,’ which we reviewed with unqualified admira- 
tion some time ago, has created a standard of criticism for this new 
venture altogether out of the range of that by which ordinary sermons 
are to be judged. Mr. Jones stepped at once into the front rank of 
pulpit expositors, and we have seen no reason for rescinding our former 
judgment in classing him with Robertson and Bushnell, and, in some 
respects, even above them. In expounding certain portions of this 
matchless Gospel, Mr. Jones is even more at home than when discussing 
the questions raised in Matthew or the Acts. The profound metaphysics 
and theology of the Prologue have a peculiar charm for him, and it is 
easy to see that it has been a labour of love to make them clear to the 
humblest mind.”—Methodist Record. 


‘Sixteen sermons on the leading topics of the fourth Gospel, well- 
arranged, clearly-expressed, vigorous in thought, evangelical in doctrine, 
illustrations drawn from the ‘living present,’ and now and again gleams 
of the real Welsh fire. We cordially commend the book.”—G@eneral 
Baptist Magazine. 


STUDIES IN THE FIRST EPISTLE OF ST. PETER. 
Uniform with “ Studies in the Acts.” Bythe same Author. 5s. 


‘“*There can be no doubt as to the success of this volume. Dr. Jones 
is a fresh writer—fresh in thought and style also. Ministers, not to 
speak of Laymen, want books of this kind, and: they will not be dis- 
appointed with this brilliant volume.”—British Weekly. 


THE WELSH PULPIT OF TO-DAY. Kdited by the 
Rev. J. C. Jongs. 5s, < 


**Admirable. . . . They are practical; they deal for the most part 
with living issues, and treat these issues in a common-sense fashion. 
The style is generally very direct, and the whole impression made ought 
to lead to a higher consecration.” —Christian Commonwealth. 


“‘Full of Christ, full of Scripture, and full of unction, and are well 
fitted to build up the house of God.” —Presbyterian Messenger. 
“Retain enough of the energy and beauty of the original to make one 


yearn for an acquaintance with the language whose literature can fur- 
nish such specimens of consecrated eloquence.”—Methodist Times, 
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Second Thousand Now Ready. 


SOME OF THE GREAT PREACHERS OF WALES. 
By Owen Jonus, M.A. (Lond.). 6s. 6d. 


“This volume of 554 pages is the best work on this interesting subject that 
was ever published in our language. The author thoroughly understands what 
the leading characteristics of the Welsh pulpit really are, and has given us the 
results of his deep insight and patient study, embodied in a most charming form. 
He gives the reader a correct idea of the ability, devotedness, delivery, and 
labours of the seven wise men that are sketched in the volume, and an adequate 
account of the marvellous work accomplished by them in the Principality.”— 
The Methodist Times. 

“T am glad you have written your excellent Biographical Essays on the Welsh 
Preachers. It was time to point out the errors which have gained currency in 
England in reference to the Welsh Methodist revival. You have proved your 
ability in point of knowledge and critical judgment to correct those errors. 
But, what will be of still greater interest and value to the present generation, 
you have vividly depicted some of our master preachers. You are in thorough 
sympathy with your subject. Some of these great preachers you heard re- 
peatedly ; and all who knew them will readily testify to the truth and force of 
your delineations. I think those who never heard John Jones, of Talysarn, and 
Henry Rees, will obtain the best possible notion of their peculiar powers from 
your book.”—Principal Edwards. 


MINISTERS WORKERS TOGETHER WITH GOD, 
AND OTHER SERMONS. By F. W. Bourne. Crown 
8vo, 320 pages. Cloth boards, bevelled edges, 3s. 6d. ; gilt 
edges, 4s. 


“The thought is fresh and vigorous, and the spirit evangelical and earnest.”— 
Dickinson’s Theological Quarterly. 

“Full of felicities. .. , Fine broad views . . . lit up with an eloquence that 
never flags.”—Dr. James Morrison. 


ON THE KING’S BUSINESS. By the Rev. J. O. 
Kren, D.D. Fourth Edition. Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth. 


“The sermons are... popular, practical, and powerful. The thoughts are 


fresh and forceful . . . abounding in beauty and power.”—Literary World. 
“Sermons are not usually very readable, but we must in all honesty make an 
exception of these. . . . They are inthe. . . wisest sense Christian. . . . There 


is nothing of monotony in the discourses.” —South Wales Daily News. 


SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS FOR BUSY WORKERS. 
By the same Author. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 9s. 


«This little volume of 168 pages is precisely what its title indicates—suggestive 
thoughts, being homiletic hints on the Book of Jonah and the shorter Psalms 
&c., including a number of ‘texts and topics’ taken from the New Testament 
and pertaining to Christian life. It is marked by all Dr. Keen’s peculiar 
characteristics—great intellectual vigour, incisiveness of thought, force and pre- 
cision of expression, wealth of words, short, terse sentences, harmonious combi- 
nations, constant ‘go’ in the march of thought, and soundness of exposition,” — 
Literary World. 


THE EMPHASIS OF BELIEF. By the same Author. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
‘Dr. Keen is well known as a writer and preacher of sermons. These willadd 


to his reputation. There is a fire and ‘go’ about them that in the pulpit cannot 


fail to reach the mark. We wish Dr. Keen many years atid yet more aes 
Methodist Times. yy y' power, 
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THE OLD GOSPEL IN THE NEW ERA. By H. W. 
Horwitz, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


“It is unnecessary in the West of England to refer to Mr. Horwill’s remark- 
able gifts as a preacher, but the circulation of this book will demonstrate his 
originality of thought, his exegetical genius, his chastened culture, and his 
broad, sympathetic grasp of truth to a constituency far wider than the limits of 
our peninsula, This volume of sermons forms a public instruction-book of the 
highest order, as also a deep well of truth for the student of divinity who loves 
to drink it fresh and free.”— Western Daily Mercury. 


ENGLISH NONCONFORMITY. A Course of Lectures. 
By Rev. E.C, Prxe, B.A. Third Edition. Cloth limp, 1s. ; 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. 


“|. . Ihave gone through this volume with much pleasure, and will take 
any opportunity of recommending it warmly, as admirably fitted to instruct our 
people in the principles of Nonconformity, and kindle intelligent enthusiasm for 
the inheritance which the Free Churches have received from their fathers, I 
should anticipate much good as the result of its extensive circulation.”—Dr. A. 
MacLaren. 


THE SPIRITUAL BASIS OF NONCONFORMITY. By 
the same Author. Third Edition. Cloth limp, 1s. ; cloth 
boards, 1s. 6d. 


“To see ourselves as others see us is good. It is also good to see others as they 
see themselves. Here is‘an earnest Noneconformist’s opinion of himself and his. 
It were good if Conformists would read it carefully. What has he to say about 
himself and his? This is a central paragraph : ‘It is no question of the correct- 
ness of Nonconformist opinions. Men who have separated from the Church may 
have no more immunity from error than the Church from which they are sepa- 
rated. In some instances the mistakes, the extravagances, the illusions seem 
plain enough to thoughttul observers, That is not the point. Zhe separatists are 
responsible individually to God for their actions.’ —The Expository Times, 


THE CENTENARY LIFE OF JAMES THORNE. By 


F. W. Bourns. With Two Portraits and many Illustrations. 
Price 1s. ; cloth boards, Is. 6d. ; extra gilt and side, 2s, 


““¢ The Centenary Life of James Thorne,’ by F. W. Bourne is a deeply interest- 
ing account of a true man and a faithful minister of Jesus Christ. Mr. Thorne 
was, if not the founder of the Bible Christian denomination, the man who, more 
than any other, contributed to its extension and to the position it has secured as 
a religious body. The story of his early toils and successes show the vigour of a 
giant and the faith of a saint. Devonshire men especially ought to possess them- 
selves of this portrait of a man who was one of the wortbieg of their county. It 
is in lives like Mr. Thorne’s, full of loftiest ideals, of quenchless enthusiasm, of 
tireless labour, and of magnetic power over their fellows, that both Church and 
nation find the sources of their strength. Mr. Bourne has in this work erected a 
worthy monument to his venerated friend. The book is enriched with two por- 
traits and numerous illustrations.”—7he Christian World. 


TOBIAH JALF: LAY PREACHER AND METHO- 
DIST, With Six Full-page Illustrations. By Aurrep E. 
Knicut. Cloth boards, 2s. ; bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s, 6d. 


‘A pleasant story of life among the poorer classes, in a south-country village 
in 1792, with descriptions of various village feasts. The hero is an earnest 
Methodist . . . who succeeds in the end in converting a rowdy young farmer, 
and so making him worthy of the girl whom both men love.”— Bookseller. 


> 
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THE ‘BILLY BRAY.” SERIES.. 


THE KING’S SON; or, A Memoir of Brrty Bray. By 
F. W. Bourne. ‘ Thirty-fifth Edition. Cloth boards, 1s.; 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


*,* Her Majesty the Queen has graciously accepted a copy of this 
work, and expressed herself as much pleased with it. 

‘“‘We are exceedingly glad to see a new and illustrated edition. ... 
Some of his (Billy’s) best sayings are better than Rowland Hill’s, their 
provincialism giving to them an added charm. It is impossible to read 
this life without both amusement and admiration.”—Wonconformist. 

“‘One of Nature’s diamonds; the story is full of romance.”—Baptist 
Messenger. 

* * An Illustrated Edition, in crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ALL FOR CHRIST—CHRIST FOR ALL. Illustrated 
by the Life and Labours of Wiuu1am M. Baitey. By F. W. 
Bourne. Tenth Thousand. Cloth boards, 1s.; bevelled 
boards, gilt edges, 1s. 6d. 


‘© A better book of the kind than this we have seldom if ever fallen in 
with. It is packed full of soul-stirring facts, and is all aglow with holy 
feeling. None can read it without catching something of its inspiration, 
and being the better for it. Mr. Bailey was a truly remarkable man, 
‘full of faith and of the Holy Ghost,’ strikingly like Billy Bray in the 
leading features of his character, and not unlike our own Clowes, and 
Batty, and Oxtoby, and he has found a fit biographer. Mr. Bourne’s 
portrait of him is so vivid and realistic that, once seen, it can never be 
forgotten. To all Methodists of the ‘Primitive’ type, whether in our 
own or other branches of the Methodist family, this little volume will 
bring joy and benediction.” —Primitive Methodist Magazine. 


MILLER MANNING: A Story of Cornish Life. By 
MarrHEew Forrester. Second Edition. Price Is., cloth 
boards. Preface by F. W. Bourne. 


**An admirable little book from beginning to end. Let all who want 
something at once profitable, refreshing, and racy, get it. Our good 
friends, the Bible Christians, are to be congratulated on their success in 
so happily preserving such sketches of original characters. . . . The 
story is well told, in a simple and straightforward style, and is rigorously 
confined to the man himself, without any moralising or reflections such as 
often swellthe pagesand annoy thereader. There is nota page to be skipped 
or skimmed.” —Rev. M. G. Pearse, in Wesleyan Methodist Magazine. 


BIBLE CHRISTIAN BOOK ROOM, 


26 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.C. 


The above or any Books are sent post free on receipt of stamps or 
P.O. Order. Address: ‘‘G. Daniel,” as above. 
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